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AGRICULTURE AND WAR 


A COMPARISON OF AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS IN THE NAPOLEONIC AND 
Wortp War PeEriops! 


BENJAMIN H. HIGGINS 


In comparing the history of agriculture during and immediately after the 
Napoleonic Wars with that of the World War period, a recent writer lamented 
“what a lesson unlearned!’’ and then added his conviction that ‘‘Economic 
history repeats itself almost page for page.’’? These comments are indeed apt, 
since careful study of agriculture during the two periods reveals striking 
similarities. 

Yet, these similarities should not be altogether surprising. Generally speak- 
ing, war, monopoly, and high prices on the one hand, and peace, competition, 
and low prices on the other, coincide.* In any violent movement of prices, 
agriculture is likely to suffer, and the peculiarities of agricultural production 
which account for such situations are well known. Farm products are derived 
from natural resources, subject to rigid costs and inelastic demands, and they 
are sold on a world-wide, competitive market. The fixed indebtedness of the 
farmer is heavy, and his turnover is slower than in almost any other enterprise. 
There are certain “‘psychological lags,” since the farmer, faced with falling 


prices, tends to increase rather than decrease output, in an attempt to meet his 
obligations. He is less enterprising and more bound by custom than the business 
man; he farms to make a living, rather than to maximize profits. There is also 
a high degree of immobility, due to family ties and traditions, hope for recovery, 


1 This article is concerned only with a comparison of agricultural conditions after the 
Napoleonic Wars and the World War of 1914-18. It does not pretend to provide a history 
of agriculture for either period. For a brief account of the agricultural situation after the 
Napoleonic Wars, see G. E. Fussell and M. Compton, ‘‘Agricultural Adjustments after the 
Napoleonic Wars,’’ Economic History; A Supplement of the Economic Journal, 3(14) :184-204 
(February 1939). As additions to the primary sources listed therein, the following are 
suggested: Annual Register; Gentleman’s Magazine; Hunt’s Magazine; London Times; and 
Liverpool Mercury. For the financial background of the early nineteenth century, see 
Ian Bowen, ‘‘Country Banking, the Note Issues and Banking Controversies in 1825,” 
Economic History, 3(13):68-88 (February 1938). On the agricultural situation following 
the World War, see especially R. R. Enfield, The Agricultural Crisis, 1920-1923 (London, 
1924); and Eugen Altschul and Frederick Strauss, ‘‘Technical Progress and Agricultural 
Depression,’’ National Bureau of Economic Research, Bulletin 67 (New York, Nov. 29, 
1937). G. E. Fussell’s study of the ‘Grain Supply in Two Wars: The Napoleonic and the 
European”’ in Scientific Agriculture, 12:535-543 (May 1932), is also well worth consulting. 

*Enfield, Agricultural Crisis, 134. 

*Cf. Ann Berkelbach and D. G. Hutton, ‘The Pinch of Plenty’; The World Agrarian 
Crisis, 49 (London, 1932); Altschul and Strauss, ‘‘Technical Progress and Agricultural 
Depression,’’ 1-2. 
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uncertainty of success in other lines, the sacrifice involved in selling out, and 
so on.‘ These factors have operated with more or less influence on all farmers 
in the last two-and-one-half centuries. 

As J. A. R. Marriott has pointed out, the recoil of 1816 was similar to that 
of 1763 and of 1783, but since the French Wars from 1793 to 1815 were longer 
and more expensive, the depression of 1816 was ‘exceptionally severe and 
unusually prolonged.”® The World War was also exceptionally severe, and 
considering the men and money poured into its continuation, “unusually pro- 
longed.”’ Another factor intensifying the depression of 1816 was the fact that 
the war roughly coincided with, and so hid from view, an economic revolution 
in which rapid technical progress made readjustment difficult, and left in its 
wake a constant lag inemployment. Probably the depression of 1921, and more 
especially the depression of 1929 which grew out of the incomplete liquidation 
of 1921,° was also the end of what may be called a “long wave’’—a period of 
rapid technical improvement and capital accumulation.’ For these reasons 
there is more similarity between the Napoleonic and World War periods than 
there is between other war periods, so far as their effect upon agricultural con- 
ditions are concerned. 


ENGLAND THE BEST EXAMPLE 


While agricultural conditions in general were much the same throughout all 
Europe in both the periods under discussion, and while the statements which 
follow will not be grossly erroneous if applied to other European countries, it 
seems best to take England as the example in comparing the two periods. Her 
position in the two wars was almost identical; she contributed to a war which 
actually took place on the Continent. Her political system in 1800 had 
reached essentially the same form as that of 1900. The economic organization 
of her agriculture was basically the same in 1815 as in 1915.8 Her financial 


4Cf. John K. Galbraith and John D. Black, ‘‘The Maintenance of Agricultural Pro- 
duction during Depression: The Explanations Reviewed,’’ Journal of Political Economy, 
46 :305-323 (June 1938); Enfield, Agricultural Crisis, 110; Berkelbach and Hutton, Pinch 
of Plenty, 37-38; Leonard P. Adams, Agricultural Depression and Farm Relief in England, 
1813-1852, p. 165 (London, 1932). 

5 J. A.R. Marriott, The English Land System, 112 (London, 1914). 

6 It is not meant, of course, that the World War ‘‘caused’’ the crash of 1929. The author 
believes, however, that the failure to make complete readjustment to the conditions 
brought about by the war during the depression of 1921-22 intensified and prolonged the 
depression of 1929-34. There is a certain parallelism between the slump of 1819 and that 
of 1927, and between the speculative crash of 1825 and that of 1929, as well as between the 
depressions of 1816-18 and 1921-22, and also between the recovery of ’33 and the recession 
of ’37 in both centuries. 

7Cf. N. D. Kondratieff, ‘‘The Long Waves in Economic Life,’’ Review of Economic 
Statistics, 17:105-115 (November 1935); Altschul and Strauss, ‘“‘Technical Progress and 
Agricultural Depression,’’ 2. 

8 “When the great war ended in 1815, the evolution of the English land system was 
virtually complete. The agrarian hierarchy, as we know it, had definitely emerged. The 
great landed estates had been consolidated; the village ‘community’ had been dissolved; 
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system was well advanced by the end of the eighteenth century, while in other 
countries it was just beginning. No other major European power was subject 
to so closely parallel conditions in both periods and so little influenced by the 
actual locale of the war operations. At the same time, it is perhaps worth 
mentioning that if twentieth-century America is substituted for twentieth- 
century England for comparison with nineteenth-century England, very little 
revision would be necessary. Indeed, there are some respects in which the 
latter comparison is more legitimate, since England in the early nineteenth 
century, like America in the early. twentieth, was not an importer of basic agri- 
cultural commodities. The present position of agriculture in the national 
economy of the United States more closely approximates that in nineteenth- 
century England than does the present agricultural position of England, since 
in the intervening century England became definitely an industrial country, 
dependent upon foreign markets for raw materials and foodstuffs. The general 
principles illustrated by the following discussion apply to almost any country, 
however, and little is lost in singling out England as the source of specific data. 


COMMON CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TWO PERIODS 


The most impressive feature of both periods is the violent price fluctuations, 
agricultural prices sharing the same general fate as others. During both war 
periods, agricultural prices more than doubled, and then collapsed to something 
like the pre-war level during the subsequent depression. For example, the 


the common arable fields had been enclosed. ... Henceforward the typical rural com- 
munity was to consist of a great landed proprietor, a small group of substantial tenant- 
farmers, and a considerable number of land-less, wage-paid labourers. . . . This arrange- 
ment is still, in the main, intact.”’—Marriott, English Land System, 111. It could be added 
that the ‘industrial revolution’’ was well under way in England, and that she had ceased 
to be a self-sufficient country from an agricultural point of view. 

Such was not the case on the Continent. Up to 1815, France had experienced nothing 
comparable to the enclosure movement in England and little advance in agricultural 
technique. The rural organization of Germany was still based on the compact village with 
its open fields and resembled eighteenth century England. Similarly France underwent 
a much slower industrialization than did England, while the industrialization of Germany 
was just beginning in 1800. There were also no large towns. 

It is not merely that France and Germany in the nineteenth century were different 
from England to a degree that makes comparison difficult, but what seems to be the 
end of a “long wave’’ in the latter country was the beginning in France and Germany, 
and thus the depression was less severe. Russia, of course, was still more backward, 
and while the Scandinavian countries were more progressive, they were not directly 
affected by the wars. In the World War, too, France is less exemplary than England, 
undergoing an actual decline in production during the war. The chief agricultural difficulty 
in the post-war period in France seems to have been a shortage of labor. Germany’s war 
history is, of course, peculiar. On this point, see Fussell and Compton, ‘Agricultural 
Adjustments after the Napoleonic Wars,” 191; J. H. Clapham, The Economic Development 
of France and Germany, 1815-1914, p. 1-103, especially p. 6, 29, 53, 82 (Cambridge, 1936); 
‘am regard to France, see Michel Augé-Laribé, L’agriculture pendant la guerre (Paris, 
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average price of grain in 1780 was 39s. per quarter; the average for 1800-15 was 
94s. 6d. The total rise from an index of 100 in 1782 to an index of 235 in 1813 
was 135 percent. 

In 1822, the price level had recoiled to an index of 98. Meat prices in the 
same period rose to 225, and fell to 130. At their peak in the fall of 1920, agri- 
cultural prices were 202 percent above the average of 1911-13. They plunged 
downward to 131 percent the following August, and sagged to 80 by the fall 
of 1921. Meat prices rose to about 180 percent of the average price of 1911-13, 
and fell to about 60.° In each of these cycles, wheat played a prominent role; it 
was the most important cereal, and cereal prices showed the greatest variation.” 

Costs lagged behind prices at both ends of the two cycles. Wages, which 
had risen much more slowly than prices during the first years of the World 
War, continued to rise throughout 1920, and it was not until prices were cut 
almost in half that any substantial reduction was brought about. Interest 
rates remained well below profit rates until the spring of 1920, and successive 
raises of the bank rates finally precipitated the crash in the following autumn. 
The bank rates were not reduced until the spring of 1921. Rural rates, trans- 
port costs, and fertilizer prices show similar movements." It should be re- 
membered that a large proportion of the costs of agricultural production are 
undertaken in the year before the crop is harvested, which accentuates the lag. 

Much the same situation existed during and after the Napoleonic Wars. 
At that time mechanization was not advanced, and wages were a much larger 
percentage of total costs. Wages rose slowly during the war years, but con- 
tinued to rise slowly until 1833. Tithes, poor rates, and taxes also lagged.” 

Naturally, the farmers enjoyed unbounded prosperity during the upswings 
and unbounded misery during the downswings. The depression of 1921-22 
is too recent to require detailed description. It was short but sharp; the collapse 
of prices meant that agriculture “was plunged into a crisis which has few parallels 
in British agricultural history.’* The crisis of 1816 and the ensuing depression 
seems to have been a parallel. One authority regards it as ‘distinctive because 
of its severity, duration, and the numerous relief measures suggested.”"* He 
quotes a letter of a landlord as indicative of the prevalent conditions of the time: 
“Another tenant of mine, who is one year and a half in arrears of rent, is con- 


® Cf. Enfield, Agricultural Crisis, 1, 87, 205; Berkelbach and Hutton, The Pinch of Plenty, 
48-80; Adams, Agricultural Depression, 31; W. Stanley Jevons, Investigations in Currency 
and Finance, 119 ff. (London, 1884); Thomas Tooke and William Newmarch, A History of 
Prices . . . 1792-1856, passim (London, 1838-1857). 

10See William Smart, Economic Annals of the Nineteenth Century, 1821-1830, p. 45 
(London, 1917); Jevons, Investigations in Currency and Finance, 148-149; Fussell and 
Compton, ‘Agricultural Adjustments after the Napoleonic Wars,’’ 185-187; Adams, 
Agricultural Depression and Farm Relief, 31. 

11 Enfield, Agricultural Crisis, 1, 70-71. 

12 Adams, Agricultural Depression, 1; Kondratieff, ‘“‘The Long Waves in Economic Life,” 
108. 

13 Enfield, Agricultural Crisis, 1. 

14 Adams, Agricultural Depression, 1. 
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stantly telling me he should give up his farm of 1,250 acres; but it would ruin 
him to a certainty; his stock would not bring one-fourth of what it cost him.’ 
According to Lord Ernle, “Rural conditions were deplorable. Even as late as 
1833, it was stated that, in spite of rent reductions, which in Sussex amounted 
to 53 per cent., there was scarcely a solvent tenant in the Wealds of Sussex 
and Kent, and that many farmers, having lost all they had, were working on 
the roads.’ Letters quoted by Marriott state: “I assure you the landed 
people are getting desperate; the universality of ruin among them . . . is absolutely 
unparalleled”’; and ‘“The citizens have lost all their feelings of pride and richness 
and flourishing fatness.’’'?7 Even Arthur Young, who by the end of the war 
was preoccupied with his own blindness, his religious melancholia, and the 
future of his estate, could not help but notice the seriousness of the situation. 
On March 6, 1815, he wrote: “‘Country labourers throughout the kingdom are 
in the greatest distress, as I know from many correspondents.’!* On February 
17, 1816, he added: ‘‘Answers to the circular letter of the Board . . . describe 
such a state of agricultural misery and ruin as to be almost inconceivable to 
those who do not connect such a defect with the utter want of circulating me- 
dium; the ruin of the country banks, and the great want of confidence in those 
that remain, with an issue of Bank of England notes utterly insufficient to fill 
up the vacuity thus occasioned, has made want of money so great as to cripple 
every species of demand.’ The circular letter mentioned by Young was 
sent out to 326 farmers and landlords by the Board of Agriculture, and con- 
sisted of a questionnaire designed to determine agricultural conditions. Of 
the replies, 168 mentioned farms unoccupied by tenants, and 103 said that many 
had given notice to quit.?° 

High war prices naturally stimulated individual farmers to increase their 
output, especially of cereals. The result was the extension of the margin of 
cultivation to inferior soils, and the plowing up of grasslands. It has been 
estimated that “In the [World] war years more than three million acres of 
grass land were broken up for growing corn in the United Kingdom.’ As a 
result, there was a smaller surplus of pasture products after the war than of 
arable products. Pasture farming suffered comparatively little. Unfortu- 
nately, it takes much longer to convert plowed land back into grass than it 
does to plow up grassland, and as the arable farmers were unable to escape im- 
mediately from their difficulties, they did not try very hard. In America, the 
result was the beginning of the ‘‘Dust Bowl.”’ In the Napoleonic Wars there 


16 Tbid., 78. 

%* Ernle, English Farming Past and Present, 324 (ed. 5, London, 1936). 

1’ Marriott, English Land System, 115. 

Arthur Young, The Autobiography of Arthur Young, with Selections from His Cor- 
respondence, edited by M. Betham-Edwards, 459 (London, 1898). 

Thid., 466. 

0 Marriott, English Land System, 105. 

1 T. H. Middleton, Food Production in War, 63 (London, 1923). 
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was no “Food Production Department” to launch a “plowing-up campaign”: 
but the prospects of profits proved sufficient inducement to produce the same 
effect. ‘‘The inflated prices of the war,”’ according to Ernle, “‘brought under 
the plough districts which, but for their stimulus, might never have been brought 
into cultivation.’’** As in 1921-22, the farmers of the grasslands weathered 
the depression after the Napoleonic Wars more easily than the arable farmers.” 

In both periods, improvement in agricultural technique and consequent 
reductions in costs added to the expansion of output. The World War period 
was one of mechanization of farming at an unprecedented pace.** During the 
Napoleonic Wars many of Arthur Young’s reforms were put into practice; 
scientific breeding, the development of turnip culture for fodder supplies, better 
systems of crop rotation, enclosures, improved roads, drainage, and especially 
new fertilizers, tended to increase the spread between costs and prices. The 
result in both periods was that capital investment in agriculture grew to such 
proportions that when prices crashed it was impossible to cover costs and ob- 
ligations. 

The causes of the price fluctuations were essentially the same in both periods. 
In each case violent inflation for war finance was followed by disastrous defla- 
tion. With regard to the World War, this proposition scarcely requires elabora- 
tion. The Government borrowed from both bank and public, and there was 
both monetary and credit inflation, with the country off the gold standard and 
so uninhibited by any concern for the redeemability of outstanding notes. 
Similarly, the public debt increased from £261,735,059 in 1792 to £885,186,323 
in 1815. The average taxation for the war period was £65,000,000 per year for 
a population of 19,000,000, and in the last two years it was £105,000,000. To 
the extent that it increases velocity of circulation, taxation is inflationary. Sums 
spent on poor relief nearly doubled between 1803 and 1818. The note circula- 
tion of the Bank of England showed substantial increases, while that of country 
banks roughly doubled. 

Other factors contributing to the rise in prices in both periods were: 1. Scarcity 
relative to war demand. Inflation, of course, contributed to this demand. 
The prosperity of industry, the withdrawal of labor and capital and land for 
war purposes, and Government buying, were also influential. 2. Bad harvests. 
The 1916 crop was the worst since 1909, while during the Napoleonic Wars there 
was a whole series of bad years. The failure of the Russian and Danubian grain 
supplies also affected World War prices. 3. Obstructions to trade. Even the 
“paper blockades”’ of the Napoleonic Wars raised insurance costs, and so added 
to the upward pressure on prices. 

22 Ernle, English Farming, 318. Cf. Adams, Agricultural Depression, 32. 

23 Cf. Fussell and Compton, ‘‘Agricultural Adjustments after the Napoleonic Wars,” 
190, 198. According to Adams, Agricultural Depression, 137, the relative prosperity of 
the grass farmers is attributable to the use of more scientific methods than arable farmers 
used in the early nineteenth century; but surely the relative lack of overproduction ol 
grass-farming products, due to the breaking up of grassland during the war, was at least 


equally important. 
24 Cf. Altschul and Strauss, ‘“Technical Progress and Agricultural Depression,’’ 2. 
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After each of the two wars England undertook a radical deflation. In 1819, 
to prepare the way for a return to gold, the Government repaid to the Bank of 
England £10,000,000 of the £19,500,000 in outstanding notes, backed by 
Government securities. Redemption was resumed in 1821. The Bank of 
England note circulation immediately dropped, and the circulation of country 
banks fell to about one-quarter of the 1818 level, due in part to the large number 
of bank failures. After the World War, England did not return to the gold 
standard until 1925, although it had set out, after much debate, to deflate soon 
after the war was over. The policy of establishing parity with the dollar had 
much the same effect as a return to gold, and as stated, “handed over our fate 
to the Federal Reserve Board of America.’”** When the Federal Reserve 
System began to crawl back into its shell in the spring of 1920, the Bank of 
England had to follow suit, and prices began their toboggan slide. 

Tooke, in attempting to minimize the effects of bank restriction upon prices, 
adduced the following reasons for the fall in prices after the Napoleonic Wars: 
reaction from war-time speculation in commodities; cessation of war activities 
and war demand; unemployment and industrial depression; reduced shipping 
costs; and good crops in 1813, 1814, 1817, and 1820, combined with increased 
importation of agricultural commodities.** It will be seen that the same factors 
played some role in the fall of agricultural prices after the World War. _Ironi- 
cally enough, it was not until the fall of 1918, after hostilities had ceased, that 
the “Food Production Campaign”’ had its full effect, and the 1918 crop was an 
unusually large one.2’7. Also, American exports of agricultural commodities to 
Europe actually increased immediately after the war. 

The two post-war periods are alike in the demand for Government aid and 
protection which grew up as a result of the depressed conditions. After the 
break in prices, the free play of economic forces, advocated with such insistence 
during 1918 and 1919, suddenly lost all its charm. The War Finance Corpora- 
tion accordingly continued in operation. An agricultural credit act was passed, 
and many boards were appointed to make investigations. England, along 
with other countries, introduced tariffs and quotas to protect an overexpanded 
agriculture. The Board of Agriculture survey after the Napoleonic Wars has 
already been mentioned; there was also the British Select Committee of 1820-22, 
and a Royal Commission some years later. As for protection, Marriott has 
pointed out that the Corn Law of 1815 was a new departure in being “frankly 
protective.’*8 Adams felt that the distress ‘‘could not be ascribed to inadequate 
protection”’ and quoted the Farmer’s Magazine to the effect that ‘Protection 
cannot be carried further than monopoly.’ In both post-war periods, the 
farmers demanded, and got, reductions in taxes and rents. Other popular 
remedies undertaken by the Government were buying and exporting grain, 


** Enfield, Agricultural Crisis, 65. 

*° Tooke and Newmarch, History of Prices, 2:8-54, 77-93. 
*7 Cf. Middleton, Food Production in War, 241-242. 

*® Marriott, English Land System, 116. 

*®? Adams, Agricultural Depression, 105. 
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loans, bounties, and restoration of the price level by what was, in effect, inflation, 
Western’s bill of 1822 provided the means for the inflation which ended in the 
crash of 1825. The Bank of England and the Federal Reserve banks also pro- 
vided the basis for the inflation which culminated in the crash of 1929. 


SOME DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE TWO PERIODS 


Although the similarities are far more impressive than the differences, the 
two periods were not absolutely identical. The economic system was much 
more extensive in 1900 than in 1800. National economies had become inter- 
national, and to such an extent that entire nations depended on the produce of 
others for the major portion of their food and raw materials. For example, 
during the World War, England impor’ ed large amounts of capital and com- 
modities from America, and it was contraction by the Federal Reserve System 
which precipitated the English crisis after the war. During the Napoleonic 
Wars only small amounts of American agricultural produce were imported, and 
the depression in America had little effect on conditions in England after the war. 

Secondly, agriculture has become much more mechanized in the twentieth 
than in the early nineteenth century.*® According to one recent analysis, 
rapid mechanization is the outstanding single factor in the current agricultural 
depression,* but this could hardly be said of the Napoleonic War period. On 
the contrary, as Adams has pointed out, ‘‘Most of the work on the farms at 
that time was done by hand, since there was relatively little machinery available 
compared to modern conditions, and relatively few farmers would use what 
labour-saving devices had been invented.’ For this reason, the twentieth- 
century farmer was in a more difficult situation when prices fell. His fixed 
indebtedness was greater, the high interest rates were more of a burden, and 
shifting to other occupations was more difficult. Overhead costs were a larger 
proportion of the total, and reductions in output offered a less satisfactory 
form of escape. 

As for the fluctuations in prices, it would seem that both rise and fall were 
greater during the Napoleonic Wars. As a matter of fact, the purchasing power 
of agricultural produce actually increased in the post-World War depression,® 
whereas in the post-Napoleonic Wars depression, agricultural prices fell more 
than the general price level.** The period of falling prices was about the same 


30 Berkelbach and Hutton, in Pinch of Plenty, 44-45, wrote that during the World War 
period, ‘‘Willy-nilly, the farmer was dragged along in the wake of machines, fertilisers, 
railways, steamships, bank credits, ‘co-ops,’ all of which seemed thrust upon him, and 
always (in his eyes) at the wrong time.’’ This way of stating the problem seems to me a 
misrepresentation. There is no law which compels farmers to introduce improvements. 
They are adopted because they seem to offer chances for greater profits. What is no doubt 
true is that such improvements often increase the farmers’ fixed charges, so that in low- 
price periods adjustment of costs is much more difficult. 

31 Cf. Altschul and Strauss, ‘‘Technical Progress and Agricultural Depression,’’ 2. 

32 Adams, Agricultural Depression, 164. 

33 Enfield, Agricultural Crisis, 31. 

34 Adams, Agricultural Depression, 29-31. 
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in each case—approximately two years—but, whereas, prices rose slightly after 
the depression of 1921-22, and then leveled out for some six years, they contin- 
ued to fluctuate violently and rapidly after the Napoleonic Wars, with a gen- 
eral downward tendency for thirty odd years. While agriculture did not make 
a complete recovery during the boom of 1923-29, there seems to be little doubt 
that agricultural conditions on the whole were worse after the Napoleonic 
Wars, at least if allowance is made for the difference in capital investment. 
After the Napoleonic Wars the agricultural depression continued almost un- 
abated until 1833, when importation of foreign fertilizers greatly reduced pro- 
duction costs. This continued agricultural depression occurred despite the 
recovery in industry from 1819 to 1825. The difference here is probably due to 
the new wave of improvement and introduction of agricultural machinery in 
the 1920’s, which had no parallel in the earlier period, and without which 
twentieth-century history would have followed even more closely that of the 
nineteenth. 

One other difference seems worthy of mention. While the crop of 1916 was 
poor and that of 1918 good, on the whole fluctuations in annual output during 
the World War were not of great amplitude. During the Napoleonic Wars, 
on the other hand, variations in crop yield had a significant effect on prices. 
The harvests of 1795, 1799, 1800, 1809, 1810, 1811, and 1812 were all distinctly 
bad, and the deficiency in supply contributed substantially to the rise in prices. 
In 1813, there was a bumper crop, especially of grain, which started prices on 
their downward trend. In 1814, another bounteous harvest added force to the 
sagging price levels. These are clearly differences in degree. Basically, the 
agricultural-economic phenomena of the two war and post-war periods are al- 
most identical. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR POLICY 


What suggestions for economic policy, especially for the United States, can 
be gleaned from the experience of agriculture in these two periods? 

In the first place, it is easy to see that the lesson which was not learned dur- 
ing the early nineteenth century was still unlearned during the early twentieth. 
The boom of the 1920’s in America involved what was essentially a repetition of 


* Cf. the statement in Fussell and Compton, ‘‘Agricultural Adjustments after the 
Napoleonic Wars,’’ 186:—‘‘With the exception of the two years 1818 and 1825, the down- 
ward trend following the Napoleonic Wars was more prolonged than in the post-Great War 
period. The nadir of prices was not reached until 1829,” 

This statement of the price movement does not seem to be completely accurate. John 
A. Todd, The Mechanism of Exchange, 233 (London, 1919), gives an index of commodity 
prices which declines until 1849 (based on Jevons’, Sauerbeck’s, and the British Board of 
Trade indexes), with rising prices from 1833-37 and 1843-46. Enfield, Agricultural Crisis, 
130-131, shows wheat prices declining to 1851, and wholesale prices falling to 1849, with the 
same interruptions as in Todd. Thus the downward trend continued for thirty rather 
than twenty years. Moreover, it is yet too early to say that the end of the lower phase 
of the “long wave’’ starting with 1919 is now over. There seems to be no more justification 
for regarding the price rise of 1833 or 1922 as interrupting the trend than the rise in 1818 
or 1938. 
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the same sort of story: inflation, a positive margin between prices and costs, 
expansion of output, plowing up of grasslands, increased investment in fixed 
sapital, and then deflation, falling prices, failure to adjust output, losses, and 
land lying waste. It would be unfair to the economist to suggest that it is 
he who has failed to learn from the unfortunate experience of others, either in 
previous periods or in our own, for he has long been aware of the dangers of 
inflation and overinvestment. Yet, in the formulation of policy to prevent or 
cure agricultural depression, the economist has perhaps played an inadequate 
role. 

Enfield, writing in 1924, proposed price stabilization through the traditional 
method of alteration of the bank rediscount rates and open market policy as 
a solution. He rejoiced that the Federal Reserve System was apparently fol- 
lowing such a policy, because the price level after 1922 had been stable. Sub- 
sequent experience and theoretical analysis has shown that a stable price level 
does not assure ‘‘equilibrium,”’ and when accompanied by falling costs of pro- 
duction, can only mean profit inflation with the consequent overinvestment 
and distortion of the investment structure. At the time Enfield wrote, the 
policy of the Federal Reserve System was in that sense already inflationary, 
and it became more so after 1927. The maintenance of equilibrium requires 
that prices fall as costs of production fall through improved technique, but this 
condition is only a necessary one, and unfortunately not a sufficient one, for 
equilibrium. For example, falling prices may discourage investment, stimu- 
late hoarding, and lead to cumulative deflation. No simple cure-all in the way 
of a price policy presents itself. 

Some sort of control of agricultural production seems to be necessary to pre- 
vent overexpansion in good times and enforce contraction during depression. 
The Agricultural Adjustment Act program of crop restriction appears to have 
been a singularly short-sighted means to a worthy end—at least from the purely 
economic point of view. Instead of reducing output by forcing submarginal 
land out of use, it reduced output on all grades of land, thus raising per-unit 
costs instead of lowering them. It included payment of a processing tax by 
the very people who provided one of the most important sources of demand for 
agricultural products, and even if the tax were passed on to consumers, the 
demand for agricultural products would ultimately be reduced. In practice, 
the unforseen drought was probably much more effective in reducing output 
than the Agricultural Adjustment Act program, but since neither had the effect 
of taking a significant amount of submarginal land out of use, neither can be 
regarded as truly beneficial. 

The more recent program of the Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation is 
not a permanent solution either. Its policy, when instituted by foreign govern- 
ments, is described by the less euphemistic term, “dumping’’—which is really 


36 For example, Lionel Robbins, The Great Depression, 48-49 (New York, 1934); Enfield, 
Agricultural Crisis, 126; and Friedrich A. Hayek, Prices and Production, 107-108 (ed. 2, 
London, 1935). 
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what the program is. By buying surpluses in order to maintain prices to 
farmers, and then selling at a loss on foreign markets, farmers and foreign 
consumers are being subsidized at the expense of the American economy as a 
whole. Worse still, it tends to maintain a situation that is essentially un- 
economic. The simple fact is that the grain and cotton acreage in the United 
States is too large for the demand. The ultimate solution must be, not to 
develop price-maintenance schemes to make this situation possible, but to 
eliminate the situation altogether. Granted, there is an immediate problem of 
farm relief that must be faced. In so far as possible, it would be preferable to 
move farmers from submarginal land and set them to work constructing useful 
public works. Arable land should be reconverted into grass, slow and painful 
though the process may be. 

Prevention is always better than cure, and administrative effort should be 
devoted at least in part to devising and enforcing schemes to prevent another 
era of overexpansion in the event that a boom—whether a war boom or other- 
wise—should develop in the near future. Wars and booms do not last forever, 
and it is insurance against unnecessary suffering if agricultural production is 
not permitted to increase in such a way that deep and prolonged agricultural 
depression is the inevitable result once the boom ends. The use of the proceeds 
from a progressive tax on output during booms for relief payments, conditional 
upon restriction of output, to farmers who are least able to cover costs during 
depressions, might prove an effective instrument for production control. 

To date there is little to suggest that foreign demand for American agricul- 
tural produce will increase as enormously in the present struggle as in the last 
war. Since 1918, the trend throughout the world has been toward increased 
economic independence. ‘Tariffs, quotas, barter agreements, subsidies, and 
self-sufficiency programs have resulted in a drastic decline in the volume of 
world trade. England and France have both tended to develop empire trade 
at the expense of trade with the rest of the world.*7 The very maldistribution 
of the world’s gold supply, two-thirds of which is held by the United States, 
will make imports more difficult for the belligerents than during the World 
War. The reluctance of the United States to make loans to the Allies will 
have a similar effect. Moreover, the Allies entered the present war at a con- 
siderably lower level of economic activity than in 1914. It will, accordingly, 
be easier for them to meet war demands from their own unemployed resources 
without too great a decline in standard of living.*® Germany, it is true, had no 
excess capacity when the war began; but her imports from America are not 

7 For a more complete description and analysis of these trends, see Benjamin Higgins, 
“The Economic War since 1918,’ in War in the Twentieth Century (New York, 1940), and 
“Germany’s Bid for Agricultural Self Sufficiency,’’ Journal of Farm Economics, 21:435-461 
(May 1939); and Heinrich Heuser, Controls of International Trade (Philadelphia, 1939). 

** In countries like Canada where the level of unemployment was still quite high and 
where military contribution is likely to be limited, it is possible that the secondary effects 
of war expenditures will be so pronounced that the standard of living will actually rise 
during the war. 
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likely to increase, if only because she lacks an adequate means of payment. It 
seems a fair guess that if the war continues at its present pace, there will be 
no need for any of the belligerent countries, except Finland, to withdraw men 
and resources from agriculture, either for actual fighting or for replacing arms 
and munitions. 

On the other hand, there is less prospect of a return to sane geographical 
specialization at the war’s end than there was in 1914. There are already in- 
dications that agricultural history will repeat itself once again in England and 
France; but this time the Allied governments are encouraging agricultural ex- 
pansion with their eyes open. They realize that if war-time buying suddenly 
stops with a declaration of peace, their farmers will suffer years of severe eco- 
nomic strain. The farmers know it too. Accordingly, the British Govern- 
ment has promised farmers higher prices after the war if they respond to the 
present demand for agricultural produce by expanding production. If the 
promise is kept, it means continued restrictions on agricultural imports once 
the war is over. Restriction leads to restriction. It is highly probable that 
the trend toward economic independence and shrinking world trade will con- 
tinue during and after this war. If so, American agriculture may well find 
itself over-expanded, even if not one additional acre is plowed up in the 
meantime. 

The system of bi-lateral trade agreements, perhaps with trade areas rather 
than individual countries being parties to barter arrangements, is likely to 
become even more extensive once this war is over. It behooves us, therefore, 
to do everything possible to build up our own trade area, which is likely to be 
the Western Hemisphere, with or without Canada; and also to come to as 
favorable terms as possible with European and Oriental countries, in order to 
salvage as much foreign trade as possible when the war is over. Perhaps Fate 
will be kinder and give us a reaction toward free trade; but in either case any 
relaxation of the trade-agreements program at the present time would be most 
unfortunate. 


Department of Economics 
Harvard University 


THE ROLE OF THE HORSE IN THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF EARLY 
CALIFORNIA! 


ROBERT M. DENHARDT 


Domestic animals were introduced into California by the first Spanish expe- 
dition sent out from Lower California in 1769. Each mission and presidio es- 
tablished was stocked with horses and cattle from the sister missions to the 
southward. In 1784, there were enough cattle to feed the settlers, and by 1800, 
the number of livestock had so increased, due to the climate and the natural 
grasses, that there was never a scarcity until the Gold Rush of 1849.7 

Livestock was always easy to obtain, even from the earliest times,—a fact 
clearly indicated by the market value. Cattle were listed at $9 per head in 
1776, and five years later, in 1781, were valued at only about $10.43 By 1800, 
California had 74,000 cattle, 24,000 horses, and 88,000 sheep, and these figures 
also indicate how rapidly the animals reproduced in their new environment. 
Most of them, of course, belonged to the missions, but as secularization pro- 
ceeded, the animals were widely dispersed, many living in a semiferal state 
until the arrival of the Anglo-Americans.* 


1 This article was originally presented as a report in the graduate seminar of Professor 
Herbert I. Priestley at the University of California. 

2? Juan Bautista de Alvarado, ‘‘Historia de California (1876),’’ 32-33 (MS., Bancroft 
Library, University of California). The manuscripts cited in this article are written in 
the Spanish of early California. 

’ California Archives, ‘‘Provincial State Papers, Benecia Military,’’ 1:45 (MS.,Bancroft 
Library). 

* The statistical data on the number and distribution of horses in California may be 
summarized as follows: 


Place 1831 1834 1842 
Presidio de Sam 470 
Misién de San Francisco de Solano..................... 725 700 
Misién de San Rafael Arcdngel......................... 450 500 
Misién de San Francisco de Asis....................005- 1,239 1,600 50 
Misi6n de Santa 7 1,200 250 
1,300 1,100 200 
Pueblo de 1,000 
Misién de San Juan Bautista...................0000000 401 1,200 
Misién de San Carlos Borromeo de Monterey........... 470 700 
Misién de Nuestra Sefiora de la Soledad................ 1,070 1,200 
Misién de San Antonio de Padua....................... 1,060 2,000 500 
Misién de San Miguel Arcdngel......................0-- 950 2,500 50 
Misién de San Luis Obispo de Tolosa................... 800 4,000 200 
Presidio de Santa Baérbara...............0..eeeceeeeeess 1,300 
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The cattle were leggy and tough with long horns—brothers of the famous 
Texas longhorns—and the horses small and wiry, although not quite as small 
as the average horse of the American Southwest, due probably to the superior 
feed available in California. Immigration and the Gold Rush, however, com- 
pletely changed the condition of livestock in California. New blood was 
brought in, and the old breeds rapidly became extinct. Cattle were slaughtered 
for food in a most wasteful manner by the gold seekers. In order to conserve 
grass for the cattle, thousands of wild horses were driven off cliffs at Santa 
Barbara into the strait at Carquinez, or into corrals to die. By 1850, due to 
the influx of Americans, cattle were worth from $300 to $500 per head, although 
soon thereafter the newcomers began to raise livestock to supply the market, 
and accordingly prices dropped. In response to rumors of the fabulous prices 
paid for cattle, several herds were driven in from Texas. Before many years, 
the livestock industry revived, and California, in turn, began to supply the 
neighboring country, particularly Oregon and the Northwest, with foundation 
herds. The reestablishment of the old industry was rapid. The census figure 
of 262,000 cattle for 1850 rose within a decade to 1,180,000 and by 1862 was 
3,000,000. Except during several droughts, cattle raising has continued as one 
of California’s leading industries, and horses still play an important role in 
that business. 

The only contact of early California with the outside world was an occa- 
sional whaling or trading vessel which touched its shores to carry away hides 
and tallow. Indian labor was plentiful, and the temperate climate and boun- 
teous natural grasses encouraged increase among the herds of cattle, whose 
hides and tallow spelled wealth to the California rancheros. All nature in- 
vited an outdoor existence. Although wheeled carriages of any description 
were unknown and the picturesque but rough carretas hardly encouraged trans- 
portation, the Californian never walked. Why should he, with his numberless 
bands of beautiful horses? It is not surprising that the caballero, with his 
instinctive love of finery, spent fortunes on his montadura. 


Place 1831 1834 1842 
Misién de la Purisima Concepcién....................... 1,000 2,000 300 
Misién de San Fernando Rey de Espafia................ 300 5,000 400 
Pueblo de Los Angeles..............c.eccececeececeeces 5,208 
Presidio de San Diego..... 625 
Misién de San Gabriel 20,000 500 
Misié6n de San Juan 290 1,900 150 
Misién de San Luis Rey de Francia..................... 2,100 10,000 400 
Misién de San Diego de Alcalaé......................... 1,196 1,800 100 


The data for 1831 are from Alexander Forbes, A History of Upper and Lower California, 
265-266 (London, 1839); that for 1834 and 1842 are from Hubert Howe Bancroft, California 
Pastoral, 1769-1848 (The Works of Hubert Howe Bancroft, v. 34), 339 (San Francisco, 1888). 
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Spain has always been a country of colorful raiment. The centuries in which 
she suffered invasions heightened her people’s natural sense of the picturesque. 
To mention just a few of the peoples who have influenced her habiliment, one 
may list the Romans, the Goths, the Moors, and the Gypsies. In the New 
World, the Spanish blood was crossed with native American stock, and here 
again received a new infusion from a race equally artistic, one which was able to 
mix colors as no European people ever could.’ When these people came to 
California to establish a culture midway between savagery and civilization, 
the expression of the desire for personal finery reached a peak perhaps never 
before or since approached. Where else in the world could you have an 
ordinary situation which boasted of a woman, in a house of two rooms with a 
mud floor, “dressed in spangled satin shoes, silk gown, high comb, and gilt, 
if not gold, ear-rings and necklace?’”’® Arthur Chapman, some hundred years 
later, echoed this situation with his little jingle: 


He had found life’s secret, 

He had traced it to its source, 
With his hundred dollar saddle 
And his twenty dollar horse. 


There are some rather specific descriptions of the costumes of the Californians 
available in the Bancroft Library of the University of California. For the most 
part, they have been utilized very little. From these a few may be selected 
as being typical of the group. 

The manuscript entitled ‘‘Vida de un Ranchero,”’ by José del Carmen Lugo, 
once the wealthy owner of the Rancho San Antonio, includes the following de- 
scription of the attire of the Californians. The men never cut their hair. It 
was parted in the middle, braided into one braid of three tresses (as with the 
Chinese) and then thrown over the back. The women also parted their hair 
in the middle and braided it as did the men, but they let it cover the ears. 
The men cut their beards short, leaving sideburns from the temple to the border 
of the jaw (orilla de la Quijada). They usually shaved every four or five days, 
generally on Saturday afternoons. As a rule, the men bound their heads with 
a black silk kerchief, the knot either in front or behind. This was topped by a 
hat secured by a deerskin band or silk ribbon, depending on the purse of the 
owner. More often than not the hat was tipped to one side or the other as 
the owner changed moods. The average hat was called a poblano, being made 
at Pueblo, although the rich had fine woolen (vicufia) or leather (vaqueta) 
hats. Occasionally a palm hat made by the Indians was seen. Poblanos were 
curved and had a wide brim (gachos con faldas de ancho regular).’ 

The montadura, or the accoutrements of the horse, were equally colorful. 


* The serapes of Saltillo, Mexico, are especially noteworthy for their color blends, and 
are common in California homes. 

*Richard Henry Dana, Two Years Before the Mast, 88 (Boston, 1869). 

’ These details are from José del Carmen Lugo, ‘‘Vida de un Ranchero (1877),’’ 86-88 
(MS., Bancroft Library). 
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Silver engraving, artistic leather stamping, and pictorial embroidering were all 
utilized in the ranchero’s montadura. The Californian bit was a massive piece 
of metal, elaborately trimmed and inlaid with burnished silver, delicately 
wrought and attached to the bridle with silver chains. These large spade bits 
have been considered cruel devices of torture by many Yankees, but used prop- 
erly by the Californians, who broke with a jaquima and rode with a loose rein, 
they were from all angles eminently satisfactory. 

The saddle of the Californian was an elaborate article. A description of one, 
owned by an early comandante of Santa Barbara, indicates this rather clearly.® 
Its most distinctive feature was the high pommel which represented a human 
head made of rawhide stretched over wood. The ears, high up over the fore- 
head, gave the figure a grotesque appearance, while the open lips revealed two 
rows of tiny white teeth, taken from some small animal. The eyes were made 
of turquoise and the hair of engraved gold. The mochilla, or outer covering 
of the saddle, was exquisite. It was made of leather and was folded through 
the center like a blanket until ready for use, at which time it was thrown ove 
the saddle. The pommel and the cantle projected through two fitted openings, 
and lacing effected the required curve of the seat. The mochilla extended fore 
and aft and on the sides reached to the rider’s ankles. This surface provided 
an area for decoration which was not wasted. It was covered with embroidery 
and carvings, employing gold, silver, and silks of brightest hue, and any 
vacant space remaining was filled with exquisite stamping. The anquera or, 
as it was sometimes called when small, the colo de pato was decorated to match. 
The anquera was attached to the cantle and in some cases covered the entire 
haunches of the animal. Today the mochilla and the anquera, as well as the 
embroidery, have disappeared, leaving leather stamping and silver work as 
the principal embellishments. 

Antonio Francisco Coronel, who lived during the golden era, described the 
Californians’ montadura as follows: 


The tree and bow of the saddle was big and roughly made to resist the hard use to which it 
was put. The saddle was secured on the horse by means of ropes made of hides and a belt 
made of horse hair. The trees and bows of the saddles were covered with a square piece of 
leather with flowers carved on it as ornaments. Over this was placed a bigger piece of 
leather that covered the horse almost entirely on both sides. This leather was more 
carefully carved with ornaments and sometimes it was embroidered with American agave 
and silk threads of different colors, and even with gold and silver, according to the purse 
of the individual. The saddle also had an anquera which covered the horse’s haunches 
and was also made of the same kind of leather, ornamented similarly to the large leather 
covering, which was called corazas. In addition there were leather pockets where the 
necessary supplies for the trip were carried. The reata, which was the principal thing to 
every Californian, was made of half-an-inch-wide strips of cowhide. From four to six 


8 This description of one of Don José de la Guerra y Norriega’s saddles is based on 
“California Montadura,’’ California Illustrated Magazine (San Francisco, 1893). There 
is also a good description of the montadura by Flora Haines Longhead, ‘‘The Old California 
Vaquero,” in Land of Sunshine, 5:109-114 (Los Angeles, 1896). 
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of these strips were interwoven to make a rope. When the weaving act was finished, the 
rope was stretched and handled in such a manner as to make it perfectly flexible. When 
the reata was not in immediate use, it was tied with leather straps to the leather covering 
the horse’s haunches. If it was to be used at any moment’s notice, it was held in readiness 
on the saddle horn. The knife was another article of first importance. It was carried in a 
sheath on the right side of the right leg and held by the bindings of the boot. 

The sword, although it was not of very much use to the countrymen, was carried by all, 
tied on the left side of the saddle so that when the man was mounted it lay under his leg. 
When the manga, or serape,—also a very indispensable object—was not being used, it was 
rolled up and tied next to the reata. 

While working in the country, the cowboys had to spend the nights in the open. They 
used the saddle as a pillow and the coraza as mattress; then they covered themselves with 
their serapes. 

When these countrymen had to go on an expedition against the Indians or when they 
were in the military service, they provided themselves with an additional long jacket made 
of seven pieces of shammy skin which covered the body from the neck to the knees. This 
jacket was used as a protection against the arrows of hostile Indians. They also had an 
oval-shaped shield which was slightly convexed and had a sort of handle through which the 
left arm was put so as to hold the shield in a defensive position. * 


Carmen Lugo gave more explicit details concerning the ranch life of the mis- 
sions. Each mission had several mayordomos who supervised the different 
tasks. They were appointed according to their merit and ability. The 
caporales were chosen from among the more intelligent Indians and those who 
spoke the best Spanish. The caporales gave the orders to those natives who did 
not use Spanish, and, acting as interpreters, they helped alcaldes and mayor- 
domos in their respective tasks around the mission. 

Each mission had several vaqueros (cowboys) who were generally Indians from 
the mission proper. The vaqueros performed all of the tasks common to cow- 
boys, working under the supervision of the mayordomos and caporales. Some 
of the vaqueros rode with saddles, while others did not. Those who rode sad- 
dled horses were furnished with all the necessary equipment—saddles, bridles, 
ropes, and spurs—by the mission; the others received only the minimum equip- 
ment given all the natives. Except the vaqueros, no Indians were ever allowed 
on horseback. To disobey was, since the earliest days, one of the most serious 
offenses. 

Until 1853, the wheat was always threshed by horses. The harvest was 
carried into a corral, a yard often a hundred feet square with a substantial 
fence. Sometimes the straw would top the fence. A group of from thirty to 
sixty mares were driven in upon the straw. The colts were roped and taken 
out so as not to injure them. The Indians would then start the group milling 
around the corral and the grain was soon threshed. 


The main season for the roundup came in April of each year. Once the season for the rodeos 
was to begin, the major would sound a drum to summon the people in his town and notify 
them that the rodeos were to start on such a date and at such a place. The rodeos were 


* Antonio Francisco Coronel, ‘‘Cosas de California (1877),’’ 237-238 (MS., Bancroft 
Library). 
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presided over by a judge. The different cattle-owners would claim their cattle, one by 
one, taking them to their own sections. To make this separation they cut an animal from 
the main herd and drove it to the owner’s group. If the animal was hard to handle, they 


would rope it. 
After each individual had separated his animals he would notify the owner of the rodeo 


and the judge so that they could go over and verify the cut. If the rodeo owner and the 
judge approved the separation, the cattle owner would drive his animals home. The cattle 
owner was not given any document since it was not necessary with each of the animals 
branded. Besides, few could write. 

Once the cattle were at the ranch headquarters the owner would brand them. The 
brand went on the hip. The cattle were also marked on the ears, the mark consisting of 
cuts at the top or lower part of the ear. Each cattle owner had a distinctive mark for his 


cattle.!° 


Many horses and cattle ran wild in the outskirts of the missions and caused 
no little trouble amongst the ranchers. The years between 1821 and 1824 were 
particularly bad, as the wild horses ate much of the pasture needed for the 
domestic herds and caused many of the tame animals to desert their com- 
panions and join their wild relatives. 

The Government, backed by the rancheros, decided to stop this encrouch- 
ment, and the following observations by Carmen Lugo indicate the measures 


taken: 


I remember having seen three corrals here in Los Angeles—two were made by the people 
of the town and one by my father. Many other persons also made corrals for the same 
purpose. Those corrals were erected just outside the town. After rounding up the stock, 
the cowboys would take them to the corral and hold them there. Then they would open 
small doors through which only one animal at a time could pass. As the wild horses came 
out, two or three men, placed right next to the doors on the outside, killed the horses with 
lances. This was done, of course, after the tame animals among the wild herd were sepa- 
rated. They killed all of the horses which were unclaimed. I know there were thousands 
of wild horses killed at that time. There were many killed in another corral built for the 
same purpose in the Nietos ranch.!! 


The Californians had a peculiar method of breaking wild horses which de- 
serves notice. The colts were allowed to run until they were four or five years 
old. Before that age they might be lassoed half a dozen times, but always at 
least once to be branded. The first step in breaking a colt was to drive him 
along with the herd into a corral where he was roped. The rest of the horses 
were then turned out. A second lasso was thrown on one of the colt’s feet and 
he was soon brought to the ground. A vaquero then grabbed the colt’s head, 
and holding it down, covered the eyes, while another vaquero tied the feet se- 
curely together, so that the colt could not possibly rise. A jaquima, or head- 
stall, with a long hair rope and a piece of leather arranged so that it could 
be drawn down over the colt’s eyes to blind him was fastened on securely, then 
the lasso was removed, his feet were untied, and he was allowed to rise. After 
some rearing and plunging he became tired and, finding himself securely fas- 


10 Lugo, ‘“‘Vida de un Ranchero,’’ 114-115. 
11 Tbid., 116. 
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tened, would quiet down. One of the vaqueros would then approach the colt 
cautiously and pull the blind down over his eyes. This required a great deal 
of time and was dangerous. As soon as the blind was down the colt would 
stand, while a vaquero fastened a Spanish saddle on him. After it was well 
cintado (cinched), the blind was raised, and again the colt would pitch and 
snort and often throw himself down. When this excitement was over the 
vaquero again lowered the blind, and the colt would stand trembling with fear 
and exhaustion. The vaqguero would then tighten the cinch, tie the long mecata 
or hair rope of the jaquima to serve as reins, fasten the ears under the halter 
so the colt could not hear, and, throwing a leather strap over the saddle, he 
would mount. When mounted, he threw his knees forward bent at right angles 
by the short stirrups, and tightened the outside girth over them, so that he 
was really tied on. 

When the colt’s ears were freed, and the blind raised, the vaquero was ready to 
ride. The colt then gave his major demonstration. The vaquero, practically 
tied on the saddle, rode easily. The stiff-legged jumps were hard to take, but 
the excitement repaid the work. Within a short time, the colt would stop 
pitching and be content to run. The rider then put down the blind, dis- 
mounted, removed the saddle, raised the blind, and let the colt rest until the 
next day. If he had bucked very violently and promised to be extremely 
troublesome, he was tied with his head up so that his neck would get stiff and 
then he would be unable to buck as viciously the following day. He was rid- 
den every day for several months until broken. The hackamore was never 
taken off until the horse was completely broken; this kept his mouth in good 
condition, and he learned to obey the reins of the hackamore as easily as he 
afterwards would the bit. 

When a bit was first used on a California horse, he would normally pitch, 
although perfectly peaceful with a hackamore. To make stiff-legged jumps 
was, and is, one characteristic of a California horse. Put on a strange saddle 
or bridle, or scare him, and he will jump. The use of the hackamore instead 
of the bridle is very important. One of the dangers of the English system is 
that the bit will cause the horse to rear and fall backwards. The California 
horse, although infinitely wilder than the Eastern, seldom fell back. The strap 
was also a great service. It made the rider part of the horse, as the latter could 
not make a motion without the former sharing it. At the same time, the rider, 
by straightening his legs, could free himself instantly in case of emergency.” 

There were some wonderful riders among the women of California. Many 
of them rode without regard to convention and managed the horse in a master- 
ful fashion. Some could rope like a man; such was Sefiorita Josefa Arguello, 
daughter of the governor. Commonly women rode alone, but at times, when 


” For an early description of this method of breaking horses, see the letterof July 28, 
1853 to the editors of the Daily Alta California (San Francisco), reprinted by Robert 
Denhardt under the title, ‘“Grain Threshing and Horse Breaking,’’ in the Western Horse- 
man, 2(5):13, 25 (Lafayette, Calif., 1937). 
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going to a dance, the men rode behind. The women occupied the saddles, the 
men mounted the anquero and guided the horses. One advantage claimed by 
H. H. Bancroft of this method was that the arms of the man encircled the fair 
horsewoman. 

The Californians were a pleasure-loving people. Indeed, to pass time pleas- 
antly was the most serious consideration of their world of affairs. It was put 
alongside of eating, drinking, and religion, the latter to ensure perpetuation 
of this ideal state. As Bancroft asked, ‘Is not this the privilege—nay, the 
chief end—of man, of all animate things, the butterfly and the bee, apes and 
women, and no less the merchant, the politician, the preacher, and peddler, 
and pig?’’s 

One of the favorite sports was a bear-and-bull fight. When animportant holi- 
day arrived, which frequently happened, vaqueros were sent out with a cart to 
rope and bring a bear to the town or ranch which was to have the sport. To- 
day, it would seem quite a trick to go and rope a grizzly bear, but there are too 
many authenticated references to this feat to doubt the accuracy of the 
statements. 

One rancher was riding over the hills to visit a neighbor when he saw a bear. 
Taking down his rope, he lassoed the bear, which, contrary to expectations, 
rushed the horse and rider the moment he felt the rope. Being unable to 
tighten the rope, there was no alternative but flight. Passing under an oak 
tree, the rancher threw the end of his rope over a limb and, catching it, took his 
dallies around the horn and soon had the bear hanging on the branch. Tak- 
ing a couple of turns around the tree he had the bear fast and in short order 
had him hog-tied. 

The normal procedure for obtaining bears was for the vaqueros to travel in 
groups, and when a bear was found, one would rope its head and another its 
hind legs. The horses then stretched the bear out and other riders tied him 
so he could be placed in the wagon. 

When the bear was obtained and the day for the function arrived, a bull was 
also brought to the enclosure. The animals were tied together with a rope 
somewhat less than 30 feet long, depending on the size of the ring or plaza. 
Sometimes the bear won and sometimes the bull. However, in one fight in 
Santa Barbara a bear killed three bulls in succession.‘ The bull would start the 
fight and the bear, merely defending himself, ended it. On another occasion, 
a bull killed a bear with a single thrust of its horns. 

The fight generally took place inside a strong, wooden fence behind which 
was a platform for the women and children. The men watched on horseback 
with reatas ready in case of an accident. In Monterey there is still to be seen 
an adobe and wood bull-and-bear ring. 

Bullfights were also held, although normally the golpe de gracia, or death- 


13 Bancroft, California Pastoral, 406. 
“Coronel, “Cosas de California,” 244; José Arnaz, ‘‘Recuerdos (1878),’’ 21 (MS., 


Bancroft Library). 
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blow, was not given unless some visiting toreador from Mexico City or Spain 
was present. Most of the towns had plazas built with bullfights in mind. The 
bull was turned loose in the arena and various local men would try their skill 
at sticking the colorful darts between his shoulders as he thundered by or 
would tease him with their serapes.“ When the bull was tired and everyone 
who wished to enter the arena with him had done so, the gate was opened and 
he was turned out. 

At this point, all the men who had been waiting on horseback had their 
opportunity. They would colear, that is, throw the bull by the tail as he ran 
out. This was called the corrida de toros and was a particularly popular sport, 
as a large number could participate in the game at the same time. As the bull 
left the arena all of the horsemen would take out after him pell-mell and try 
to grab him by the tail and throw him off balance. With so many horses and 
men jostling about, it proved almost as dangerous as it was popular. They 
would also colear even when there was no corrida or bullfight. 

Horse racing was always a favorite pastime, but when combined with car- 
rera del gallo, it was perhaps the leading sport. Carrera del gallo consisted of 
burying a chicken with only its head exposed. Then each rider would dash 
by at full speed and try to swing down and grasp the chicken by the neck and 
reach the end of the course with the head in his hand. As the chicken fre- 
quently moved its head, this called for real skill and horsemanship. 

Juego de la Vara was another favorite. All of the men who wished to par- 
ticipate in the game formed a circle and faced the inside. Enough room was 
left between each horseman to allow him to wheel about and run around the 
back of the circle. A rider, carrying a flexible stick, rode around the circle 
slowly until he decided to give the stick to someone. The receiver immediately 
gave chase and tried to strike the rider before he could make the complete 
circle and enter the vacant spot. The same game is still played today by school 
boys on foot and generally with a roll of newspapers. 

The early Californians even made a sport of their work. A good example is 
nuguear. This method of killing cattle was, of course, done on horseback and 
was the most satisfactory since it was amusing. Whenever a ranch owner 
wished to slaughter, he sent a number of riders on good horses to be the nu- 
queadores. With knife in hand, these cowboys rode at full speed, and when 
they came to an animal which was to be killed, they skillfully struck it on the 
neck in a spot which would sever the spinal cord. The animal would fall dead 
instantly when struck correctly, while the nuqueadores kept going ahead nu- 
queando to the right and left as they rode. 

All Californians were skillful with a rope, and were always having sport rop- 
ing objects and one another. Alexander Forbes, who wrote a history of Cali- 
fornia in 1839, said the first thing you saw in a little'urchin’s hand was a lasso 


* Coronel, ‘‘Cosas de California,” 242, 
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of thread or twine with which he essayed to ensnare his mother’s kittens and 
chickens.'® Roping contests and games involving the reata were common. 

Taken as a whole, the horse and the equipment pertaining to the horse were 
of major importance in the California amusements. Even at dances the men 
commonly sat on horseback, getting off only to dance and then returning to 
their superior point of observation. From birth until death, the horse was an 
inseparable unit of the Californian’s whole make-up. 


Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
College Station, Texas 


16 Forbes, History of Upper and Lower California, 274. 
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THE WISCONSIN DOMESDAY BOOK 
A Metruop or RESEARCH FOR AGRICULTURAL HIsTORIANS! 
JOSEPH SCHAFER 


The ‘‘survey”’ is the scientific fetish of the age. Whether or not it will 
persist depends upon the significance of the results flowing from the varied 
applications made of the idea. As affecting social life, two contrasted types of 
survey have hitherto divided the field. They may be described as the two- 
dimensional and the three-dimensional. The first concerns itself almost ex- 
clusively with facts and conditions observable at the surface of society by one 
who inspects a given community or unit. It is the statistical approach. The 
other emphasizes origins with only incidental attention to the existing social 
complex. It may be called either the biological or the historical method. It 
aims to shadow forth the things which now are by directing the eye along the 
course which marks the process of becoming. 

The true method combines the essentials of both the statistical and the his- 
torical, and yields a result analogous to what the painter obtains through a 
study of both the spiritual and the physical lineaments of his subject. He 


1 This article is a mature statement of the research methods and objectives of the Wis- 
consin Domesday Book studies, and is here made available to readers of Agricultural History 
because of its significant contributions to research in agricultural as well as local history. 
The essay, as here printed with permission, is a slight revision and adaptation of the paper 
entitled ‘‘A Rural Life Survey of a Western State’’ which was presented at the Conference 
on the History of the Trans-Mississippi West at the University of Colorado on June 20, 
1929, and printed in its report, The Trans-Mississippi West; Papers Read at a Conference 
Held at the University of Colorado, June 18-June 21, 1929, edited by James F. Willard and 
Colin B. Goodykoontz, p. 291-308 (Boulder, University of Colorado, 1930). 

Dr. Schafer’s earliest formal statement on the subject appears under the title, ‘‘The 
Wisconsin Domesday Book,” in the Wisconsin Magazine of History, 4:61-74 (September 
1920). On January 17, 1921, Dr. Schafer presented a paper on ‘‘The Microscopic Method 
Applied to History’”’ at the annual meeting of the Minnesota Historical Society which 
was printed in the Minnesota History Bulletin, 4:3-20 (February—May 1921). On Decem- 
ber 28 of the same year, Dr. Schafer read a paper on ‘“The Wisconsin Domesday Book in 
Agricultural History’’ at the joint session of the Agricultural History Society with the 
American Historical Association at St. Louis, and an abstract of this paper was printed 
with the same title in the American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1921, p. 220- 
221 (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1926). In the article by Dr. Schafer entitled 
“Documenting Local History” in the Wisconsin Magazine of History, 5:142-159 (December 
1921), the historical data on the town of Newton which was gathered by means of the 
Wisconsin Domesday Book methods are analyzed with a view to illustrating their possi- 
bilities. Dr. Schafer’s article on ‘‘Cooperation between the State Historical Society and 
Local Historical Societies’? in the Wisconsin Magazine of History, 4:200-207 (December 
1920), and his 6-page Schedule for the Study of Local History of Wisconsin Rural Towns, 
Teachers’ Edition (Madison, State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1926) may also be cited 
a supplementary contributions to the subject.—Zditor. 
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could limn a picture designed to reveal the spiritual qualities alone, employ- 
ing a generalized form of the human face to carry them, as did Fra Angelico. 
He could also copy the physical contours of an individual countenance and 
give us a crude photograph. But a true artistic representation presupposes a 
knowledge of subjective states as well as of external features. 

About twenty years ago, a plan—now generally known as the Wisconsin 
Domesday Book method—was outlined for making intensive historical studies 
of restricted local areas. The hope was entertained that, by placing a small 
community “under the microscope,”’ historical processes of general interpreta- 
tive value might be identified, much as the scientist demonstrates life prin- 
ciples by examining drops of blood or infinitesimal particles of tissue. 

The older method of studying local history has its uses for local purposes. 
That method involves assembling and analysing oral reminiscences of aged 
persons; written records accidentally preserved in the form of letters and jour- 
nals; official minutes of political, religious, educational, military, industrial, and 
fraternal organizations; and files of newspapers illustrating local activities at 
given intervals. But reliance upon such sources alone renders community 
history a haphazard pursuit and, by reason of the plethora of material in one 
locality and its paucity in another, makes the results non-comparable and there- 
fore nearly valueless from the scientific point of view. 

The quest in Wisconsin was for a group of sources of universal availability 
and applicability which might serve to establish a significant outline of the 
history of any agricultural area in the State. This outline could then be 
developed to any practical and desired extent Sy using all the sources men- 
tioned above, and still others which will be referred to in a moment. 

Fixing one’s gaze upon an area destined historically to become the commun- 
ity under consideration, the first survey-er was the surveyor. To be sure, some 
districts in Wisconsin were visited earlier by fur traders, who occasionally left 
written descriptions of what they saw; military officers traversed portions of the 
territory and wrote about it; missionaries saw and described a few widely 
severed localities. Records left by such visitors are valuable for the study of 
the communities to which they apply, but they are sporadic. The surveyor, 
on the other hand, or as he is technically called, the Deputy United States 
Surveyor General, who established the base lines and principal meridians, then 
laid out ranges of townships north or south of the base line and east or west 
of the meridians, afterwards dividing the townships into sections, was 
everywhere. 

With his chainmen and axemen, the surveyor pitched tent in some shelter- 
ing grove, by creek or riverside, unlimbered his instruments, and began running 
lines. He might be a man of wide experience who had inspected many diverse 
types of widely separated regions, or he might be a recent college graduate 


altogether wanting in the landlooker’s guile. In either case, the new field of | 


his labors was to him interesting in itself, and besides he was instructed to 
record certain definite observations concerning every part covered by his 
survey. 
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If the outer boundaries of townships had not been established, his first 
problem was to run these. Then beginning at a point | mile west of the south- 
vast corner he ran 1 mile north, and closed section 36 by running to the east 
boundary 1 mile. Another mile north, with a right line east set off section 
25. So he continued till the range of sections was outlined from 36 to 1, when 
he proceeded to the next range, and the next, until the township had been 
divided into 36 numbered sections. 

In accomplishing this work, the surveyor had to walk all around each square 
mile of territory and, unless the land was either densely wooded or excessively 
rough and broken, he was sure to have seen nearly every part of every section. 
He described what he saw according to formulas made and provided for that 
purpose. He exhibited on his township plat the courses and junctions of 
streams, the direction of trails or roads, the location of mineral outcrops; 
also such human signs as Indian villages, battlefields, earthworks, and squat- 
ters’ cabins. Above all, however, he described the land, using a simple desig- 
nation like first class, second class, and third class to indicate how relatively 
desirable it would be to future cultivators; and he also called attention to its 
broken, rocky, swampy, or hilly character. 

This information is historically valuable; yet, wherever the Federal and State 
soil survey has been completed in Wisconsin, the description of the land given 
therein supersedes the surveyor’s description because it is vastly more detailed 
and more scientific. There is, however, one feature of the surveyor’s notes for 
which no substitute can be found, namely, the record of the nature of the orig- 
inal covering of the land. The surveyor was inevitably impressed by facts 
about the timber and the underbrush, for these would have a decisive bearing 
upon the desirability of the lands for agriculture and his notes were designed to 
be useful as an aid in land selection. Prudent landlookers habitually pro- 
vided themselves at the land office with transcripts of the surveyor’s notés be- 
fore visiting townships in which they hoped to locate, and the evidence these 
notes furnished about the land being ‘“‘prairie,’’ or “‘lightly timbered,”’ or ‘‘free 
from underbrush” was usually the determining point affecting its selection, 
soil conditions being equal to those of competing areas. Everybody, native 
and foreign, preferred open land. 

By studying the record left by the surveyor of a given township, which may 
have been settled ninety or one hundred years ago, the student of today can 
imaginatively enter into the human motives governing the process of settlement 
and farm making. With the immigrant, who has visited the land office and 
brought away plat and notes, he can penetrate the heavy woods of section 12, 
or follow a trail through the brush-free oak opening in section 30. He can see 
that the long swale lying athwart sections 23 and 31 prevented the early occu- 
pation of section 24 by cutting that part of the township off from a practicable 
road to market; and the early purchase of the lands in sections 9 and 16 is ex- 
plained to him by the fact that here a combination of high prairie, woodland, 
and low prairie or meadow gave opportunity for ideal farm locations. 
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The plats and notes of the original survey were usually executed in triplicate. 
One was sent to the General Land Office in Washington, one to the local land 
oifice in the given land district, and one to the Surveyor General’s office. A 
complete set of plats for the entire State of Wisconsin is on file in the State 
land office at Madison, and that office possesses the originals of the surveyor’s 
notes, the thin hip-pocket books in which this functionary pencilled his records. 
All of these materials are freely and conveniently at the service of historical 
workers. If they were not at hand, copies could always be procured from the 
General Land Office in Washington. They constitute one fundamental source 
for the so-called Wisconsin Domesday Book studies, in which the method herein 
described has already been illustrated by means of four publications: a volume 
of Town Studies (1924); Four Wisconsin Counties, Prairie and Forest (1927); 
The Wisconsin Lead Region (1932); and The Winnebago-Horicon Basin, A Type 
Study in Western History (1937).* 

In addition to the plats and notes, the land office documents include the 
“Tract Books” in which are recorded the names of persons who became pur- 
chasers or preemptors of the Government lands, with dates of entry. These 
might be used in telling the story of the absorption of the lands by private 
persons, the beginnings of settlement, and the relative desirability of the general 
types of land as judged from the order in which they were taken up. However, 
the “Tract Books” are awkward to use on account of the interlineations and 
erasures which they bear; and besides, the purpose being to identify the actual 
farm-makers, it becomes at once desirable to know more about the history of 
the private ownership of the land than these records show. 


2 For evaluations of the Wisconsin Domesday Book, Town Studies, v. 1 (atlas format), 
see Solon J. Buck in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 12:101-105 (June 1925); 
George M. Stephenson in the Minnesota History Bulletin, 5:593-595 (November 1924); and 
Raynor G. Wellington in the American Historical Review, 30:622-623 (April 1925). 

Joseph Schafer, Four Wisconsin Counties, Prairie and Forest (Wisconsin Domesday 
Book, General Studies, v. 2), concerning the rural phases of Kenosha, Racine, Milwaukee, 
and Ozaukee counties, is reviewed by Avery Craven in the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, 14:561-564 (March 1928). 

Joseph Schafer, The Wisconsin Lead Region (Wisconsin Domesday Book, General Stud- 
ies, v. 3), covering Grant, Iowa, and Lafayette counties, is reviewed by Ernest 8S. Osgood 
in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 21:91-92 (June 1934); and Guy-Harold Smith 
in the Geographical Review, 23:519-520 (July 1933). 

Joseph Schafer, The Winnebago-Horicon Basin, A Type Study in Western History (Wis- 
consin Domesday Book, General Studies, v. 4), relating to Calumet, Dodge, Fond du Lae, 
and Winnebago counties, is reviewed by Randolph C. Downes in the American Historical 
Review, 43:904-905 (July 1938); Everett E. Edwards in the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, 25:569-570 (March 1939); and Benjamin H. Hibbard in the Wisconsin Magazine 
of History, 21:107-109 (September 1937). 

Dr. Schafer’s History of Agriculture in Wisconsin (Madison, 1922) was issued as volume 
1 of the Wisconsin Domesday Book General Studies. It is reviewed by John D. Black in | 
the Minnesota History Bulletin, 5:132-135 (May 1923); Frederick Merk in the American | 
Historical Review, 29:153-154 we sl 1923); and Louis Bernard Schmidt in the Missis- 
sippt Valley Historical Review, 12:99-101 (June 1925).—Editor. 
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Now, the professional abstractors of every county are the historians of land 
ownership for their appropriate constituency. At much labor and expense 
they have compiled a title index covering every 40-acre tract of land in the 
county. This index gives the name of the original entryman, with date of 
entry, and similar data for each transfer following. Ordinarily, this informa- 
tion is marketed in the form of abstracts of title. But the public-spirited ab- 
stractor will be disposed to aid historians by permitting them to take necessary 
items from his title index, or by supplying desired information at the actual cost 
for clerk hire. For the Domesday Book, the abstractors were asked to supply 
three items: name of entryman, with date; name of owner in 1860; and date at 
which the latter acquired title. In most parts of southern Wisconsin the 
year 1860 may be regarded as closing the pioneer period of farm making, which 
explains the emphasis on that date. In future work on northern Wisconsin 
towns a different terminal date will be used. 

An experience of some years ago illustrates the availability and the potential 
value of another basic source for the Domesday Book. A doctoral candidate in 
Columbia University, who needed some information about the antecedents of 
one of America’s most famous sociological and economic writers, requested the 
aid of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. He was able to furnish as 
clues the fact that the father was a certain Thomas Anderson who owned a 
farm during the late 1850’s in the town of Cato, Manitowoc County, Wisconsin. 
The hero himself, whose name was not Anderson, but Veblen, had failed to 
reveal the name of his parents or the place and date of his birth in his Who’s 
Who biography. The first date he gave was 1880, the year of his graduation 
from Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. He appears to have sprung 
fully armed from the head of his serene Alma Mater. By good fortune, how- 
ever, the Society had the means of adding a few facts; for, opening the Man- 
itowoe County census schedules of 1860 to the town of Cato, the name of 
Thomas Anderson was noted among the seventy or more Norwegian families 
described. He did not bear the surname by which his son is known, but being 
aware of the custom among these people of taking as surnames place names 
from the old home, that fact did not disturb us. Thomas Anderson was de- 
scribed as forty-one years of age, farmer, with $3,000 real estate and $800 per- 
sonalty, born in Norway. His wife, also born in Norway, was thirty-five. 
All of his six children, the eldest, Anders, being eleven, were born in Wisconsin. 
Of these children the fifth, a boy of three, is named ‘‘Terson,’’ obviously an 
American census-taker’s equivalent for Thorstein, which identifies the person 
under discussion. 

Turning now to the Census of Agricultural Productions for the same town, 
the farm of Thomas Anderson was described as containing 80 acres improved 
land, 80 acres unimproved, total value $3,000. He had “implements and 
machines’ worth $100; also 3 horses, 2 working oxen, 5 milch cows, 4 ‘‘other 
cattle,” 18 sheep, and 5 swine. Total value of livestock, $500. The crop in 
1859 included 100 bushels of wheat, 100 bushels of oats, 10 bushels of peas, 4 
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bushels of grass seed, 60 bushels of potatoes, 20 pounds of wool, 700 pounds of 
butter, 8 tons of hay; and he slaughtered animals valued at $50. 

The census schedules enable us to affirm that this Norwegian family must have 
lived in the State at least since 1849, and probably longer, that it ranked well 
in the social group to which it belonged, owning a relatively prosperous pioneer 
farm, and that the presence in it of three boys, two of them already old enough 
to perform farm work, prophesied greater prosperity in the future. The in- 
formation was not extensive, and to a cold imagination it may not reveal 
very much. But what there was of it was concrete, definite, and dependable. 
Many a novelist would rejoice to find so much about his hero’s boyhood. And 
the delectable quality about the source from which that knowledge comes is 
the fact that it would yield similar information about every person living ona 
Wisconsin farm in 1860.3 

The sources just described—the surveyor’s plats and notes, the abstractor’s 
history of land entry and ownership, the census schedules for population and 
for agriculture—have no doubt been used by occasional students for specific 
and restricted inquiries. But in the Domesday Book Studies they are the chief 
reliance up to the point where the outline history of a given region has been 
completed. From that point all other available sources are used to fill in de- 
tails and make the picture as complete and as perfect as possible. 

The best way to illustrate the results of the method is to describe the first 
two books named above. In Town Studies the first step was to prepare town- 
ship plats representing ‘‘Farms and Farmers of 1860.’ These were uniformly 
based upon the surveyor’s plats, but were subdivided in the usual way to repre- 
sent the farms. On the space denoting an individual farm is the name of the 
owner, the date at which he acquired title, and, if he is the original entryman 
of any portion of the farm, a symbol (*) to indicate the fact. In that space, 
also, are inscribed in figures the valuation of the farm, the combined value of 
the livestock and machinery, and the number of bushels of wheat grown in 
1849, 1859, and 1869, or any of those three census years for which crop statistics 
appear after the given farmer’s name. At the left-hand margin of the sheet 
containing the plat are inscribed, under the numbers representing the several 
described lines, the surveyor’s comments on the land, the timber, and the surface 
features. Thus it is possible, from the plat and notes, to gain a fairly definite 
impression of the dynamics of farm making in the township. A brief, formal 
text, discussing conditions affecting land selection, progress of agriculture, and 
population changes down to and including the results of the Fourteenth Census, 
completes the formal survey of rural townships. Supplementary matter is 
added in some cases. 

Four Wisconsin Counties, Prairie and Forest deals with rural phases of Ken- 


’ Dr. Schafer includes valuable comments on the utility of census reports, especially 
manuscript census returns, as a historical source, in his articles on ‘‘Some Facts Bearing 


on the Safety-Valve Theory” in the Wisconsin Magazine of History, 20:216-232 (December | 


1936) and ‘‘Peopling the Middle West’’ in ibid., 21:85-106 (September 1937).—£ditior. 
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osha, Racine, Milwaukee, and Ozaukee counties, which stretch 72 miles from 
the Illinois boundary along the shore of Lake Michigan. The southern pair 
of counties had open land for the most part, and the northern pair was mostly 
heavily wooded. This fact proved such a persistent, deep-running influence 
in the history of the region that the subtitle is amply justified. 

Settlement began in southeastern Wisconsin in the years 1835 and 1836, at 
the moment of the completion of the land surveys. The early settlers were 
mostly Yankees from western New York and Vermont with lesser groups from 
other northern States and a few from the South and West. The Yankees, in 
previous generations, had been famous axemen, and they generally came from 
originally forested regions. But they did not on that account avoid the open 
lands in the West. In Wisconsin they looked for ideal farm locations which 
the Domesday Book studies show were tracts composed of a strip of high, well- 
drained prairie or a similar strip of oak openings for plow land; a tract of forest 
to furnish timber for fencing, fuel, building material, and shelter for house and 
barn; and a good breadth of wet prairie, useful for wild meadow and for pasture. 

To find such ideal locations the Yankees were willing to venture 20, 30, 50 
or even 100 miles from the lake ports. The reason is, they had come from a 
land where internal improvements—roads, canals, and latterly railways—were 
the order of the day. They were confident that, once the country was settled, 
those facilities would quickly come to them, wherefore each man’s chief concern 
in the land-hunting competition was to win a location which would give him a 
valuable farm after improvements arrived, and one on which he could begin 
at once to raise wheat on a considerable scale. 

So many Yankees poured into the two southern counties prior to 1840 that 
most of the first and second choice lands were promptly taken up. There 
remained bodies of heavy, wet lands, some rough stony areas, and a few tracts 
which were more densely wooded than the rest. These people had also overrun 
the northern counties, selecting locations having speculative values, like sites 
for water power, town sites, and first-choice farming lands. 

Toward the end of the year 1839 the pioneer company of German immigrants 
landed in Milwaukee under the leadership of Captain Heinrich Von Rohr. 
These people wanted Government land, because they lacked the means to pay 
for privately owned speculative land. Being accustomed to fairly static con- 
ditions in their old homes they had no conception of the rapidity with which 
improvements might be expected to penetrate the interior from the lake ports. 
There is proof that the Germans were no more eager for the gruelling labor of 
clearing heavy forests in farm making than the Yankees. Yet they were willing 
to undertake it rather than run the risk of being marooned in the interior, away 
from the ports where they must market their produce. Since this company 
wanted to settle together near Milwaukee, and could not have found a suitable 
body of Government land in the open counties at the south, they went north 
and took up forest and marsh lands in Ozaukee County, some 14 miles from 
the port of Milwaukee. Many later-coming German immigrants took similar 
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lands while others bought partly made farms still nearer to the city, or nearer 
to the little harbor of Port Washington. The result of this mode of settlement 
by these two elements, in the contrasted prairie and forest lands of the four 
counties, was that two clearly differentiated civilizations developed which 
remained distinctive for many years. Agriculturally, the farms in the south 
were made by 1860, and the farming community was stable and prosperous; it 
resembled western New York. In the north the farms were only well begun; 
the labor of clearing and breaking continued; cordwood was a staple product 
and the people, nearly all Germans and Irish, were as yet relatively poor. This 
was one reason why they were so comparatively reluctant about enlisting for 
the Civil War. 

But there was another reason. The Germans and Irish, caught up by the 
successful Democratic propaganda, and gratified by the hospitable Democratic 
attitude toward foreign-born citizens, had become fast anchored in the party 
of Andrew Jackson. On the other hand the snobbishness and “knownothing- 
ness’? of Whigs and Republicans repelled them. The northernmost township 
(Belgium) of Ozaukee County in 1856 gave Buchanan 348 votes and Frémont 
one. Other towns did nearly as well for the Pennsylvania candidate, and all 
of the towns without exception, in the two counties of Ozaukee and Milwaukee, 
cast Democratic majorities. By contrast all towns, save three, in the two 
southern counties gave Frémont majorities in 1856, and all but two gave Lincoln 
majorities in 1860 while in that year the north went solidly for Douglas. The 
two southern Democratic towns show a majority of Irish and German family 
heads. The reason is the lands are rough and morainic in one case, and much 
cut up by swales in the other. They were passed over by the Yankees as un- 
desirable and were taken up by later-coming foreigners. The town which 
shifted from Democratic in 1856 to Republican in 1860 had received during 
these years about one hundred Bohemian families, who were readers of Slavie, 
the newspaper published by Carl Jonas at Racine in the interest of Lincoln. 
Previously its German and Irish families combined constituted a majority over 
the American, English, and Welsh families, who were prevailingly Republican. 

The Germans came to Wisconsin directly after landing at an American port, 
the Irish came indirectly. This a study of the census data reveals. The birth- 
places of the children mark the trail of their migration from State to State until 
they arrived in Wisconsin. Even then many of them “‘sojourned”’ rather than 
settled; for in the course of a generation comparatively few descendants of the 
original Irish stock remained on the farms, which were nearly all in the hands 
of Germans. Some intermarriages, however, took place between the two stocks, 
a fact which is likewise ascertained from the census. 

The later history of agriculture shows the two northern counties gradually 
overtaking the southern in farm values and income; and a personal inspection 
reveals rural conditions to be on the whole better in those counties today by 
reason of almost universal owner operation, whereas tenancy has a strong hold 
in the south. 
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The census proves that the Germans have interpenctrated the communities 
of Yankees in the southern counties, mainly since the pioneer age, while ob- 
servation and testimony show the process of “Yankeefication” which has taken 
place among them. On the other hand, racial traits are much more obtrusive 
among the Germans who settled and remained in the almost solidly Teutonic 
areas of the north. 

By means of supplementary sources it has been possible in most cases to 
classify the settlements religiously. The correlation of economic, social, racial, 
religious, and political factors yields some striking results. For example, the 
conversion of German Democrats to Republicanism proceeded rapidly in com- 
munities of Protestants but slowly in Catholic neighborhoods. The explanation 
is the attitude of American Know Nothings toward Catholics and the per- 
sistence of the fear that Republicanism harbored a Know Nothing element. 
The Bohemian vote referred to above illustrates the power of a pervading 
social influence like a newspaper in aligning a naturally Catholic group for 
Republicanism. 

From the census of agriculture one can describe the kind of farming carried 
on in any given township, and tell whether wheat growing, stock raising, dairy- 
ing, or specialized crops were emphasized. Since the census also tells who the 
cultivators are, a correlation between cultivators and products can be made 
which shows what type of people are growing wheat, what type dairying; who 
are the onion kings, or the sugar-beet growers; and what family or hired labor 
supply the general groups employ. 

The subject of hired labor concludes the census inquiries. By consulting 
the decennial Federal or State schedules, the hired men of one decade can be 
identified among the farm owners of the next, and it will be found that much of 
the foreign element filtered into the Yankee communities through the process 
of hiring out, of renting, and of buying farms. The shifting character of the 
foreign labor also can be traced through the census. It thereby appears that 
the types of new immigrants—lItalians, Greeks, Poles, Yugo-Slavs, and Bul- 
garians—which make so large a part of the labor supply of the industrial cities 
within these very counties, have as yet affected but slightly the farming com- 
munities. The rural populations still consist of the descendants of Yankee, 
Irish, English, Welsh, German, Scandinavian, and Bohemian settlers, with a 
few Italians and Poles on the beet and onion farms along the lake shore. 

The volume last described, contains fourteen chapters of text. The first 
three, on the “Terrain,’’ ‘‘Pre-settlement History,” and the “Background of 
the American Advance,’”’ are obviously based on the study of special materials 
supplementary to the general sources relied upon for the skeleton of the work. 
The five chapters which follow on ‘‘American Settlement,” ‘““The Foreign Born,” 
“The Selection of Farm Land,” “Agricultural History,” and ‘Political History” 
embody mainly data drawn from land office records, abstractor’s books, and 
the census schedules. Chapters 13 and 14, on “Population Changes” and on 
“Recent Immigration” are fundamentally census studies, while ‘Aspects of 
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Social History,” “Beginnings of Public Instruction,” ‘Educational Progress,” 
and “Interest in Higher Education,’’ comprising chapters 9 to 12, were worked 
out from supplementary sources. 

The appendixes contain population statistics for each of the thirty-one towns 
comprised in the four counties, tables showing correlations between election 
returns and population elements, and other tables showing marriages of Ameri- 
can born with foreign born. There are also two charts of each of the towns, 
printed on opposite pages, the one representing graphically the chronological 
order in which the town’s lands were absorbed by private owners, the other a 
simplified soil map, showing the principal types of soil the settlers had to se- 
lect from. 

The ultimate value of this plan of studying history as a growth of the soil 
depends upon the number and variety of its applications. Experience with 
it thus far in Wisconsin is fairly reassuring, for the intensive treatment of a few 
small areas has thrown light on the settlement and progressive development of 
the southern half of the State. It has made clear the principle on which Ameri- 
can and foreign settlers, in varying circumstances, chose their lands and began 
their farms; the types of grain crops, and other productions, through which 
agriculture gradually established itself as a permanent industry; the prevailing 
modes by which a population composed of diverse elements blended into unified, 
harmonious community groups; the kinds of leadership and the institutional 
aids which proved efficacious in promoting education and the higher life. 

The most precious of all productions is noble men and women. When our 
study of the Four Counties enabled us to identify, as native to the soil of each, 
at least one person whose career has been sufficiently fruitful to influence per- 
ceptibly the life of the Nation, all subsidiary inquiries and researches seemed 
to us to be abundantly justified. 

It has long been recognized that America, “‘the land that has no history,” 
as Europeans have been disposed to think, would probably point the way to 
the study of all history because in this new land one can get back to the be- 
ginnings. And the sinking of a multitude of shafts through all the strata, social 
and economic, in the newer portions of the country, will disclose the springs 
and ground waters which have nourished American civilization in all its ranges 
from the beginning. 


State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF EQUITY 
ROBERT H. BAHMER 


The history of the American Society of Equity covers the years 1902 to 1934. 
Prior to 1918—and even later in Wisconsin—the Equity played an important, 
if not a commanding, role in the rural affairs of the Ohio Valley States and the 
grain-growing regions of the Northwest. In importance, the Equity does not 
rank with the Grange, the Alliances, the American Farm Bureau Federation, or 
the Farmers’ Union, but it must be given some share of the credit for the em- 
phasis which rural thinking has come to place on the problems of distribution. 
Dozens of Equity-inspired farmers’ cooperatives are still in existence. The 
present Farmers’ Union Terminal of St. Paul, constituting the first successful 
cooperative invasion of the terminal grain markets, began as an Equity insti- 
tution. 

Quite as important were the excursions of the Equity forces into the politics 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and North Dakota. In the latter State, it was an 
Equity issue that called the farmers to battle and in the end unloosed the polit- 
ical storm which the Nonpartisan League rode to success. Finally the Equity 
deserves a word in history because of the ideas—curious for their time—which 
lay behind the organization. In more than one instance the proposals of the 
Equity anticipated those of the agricultural reformers of the post-World-War 
period. 

The careers of the American Society of Equity and the Farmers’ Educational 
and Cooperative Union have certain general similarities. Both were founded 
inl1902; the first, in Indiana; the second, in Texas. Cooperative marketing was 
then making great progress, and both organizations grew with that movement 
and both contributed to its advancement. Both were founded by newspaper 
editors. J. A. Everitt, editor of Up-to-Date Farming and Gardening, of Indianap- 
olis, promoted the Equity; and Newt Gresham of Point, Texas, editor of a coun- 
try weekly, sponsored the Union.! Gresham was an old Alliance man and one 
of many whose faith in the gospel of agricultural organization remained firm 
despite the collapse of the Alliance movement.? Consequently the Farmers’ 
Union shows the influence of the older organization. 

Everitt, on the other hand, seems to have had no connection with the Alliance 
in the Northwest. Just what moved him to launch his organization in 1902 
is not entirely clear. Years afterward it was claimed that the Equity was not 
hisidea. Critics charged that he had appropriated it without acknowledgment 
from a letter received from one of his readers. More than this, they said that 


1R. L. Hunt, A History of Farmer Movements in the Southwest, 1873-1925, p. 45 ({College 
Station, Texas, 1935]); Edward Wiest, Agricultural Organization in the United States, 475 
(Lexington, Ky., 1923). 
*Ibid., 485. 
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his only interest in the organization lay in the possibility of increasing the cir- 
culation of his paper.* While it is true that Everitt was always over-solicitous 
as to the place of Up-to-Date Farming in the scheme of the Equity, those who 
charged him with deliberately filching ideas had their own axes to grind, and 
their evidence should not be taken literally. Everitt at all times insisted that 
his sponsorship of the Equity grew out of the conviction that only through 
organization could the farmers maintain themselves in a capitalistic economy, 
and he must be eredited at least with partial sincerity. 

Moreover, Everitt was, according to his own frank admission, no ordinary 
man; early in life, during a personal crisis, he had “‘disciplined’”’ his mind. As 
he put it in a self-revealing paragraph: “‘It was a severe strain of thinking and a 
long and severe struggle to surmount obstacles that lay in my way consuming 
years of time. During this time the faculty of thinking—reasoning—was em- 
ployed intensively, until now there is not a moment when waking that I am not 
originating ideas and revolving plans in my brain.’ It is certain that he never 
lacked ideas or plans; the shame is that few of them were fruitful. 

Everitt may have been impractical and at times fantastic, but he was never an 
idealist. In addition to owning his newspaper, he was the proprietor of a feed 
and seed business in Indianapolis. Business to him meant profits, and the So- 
ciety of Equity was conceived as a means of assuring profits to the business of 
farming. There was in the Equity little of the emphasis on social and educa- 
tional aims which had characterized the Grange and the Alliances during their 
early years. 

Nor was Everitt a conformist. As an amateur philosopher, he was fond of 
editorializing on the value of discontent and doubt, and as an economist, he 
frequently found himself at odds with prevailing opinion. This was true of his 
attitude toward trusts and business combinations. With business and labor 
organized, Everitt agreed that the farmers must unite in self-defense, but he 
did not hold that trusts were necessarily evil. They could, upon occasion, he 
said, be instruments of good, for, by “‘controlling production to prevent over- 
production,” they might be a means of “deferring or preventing hard times.” 
This point is one of the precepts in the ideology of the American Society of 
Equity. 

For some time before the organization of the Equity, Everitt had been inter- 
ested in the problem of surplus production. As he studied his statistics, he 
found what seemed to him a tragic paradox: that farmers received a smaller 
income from large crops than from small ones—not merely a lower price per 


3M. Wes. Tubbs, ‘“The American Society of Equity,’’ Wisconsin Equity News, 5(3):1-2 
(June 10, 1912); J. F. Sinclair, Report Upon Co-operation and Marketing; Part 1, Agricultural 
Co-operation (Wisconsin State Board of Public Affairs, Advance Sheets), 31 (Madison, 
1912). 

‘Up-to-Date Farming and Gardening, 5(3):6 (Mar. 15, 1902). Cited hereafter as Up-to- 
Date Farming. 

5 Tbid., 4(12) :2-4 (Dec. 15, 1901). 
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bushel or per pound but a smaller total return on the whole crop. This dis- 
covery not only dampened his enthusiasm for better farming, but it evidently 
set his mind to seeking a remedy. At first no practical plan was forthcoming. 
The best Everitt could do in August 1901 was to startle his more orthodox- 
minded contemporaries by announcing that an occasional drought, because it 
wiped out the surplus, was beneficial to the farmer. Nevertheless, when he 
penned his editorial on this subject, the Equity idea was in the making. Said 
Everitt: ‘If it was possible to control and limit the production of our chief farm 
crops, Within the action of the farmers themselves, it would be possible to control 
prices.’’? 

The plan evolved rapidly. In September of the same year, Up-to-Date 
Farming announced early publication of a scheme “entirely original, unique and 
practical’ that would solve the riddle of “controlling production and prices of 
farm products.’’® In a series of articles running from December 1901 through 
February 1902, Everitt proposed the American Society of Equity and elaborated 
its principles and aims.’ In 1903, an even more comprehensive statement of 
the plan appeared in his book, The Third Power.'® 

It would be unfair to indict Everitt for the inconsistencies and shortcomings of 
his economics. He was interested in selling an organization to the farmers of 
the Nation, and arguments were changed as the place or the time required. 
From the first, Everitt insisted on one thing: organization of the farmers. Labor 
and industry had organized and so must agriculture, becoming, as he put it, 
“The Third Power.’”’ Organized farmers, he argued, could be immeasurably 
stronger in their field than either labor or business, for farming was after all 
the basic industry on which all else depended. Once farmers were organized 
nothing could stay their hand. They fed the world and by the same token they 
could starve the world." 

Not all kinds of cooperative action were considered desirable. Everitt held 
that the principal fault of the Grange and the Alliances was that they attempted 
to regulate the other fellows’ instead of controlling the farmers’ own business.” 
The Equity, as he proposed it, was not to become a business institution. Capital] 
stock ventures were the tools of business and must at all hazards be avoided. 


* Ibid., 4(9):3 (Sept. 15, 1901); 6(18):4 (Sept. 15, 1903); J. A. Everitt, The Third Power, 
68 (Indianapolis, 1903). 

’ Up-to-Date Farming, 4(8):4 (Aug. 15, 1901). 

§Ibid., 4(9):4 (Sept. 15, 1901). 

*“Controlling Production and Prices of Farm Products; American Society of Equity 
Proposed,”’ ibid., 4(12) :2-4 (Dec. 15, 1901) ; 5(1):8, 9 (Jan. 15, 1902) ; 5(2) :8, 12 (Feb. 15, 1902). 

’° This book, printed as cheaply as possible, went through three editions by 1905. The 
text of each is identical except for the addition of varied supplementary material from 
Up-to-Date Farming in the later editions. The citations are to the 1903 edition unless 
otherwise stated. 

! Up-to-Date Farming, 5(2):8 (Feb. 15, 1902). 

2 Tbid., 9(16):3 (Aug. 15, 1906); The Third Power, 264; ibid., ed. 3, p. 236-239 (Indi- 
anapolis, 1905). 
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Experiments in this field had always proved disastrous, said Everitt, and he 
pointed to the history of farmers’ cooperatives during the period of the Grange 
and the Alliances. His plan for the Equity was much simpler and more direct 
than the organization of any business concern. Farmers were to unite in the 
Equity for the purpose of fixing prices, agreeing, once the minimum was fixed, 
to hold all crops until the market advanced to the desired point.’ What he 
desired for agriculture was the bargaining power of monopoly control, and in 
this respect the Equity movement was the first serious attempt of its kind in the 
United States. 

Everitt realized that objection would be raised to the matter of price fixing 
by Equity fiat, and he attempted to meet most of the arguments before they 
were made. First of all there was the problem of supply and demand. To 
him it was “the merest subterfuge’’; it meant nothing except in terms of prices, 
and if the latter were controlled the former would be. Farm prices were fixed, 
said Everitt, always with the wheat crop uppermost in mind, by speculation, 
and no one was more bitter than he in condemning the boards of trade and cham- 
bers of commerce. He pointed out, too, what hundreds of farmers everywhere 
believed, that just as soon as the farmer had marketed the bulk of his crop at 
harvest time, prices invariably rose and thus benefited the speculator rather than 
the farmer.© This dumping could be avoided if farmers were strongly organ- 
ized and sure of a profitable price. 

Everitt was also somewhat puzzled when he approached the question of surplus 
production. His initial article on the Equity called for a plan to control pro- 
duction as well as prices, but realizing the practical difficulties involved, he 
dropped this item within two months and concentrated on prices. Production, 
he said, did not really enter into the problem anyway. Consumption of food 
in the United States was catching up with production, and soon the domestic 
market would absorb all the American farmer could produce. It was only 
necessary to assure control of the supply.’* Furthermore, argued Everitt, in 
case there was a surplus, it would be only temporary. ‘Every person,” he 
said, “‘has noticed that a season of scarcity usually follows a season of plenty, or 
in case of a bountiful crop one year the next is likely to be much shorter. With 
profitable prices fixed for each farm crop, it will soon be very easy for farmers to 
hold their grain over to make up for shortages that are bound to exist. Thus 
the seasons of plenty will help out seasons of scarcity.’”'? Everitt was born too 
soon to have his “‘ever-normal granary” plan appreciated. 

Still another point could be established with reference to the surplus. Granted 
that there was a surplus of 200 million bushels of wheat out of a 700-million- 


13 The Third Power, 59-60, 97-107; Up-to-Date Farming, 4(12):2-4 (Dec. 15, 1901). 

14 The Third Power, 63-68, 114. 

18 Up-to-Date Farming, 5(1):8-9 (Jan. 15, 1902). See also N. C. Murray, ‘‘The Trend of 
Prices,’’ Journal of Farm Economics, 3:73-81 (April 1921). 

16 Up-to-Date Farming, 5(2):8 (Feb. 15, 1902); The Third Power, 107; ibid., ed. 3, p. 211- 
216. 

17 Up-to-Date Farming, 5(10):4 (Oct. 15, 1902). 
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bushel crop to be sold abroad and that there was a tariff of 25 cents a bushel, 
it would be possible to raise domestic prices by the amount of the tariff without 
inviting foreign competition, and in ordinary years the wheat farmers could thus 
gain well over a million dollars. ‘What is the use of having a tariff,’ asked 
Everitt, writing again as if he lived in the 1920’s, “‘if it don’t benefit the wheat 
growers? Farmers get together and make this tariff effective.’”"* Finally, he 
argued that profitable prices would stabilize rather than stimulate production. 
Prices were to be fixed on all farm crops, and, since the frontier was gone and 
practically all good farm land was under cultivation, there would be an end to 
the constant shifting from one crop to another as prices and profits fluctuated. 
It was this shifting, said Everitt, that caused the surpluses.!® 

It is clear, when Everitt’s proposals are analyzed, that two principles were 
destined to dominate the Equity: the object, profitable prices; and, the method, 
controlled and orderly marketing. As Everitt boasted, the plan was “simplicity 
itself.” It involved the farmer in no stock-selling schemes or involved business 
ventures, and it did not require the setting up of additional complicated market- 
ing institutions. Farmers were not to enter into competition with business 
men. The latter were in fact invited to join with the farmer in securing pros- 
perity for agriculture. All were to gain from the movement, for farmers with 
money to spend furnished the market for industry’s goods and kept labor profit- 
ably employed.*° 

The big questions were: Would farmers join the Equity? And even if they 
did, could they be depended upon to hold their crops and market them in an 
orderly and gradual manner? Everitt believed that they would; they had joined 
the Grange and the Alliances and had failed only because these organizations 
had been misdirected. Furthermore, he held that not all farmers would have to 
participate in a holding movement. Only the number necessary to keep the 
“visible supply” of a given product low would need to hold their crops. By 
“visible supply”’ Everitt apparently meant that portion of the crop which had 
left the farmers’ hands, namely, the supply reported to be in the hands of mills, 
elevators, and other processing and storage agencies.*! He believed that there 
were enough intelligent farmers in the United States to make possible a successful 
holding movement. For those who lacked the necessary facilities, equitable 
rates of storage were to be secured from elevators and warehouses. It was 
insisted, however, that granaries on the farm were the only satisfactory method 
of holding, for stored grain in an elevator was counted as a part of the visible 
supply. Farmers’ elevators, warehouses, etc., were second choice as holding 
facilities, and Everitt was never a supporter of such cooperative institutions for 
their own sake. They were “quite secondary,” he said, and could never ‘‘cut 


18 Thid., 6(20):3 (Oct. 15, 1903). 

19 Tbid., 5(1) :8-9 (Jan. 15, 1902); The Third Power, 78. 

20 The Third Power, 50-51, 59-60; Up-to-Date Farming, 4(12):4 (Dec. 15, 1901); 7(4):7 
(Feb. 15, 1904). 

*1 The Third Power, 69, 74; ibid., ed. 3, p. 213; Up-to-Date Farming, 7(7):7 (Apr. 1, 1904). 
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much of a figure in securing profitable prices for farm crops.’’? For farmers 
financially unable to hold their crops, the Equity was to secure credit at reduced 
interest rates—at least so Everitt hoped.* 

The question of price fixing gave Everitt relatively little difficulty. His 
first proposal lodged this power in the seven-man board of directors of the Na- 
tional Union. These men, each to be an expert in a particular line of farming, 
were to meet yearly to establish prices for the various crops. He hastened to 
point out that these prices would not be “eapricious.”” The board was to act 
only on the basis of complete and reliable information as to demand, supply, and 
cost of production. Each farmer was to be a crop reporter forwarding period- 
ically to the directors information on the acreage and condition of his crops. 
Similarly, scouts in the metropolitan areas were to report on the state of demand. 
Being thus informed, the board of directors could proceed to the fixing of prices, 
taking cognizance of the factor of supply and demand but always protecting 
the producer by setting the price to cover the cost of production.** Information 
concerning markets and prices was to be carried to each member of ¢he Equity 
by the official paper, and Everitt’s exaggeration of the part to be played by 
Up-to-Date Farming in this respect strengthened the charges made later that 
his only interest was in the circulation of his paper. 

Everitt considered crop reporting by farmers the only means of securing re- 
liable data on crop yields. Crop reports by the United States Department of 
Agriculture were held to be of value only to the speculator. ‘‘As a conjurer, 
juggler, diviner or wizard, this department [the United States Department of 
Agriculture] certainly leads all the necromancers of the land. It does not at- 
tempt to deal in accomplishments, but its effort is directed to making predic- 
tions. Its predictions are the purest speculations and can serve no good or 
legitimate purpose. But on the contrary, as each recurrent monthly report is 
sent out, on account of the powerful speculating element in the country, many 
lines of business must readjust themselves to meet the new conditions set up 
by these visionary reports—merely guesses.””> In several of the Northwestern 
States a similar antipathy was shown toward the practice of requiring farmers 
to give crop information to the assessor. This information, it seemed, by in- 
spiring fictitious estimates of coming crops, was always used to the detriment of 
the farmer and might better remain undivulged.”® 

As already stated, Everitt proposed his plan in the closing days of 1901 and 
elaborated on it during subsequent months. During the formative period he 
reprinted from Up-to-Date Farming several of his articles on the proposed 
Equity and broadcast them to farm leaders all over the United States. Natu- 


2 Up-to-Date Farming, 6(8) :5 (Apr. 15, 1903) ; 7(7) :7 (Apr. 1, 1904). 

23 Tbid., 5(1):8-9 (Jan. 15, 1902); The Third Power, 97-107. 

24 Up-to-Date Farming, 4(12):2-4 (Dec. 15, 1901); 5(5):7 (May 1902); 6(2):3 (Jan. 15, 
1903) ; 6(8) :3 (Apr. 15, 1903); The Third Power, 239-242. 

2 Up-to-Date Farming, 8(20):5 (Oct. 15, 1905). 

% Farm, Stock and Home, 23:5 (Jan. 1, 1907). 
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rally, only favorable replies were printed, but these were sufficiently numerous to 
encourage the editor. By the fall of 1902 he was ready to launch his organiza- 
tion. In October, he announced that the Society was to be organized, and 
charter members were urged to sign up. The organization, according to the 
announcement, was open to farmers and to friends of farmers. As a special 
offer charter members were to be admitted for 50 cents, and this sum included 
a year’s subscription to Up-to-Date Farming. To make the plan still more 
attractive, friends of cooperation were invited to secure memberships in blocks 
of ten at 50 cents each, retaining $2 out of each $5 collected. To show that he 
meant business, Everitt “advocated” $1 a bushel for wheat, 60 cents for corn, 
and 40 cents for oats, each of these prices representing a substantial increase 
over current market values.?’ 

As orginally planned, the Society of Equity, in spite of Everitt’s professed 
animosity toward stock-selling schemes, was to be a capital-stock organization. 
The capital was set at $100,000 with a limit of one share, costing $1, to a member. 
At the last moment, however, it was decided to eliminate the capital-stock fea- 
ture, probably, as Everitt said, because there was an Indiana law which did not 
permit a capitalized organization to do everything he wished the Equity to do, 
and as he also admitted, because “there were some criticisms directed against 
the plan.’’*8 

The charter of the Equity was issued under the laws of Indiana on December 
24, 1902.°° The officers of the organization, who were also the incorporators, 
were Everitt, president; A. D. McKinney, journalist and one-time editor of 
Up-to-Date Farming, secretary; H. W. Miller, farmer-banker of Marion County, 
Indiana, treasurer; S. R. Williams, editor of the Texas Farm Journal, Texas 
Stock Journal, and Kansas City Farm Journal, vice president; Mark P. Turner, 
lawyer of Indianapolis, counsel; Fremont Goodwine, farmer of Fountain County, 
Indiana, advisory counsel; Sid Conger, poultry farmer, State oil inspector, and 
member of the Indiana State Board of Agriculture, organizer; and Eli A. Hirsh- 
field, of Indianapolis, press agent. 

The objects of the Equity as listed in the charter were seventeen in number, 
and their comprehensive character is evidence of Everitt’s anxiety to make cer- 
tain that no item of possible appeal to the American farmer would be omitted. 
First on the list was, of course, the principal object of the Equity: “To obtain 
profitable prices for all products of the farm, garden and orchard.” Second in 
importance was the building and maintaining of elevators, cold storage plants, 
and warehouses “‘so that farm produce may be held for an advantageous price.” 
Other objects included such diverse aims as the improvement of highways, the 
irrigation of land, the securing of new seeds from foreign countries, the establish- 
ment of agricultural schools, the promotion of social intercourse, and the pre- 
vention of food adulteration. Crop reporting by farmers was one of the more 


*7 Up-to-Date Farming, 5(10):II (Oct. 15, 1902). 
*8 Tbid., 5(12):2 (Dec. 15, 1902) ; 6(2) :7 (Jan. 15, 1903). 
Ibid., 6(8) :3 (Apr. 15, 1903). 
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important aims, and for a time, because of Everitt’s interest in reciprocity, the 
opening of new markets and the expansion of old ones was important.*° 

The constitution and bylaws of the Equity contained few unusual features.*! 
The National Union, which for purposes of business consisted of the seven-man 
board of directors, was to be in constant session. The officers were to be elected 
annually at Indianapolis. No provision was made for county or state unions, 
but membership in local unions was open to any person “‘of good moral char- 
acter,” 14 or more years of age. Young persons between 14 and 21, the elders 
over 75, and wives of farmers were admitted without dues, but regular members 
paid a membership fee of $1.50 and annual dues of $1. 

Ten or more members were necessary to organize a local union, and its most 
important officer was the secretary. In addition to keeping the officials of the 
National Union informed as to membership, it was his duty to secure reports on 
crop acreages and yields and forward these to the national headquarters twice 
monthly or oftener. The local union, as Everitt saw it, was to be the real 
“work shop” of the Equity. A business organization first, it was also to provide 
a means of social intercourse. Recitations, preferably by children on the theme 
of the Equity, and group singing of Equity songs set to the music of familiar 
hymns and folk songs were encouraged. The local union, so Everitt vainly 
hoped, would also be a folk court. The constitution provided that in no case 
would one member bring suit against another without first attempting to obtain 
a settlement through the good offices of his union. The local organizations 
were also permitted to engage in cooperation in any field that would benefit the 
farmers, though Everitt qualified this point by insisting that ‘co-operative 
buying and the conduct of co-operative stores is not deemed necessary when 
the farmers get profitable prices by co-operative selling.’’** If Everitt hoped 
to encourage the good will of local business men and to prevent the rise of class 
antagonism, he was doomed to disappointment. 

The growth of the Equity during 1903, 1904, and 1905, while not spectacular, 
was substantial. Everitt set the membership goal at one million and left few 
means untried to reach it. The official paper, Up-to-date Farming, which be- 
came bimonthly in 1903, carried propaganda to thousands. Organizers were 
hired on a commission basis and myriad schemes, including an endless chain- 
letter system, were advanced. 

A special effort was made to obtain the cooperation and support of existing 
farm organizations. In September 1903, a call was issued for a joint convention 
of the Equity, the Farmers’ National Cooperative Exchange, and the Producers’ 
and Consumers’ Union of Memphis, Tennessee, to lay plans to secure dollar 
wheat. Just what transpired at the convention is not clear, but it seems certain 
that, although no amalgamation of the organizations was effected, steps were 
taken to insure cooperation. The only flaw in the arrangement from the point 


30 Tbid., 5(12) :4 (Dec. 15, 1902); The Third Power, 246-248. 
31 Up-to-Date Farming, 6(8) :3-4 (Apr. 15, 1903). 
32 Tbid. 
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of view of the Equity was the relatively insignificant membership of the other 
two organizations.** Other farm groups were also willing to endorse the Equity 
plan of controlled marketing. In October 1905, the National Farmers’ Congress 
officially approved the Equity movement and recommended adoption of its 
policies.** About this same time the Texas branch of the Southern Cotton 
Association sponsored a price-fixing and cotton-holding program for Southern 
farmers, and the Farmers’ Union, now definitely established in Texas, had 
begun a similar campaign. Everitt maintained that such borrowing of ideas 
constituted approval of the American Society of Equity, and he found some 
gratification in that fact; but no matter how many Equity ideas were borrowed, 
there was to be no merging of the organizations. 

On the whole the Grange regarded Everitt’s society with suspicion. Only 
in Ohio did it officially consider the Equity plan.** However, although the 
Equity could not obtain the support of the Grange, many of its leading members 
came from that group, as well as from the Alliance groups or other farm organiza- 
tions.*7 It is a safe guess that the Equity membership was made up of hundreds 
of farmers who had been convinced of the desirability of organization by the 
Grange, the Alliances, the Gleaners, and the Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation. 

Everitt’s proposals met with almost immediate rejection by most of the lead- 
ing farm journals in the country. A few, such as the Dairy Record of Minnesota, 
were willing to carry the propaganda of the Equity, and an occasional paper, 
such as the North Dakota Farmer, expressed approval of the organization; but 
these were the exceptions. The Prairie Farmer, the Country Gentleman, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, the Farm, Stock and Home, Rural Life, the Rural New Yorker, 
the Ohio Farmer, and the Northwestern Agriculturist were all listed as enemies 
by Everitt.** He, of course, insisted that the antagonism of his contemporaries 
was induced by jealousy and envy. There is little doubt that most of the agri- 
cultural editors distrusted his motives, and all of them scouted the possibility 
of success. The implied, and often openly expressed, criticism of the better 
farming movement by the Equity leaders was in itself enough to turn most 
editors of the time against the new organization.*® 


3 Tbid., 6(18):8 (Sept. 15, 1903); 6(19):6 (Oct. 1, 1903); Fargo Forum (Fargo, N. Dak.), 
Aug. 20, 1903, p. 7; Sept. 9, 1903, p. 1. 

4 Up-to-Date Farming, 8(19):4 (Oct. 1, 1905). 

% Ibid., p. 3; Hunt, History of Farmer Movements in the Southwest, 104-105. Harvie Jor- 
dan was president of both the Southern Cotton Association and the National Farmers’ 
Congress. 

% Up-to-Date Farming, 8(22):5 (Nov. 15, 1905). See statement in Everitt’s annual 
address to the Equity convention of 1905. 

37 Up-to-Date Farming, 10(8) :12 (Feb. 22, 1907) ; Equity Farm Journal, 1(10) :6-7 (Novem- 
ber 1908). 

38 Up-to-Date Farming, 5(11):5 (Nov. 15, 1902); Feb. 1, 1904, p. 5; 9(4):10 (Feb. 15, 1906). 

3° Tbid., 6(17):9 (Sept. 1, 1903); June 1, 1904, p. 1; The Third Power, 89-94; Grand Forks 
Weekly Times (Grand Forks, N. Dak.), Aug. 14, 1908, p. 4; Oct. 8, 1914, p. 5; Northwestern 
Agriculturist, 28(17):3 (Apr. 26, 1913); Co-operators’ Herald, Sept. 25, 1914, p. 1, 5, 8. 
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P. V. Collins, the editor of the Northwestern Agriculturist, was open in his 
denunciations. In November 1904, he wrote: “The main trouble with most 
of such organizations, [is that] they attract visionaries with tremendously in- 
flated ideas of ‘controlling the markets of the world’ by resolutions.’*° When a 
subscriber wrote in support of the Equity, the editor replied: ‘‘We wish we could 
conscientiously endorse the scheme which seems so attractive to our friend, but, 
as we have repeatedly said, we consider the so-called Society of Equity a chi- 
merical, unsafe and demagogic scheme of certain designing men to play upon the 
credulity of farmers.... That is not cooperation, it is supine surrender to 
designing manipulators, and should stamp the scheme clearly as the ‘Society of 
Inequity’.’”"! 

S. M. Owen, the editor of Farm, Stock and Home, while considerably less bitter 
than Collins, was no less convinced that the Equity was doomed to failure. 
Owen admitted that control of prices might be possible and desirable, could 
production be controlled, but since this was impossible Everitt’s scheme was 
absurd. ‘Price making,” said Owen, ‘“‘is not a question of right, it is one of 
ability to do it.’”** Owen was one of what was probably a rather large group 
who opposed the Equity on the ground that it was not a genuine cooperative 
society. He wrote: “This journal dislikes to see its friends following an ignis 
fatuus—jack-o’lantern—of impracticability when there are sound, sober, 
practical methods of co-operation, which will profit farmers largely, and at the 
same time be legal, just and right in all respects, methods calculated to benefit 
both producer and consumer by making narrower the spread between the prices 
that the first gets and the last pays, which is now and for years has been dis- 
astrously wide, and will continue to be until the horde of profit taking middlemen 
that now stand between the classes named is cut out entirely or largely reduced 
in number.’ 

In spite of the sneers and the scoffing, Everitt based his appeal squarely on 
the plea that bargaining equality with other classes in society could be obtained 
for agriculture only when farmers united to fix prices. Such a plea was certain 
to evoke a sympathetic reaction in many quarters. One of the most telling 
points made in the cooperative marketing argument was that farmers were 
handicapped because they had no voice in setting the prices either of goods 
purchased or of products sold.“* To powerless agriculture, the American 


49 Northwestern Agriculturist, 19(43):8 (Nov. 26, 1904). 

41 Jbid., 19(10):11 (Apr. 9, 1904). For similar comment, see ibid., 19(33):8 (Sept. 17, 
1904) ; 21(2) :12 (Jan. 13, 1906) ; 21(21) :8 (May 26, 1906) ; 22(48) :12 (Nov. 30, 1907). 

42 Farm, Stock and Home, 23:330, 356 (May 15, June 1, 1907). 

43 Tbid., 236 (Apr. 1, 1907). For other comment, see ibid., 23:100, 142, 271 (Feb. 15, Mar. 
1, Apr. 15, 1907) ; 24:565 (Nov. 15, 1908). 

44 The speech of Senator McCumber of North Dakota to the Grain Growers Convention 
in 1909 is typical: ‘‘When the farmer takes a load of grain to the elevator he does not inform 
the agent what price he will demand for his product. On the contrary, he asks the agent 
what he is paying today. The agent looks over the last telegram from headquarters and 
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Society of Equity offered a plan of emancipation and strength. With the 
Grange confining itself to matters outside the economic sphere and with the 
Alliances, the Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Association, the Gleaners, and other 
lesser organizations either dead or beyond recovery, the Equity had no compe- 
tition. Farmers in the Northwest, aware of injustices in the system of distribu- 
tion, turned to Everitt’s society for the united action which all admitted was 
necessary. 

Other crops were important, but control of the wheat crop was always Ever- 
itt’s main objective. On May 25, 1903, the first of the famous ‘Hold Your 
Wheat” bulletins was issued by the Equity headquarters.“ The price was set 
at $1 per bushel on the Chicago market and justified by statistics showing a low 
“visible” supply and by an analysis of cost of production factors.“ Everitt 
struck a rising market.‘7 By February 1904, wheat had reached $1 a bushel. 
In spite of the fact that its membership was less than 30,000, the Equity took 
credit for the rise in price. Organizers could now point to results, and as a 
talking point dollar wheat had its advantages. 


quietly informs him what the company will allow him for his labor, and he takes that and 
nothing more. When he gets his money and goes to the grocer the latter would fall dead 
with astonishment if the farmer should tell him that he would give him 3} cents per pound 
forsugar. But the grocer is never so shocked for the farmer very meekly asks him what he 
is charging for sugar and just as meekly pays whatever that price may be. When he ships 
a carload of cattle to Chicago he sells them not for such price as he may think will justly 
remunerate him for his years of labor in caring for them, but for just what the meat trust 
at its headquarters has decided it will pay. Can you recall a single article which the 
farmer purchases for which the other party does not fix the price? Can you recall a single 
article which he sells for which the other party does not also fix the price? This condition 
has continued for so long that he has come to regard it as a part of the orderly construction 
of our industrial system, irremediable and to be suffered in silence. Whatever may be the 
cause, Mr. Chairman, it is a condition which has no other excuse for its existence than the 
indefensible, and I might almost say, criminal indifference on the part of the great produc- 
ing public who have so quietly submitted to its exactions.’’—Fargo Forum, Jan. 22, 1909, 
p. ll. 

“ The Third Power, 256; Up-to-Date Farming, 6(11):3-4 (June 1, 1903); 6(13):2 (July 1, 
1903); Olmstead County Democrat (Rochester, Minn.), May 29, 1903, p. 6; Dairy Record (St. 
Paul, Minn.), June 3, 1903, p. 36. 

“© The Equity price bulletins and propaganda did more perhaps than all other factors to 
establish the ‘‘dollar wheat’’ fixation in the minds of Northwestern wheat farmers. The 
following from Up-to-Date Farming, 6(12):16 (June 15, 1903), is a sample of the propaganda: 

‘A dollar a bushel,’’ the farmer said, 
**A dollar a bushel for wheat; 
*Twill only pay taxes and buy us bread 
And shoes for our children’s feet, 
And a tiny profit to put away 
In case there should be doctor’s bills to pay; 
A dollar a bushel, expenses to meet, 
’Tis little enough to get for wheat.” 
‘7 Wheat prices for 1903-1912 averaged close to a dollar a bushel on the terminal markets. 
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The scope of the price-fixing activities was broadened in 1904.** A special 
campaign was inaugurated among the bean growers of Michigan, and the price 


of beans was set at $2 per bushel at Detroit. Oats were priced at 40 cents | 


per bushel, No. 2 barley at 58 cents, and No. 1 timothy hay at $12 per ton, all 
on the Chicago market. Cotton was set at 12 cents per pound at New York. 


| 
| 


Corn prices were fixed at 50 cents per bushel until January 1, 1905, 55 cents | 


thereafter until April 1, and 60 cents for the rest of the year. So with potatoes; 
prices were fixed at 55 cents per bushel until January 1, 1905, and 65 cents 


thereafter. Tobacco prices were also established, Kentucky dark at $8 per | 


hundred and light at $12, and in the tobacco districts the Equity movement 
spread rapidly. But it was wheat again that received the lion’s share of atten- 
tion. Enthusiastic because of the rise in prices in the early months of 1904 and 
realizing perhaps that members could be enticed most easily by promising 
increased prices, the board of directors set the Chicago price of wheat at $1.20 
per bushel.‘® Crop-report blanks appeared in Up-to-Date Farming in August, 
and non-members were invited to cooperate in reporting yields, acreage, esti- 
mates of a fair price, and an indication of their ability to hold.*° Special atten- 
tion was paid to organization in the hard-winter-wheat belt,*! and wheat circu- 
lars were distributed generally throughout the Northwest. 

Prices in 1904 were not so fortunate for the Equity; but wheat was higher 
than it had been, and Everitt was able to continue his fantastic claims for 
credit due his Society. Even less success was achieved in 1905 when the price 
was lowered to $1 a bushel. By this time, however, the Equity was past the 
experimental stage. 

Membership in the Equity, according to the secretary’s report, had reached 
143,661 in the fall of 1905, with all States and the Dominion of Canada repre- 


sented. Whether those reported were all members in good standing or whether | 


the figure included subscribers to Up-to-Date Farming as well, it is impossible 
to determine. Kentucky with 13,497 members, Illinois with 10,395, Indiana 
with 10,138, Michigan with 9,175, Ohio with 8,141, and Pennsylvania with 
7,157 were the leading Equity States. In spite of Everitt’s emphasis on control 
of the wheat crop, little had been done to organize the great wheat-producing 
States. National Organizer C. O. Drayton made a trip into Kansas and Ne- 
braska in 1904, but in November 1905 membership in these States was only 
3,267 and 2,954, respectively. North Dakota had received practically no atten- 


48 Up-to-Date Farming, 7(8):3 (May 1, 1904); 7(15):3 (Aug. 1, 1904); 7(17):1 (Sept. 1, 
1904) ; 7(18):1 (Sept. 15, 1904) ; 7(20) :3 (Oct. 15, 1904); 7(21):3 (Nov. 1, 1904); 7(23):3 (Dee. 
1, 1904). 

49 Tbid., 7(15) :1 (Aug. 1, 1904). 


50 Tbid., 11; Olmstead County Democrat, Aug. 5, 1904, p. 4; Red River Valley Farm Journal | 


(Crookston, Minn.), Aug. 4, 1904, p. 6. 

51 Up-to-Date Farming, 7(10):3 (May 15, 1904). 
52 Jbid., 8(15):1 (Aug. 1, 1905). 
53 Tbid., 8(23):11 (Dec. 1, 1905). 
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tion from Everitt up to 1905, and the result was a membership in the State of 


only 2,526." 
Minnesota was more fortunate in one respect than North Dakota; both Presi- . 


' dent Everitt and Assistant National Organizer H. B. Sherman visited the State 


in 1904. Curiously enough the Equity entered Minnesota as much at the 
behest of businessmen as of farmers. The initiative was taken by the Olmstead 
County Merchants’ Association through its secretary, W. C. Webber of Roches- 
ter. In January 1904, he wrote Sherman at Indianapolis that news of the 
Equity had reached Minnesota and that the farmers and businessmen of his 
county would like to have a first-hand presentation of its plans and purposes.® 
Webber and the mechants were undoubtedly impressed by Everitt’s propa- 
ganda concerning the identity of interest between farmers and businessmen; 
and, in order that the businessmen should not be forgotten, Webber added to 
his invitation the suggestion that it might not be out of place for the organizer, 
if he came, to “urge upon our farmers the necessity of keeping their money and 
patronage at home, and the utter folly of patronizing foreign houses.”’ Sherman 
accepted the invitation and a meeting was scheduled at Rochester for February 
10, 1904.5° It was well advertised, and, if the editor of the local paper can be 
relied upon, the Equity was much discussed in advance of the meeting. In 
one instance a remnant of the Farmers’ Alliance met to consider the question 
of the new society and elected a delegation to attend the Rochester meeting.*’ 
The meeting was held as scheduled with a reported five hundred farmers in 
attendance. A local was formed with a charter membership of 107; officers 
were elected and a campaign outlined for the summer.** W. C. Scott, president 
of the local union, put on an aggressive campaign, and his activities included 
items outside the program laid down by Everitt. Stimulus was given the 
movement in June when Everitt was prevailed upon to attend a second meeting 
at Rochester.5® Though a hard rain lowered attendance, many gathered to 
hear the gospel of price fixing and controlled marketing. 

The growth of the organization in Minnesota outside Olmstead County was 
slow. In September 1904, the Wabasha County Merchants’ Association, 
following the example of Olmstead County, invited Equity organizers to come 
to their community, and by this time locals were being formed in the Red River 


* On their own initiative farmers of North Dakota organized several local unions during 
the summer of 1903 and during the next two years this activity increased greatly. See 
Up-to-Date Farming, 6(7) :22 (Apr. 1, 1903) ; 6(10) :12 (May 15, 1903) ; 6(18) :6 (Sept. 15, 1903); 
Equity Farm Journal, 1(3):5 (February 1908). 

6 Up-to-Date Farming, 7(4):6-7 (Feb. 15, 1904); The Third Power, ed. 3, p. 245-248. 

6 Olmstead County Democrat, Jan. 29, 1904, p. 4. 

*? Ibid., Jan. 29, 1904, p. 8; Feb. 5, 1904, p. 4. 

8 Ibid., Feb. 12, 1904, p. 4; Up-to-Date Farming, 7(8):10 (Apr. 15, 1904). 

; ** Up-to-Date Farming, 7(11):6,14 (June 15, 1904); Olmstead County Democrat, June 10, 
904, p. 1. 
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Valley. In the fall of 1904 membership in the State was slightly more than 
one thousand, and at the time of the national convention in 1905 it had reached 
2,577. Delegates from fifteen county unions were present at the State conven- 
tion in the summer of 1905. 

Kentucky, to 1905, proved the most fertile field for the Equity movement, 
By 1903, the American Tobacco Company had gained a virtual monopoly of the 
tobacco market; prices fell to ruinous levels and tobacco growers experienced 
genuine distress. Organization of the farmers seemed to many to be the answer 
to this situation, and the Equity idea of setting prices and holding the crop was 
particularly appealing. By April 1904, Equity members among the tobacco 
growers were strong enough to hold a sizeable convention. During the summer 
Everitt and his Assistant National Organizer H. B. Sherman made a special 
trip through the burley region to spread the Equity doctrine, and the member- 
ship in Kentucky topped the list in 1905. In the fall of 1904, another organiza- 
tion, the Planters’ Protective Association, was formed in the tobacco region 
under the leadership of Felix B. Ewing.* In time the Association became the 
dominant organization, but its policy of fixing prices, holding crops, and re- 
stricting acreage were those of the Equity. Under the leadership of Ewing’s 
organization the tobacco-holding movement was effective. Prices rose sub- 
stantially, and, by 1905, Everitt was heralding the success of the tobacco farmers 
throughout the Midwest.** Much was learned by the Equity leaders from 
developments in the tobacco campaign. 

By 1905, it was evident that changes were due to come in the American 
Society of Equity. The constitution made no provision for the representation 
of local unions at the national conventions, and the meetings of 1903 and 1904 
hardly deserved the name. Everitt encouraged voting by mail for officers, and 
in general kept the affairs of the organization in his own hands.® The first real 
convention met at Indianapolis in October 1905, and by this time dissatisfaction 
with the centralization of control in the Everitt-dominated National Union was 
making itself felt. Everitt had taken cognizance of the unrest as early as 


6° Olmstead County Democrat, Aug. 19, 1904, p. 2; Up-to-Date Farming, 7(15):7 (Aug. 1, 
1904); Red River Valley News (Glyndon, Minn.), Mar. 10, 1905, p. 4; Clay County Herald 
(Hawley, Minn.), Apr. 7, 1905, p. 1. 

81 Rochester Post and Record (Rochester, Minn.), June 8, 1905, p. 8; Olmstead County 
Democrat, June 16, 1905, p. 1; Up-to-Date Farming, 8(11):5 (June 1, 1905). 

62 Up-to-Date Farming, 7(10):6 (May 15, 1904) ; 8(19):14 (Oct. 1, 1905). 

83 George O. Gatlin, ‘‘Cooperative Marketing in the Black Patch,’’ Cooperative Markel- 
ing Journal, 1:65-71 (February 1927); Anna Youngman, ‘‘The Tobacco Pools of Kentucky 
and Tennessee,’’ Journal of Political Economy, 18:34-49 (January 1910), especially p. 40- 
41; H. L. Beach, ‘““The Great Tobacco War,’’ Saturday Evening Post, 180(5) :3-4,18 (Aug. 3, 
1907); Martha McCulloch-Williams, ‘“The Tobacco War in Kentucky,’’ American Review 
of Reviews, 37:168-170 (February 1908); Herman Steen, Cooperative Marketing, 12-13 (New 
York, 1923). 

64 Up-to-Date Farming, 8(20):14 (Oct. 15, 1905). 

65 For reports of these conventions, see ibid., 7(1):3 (Jan. 1, 1904); 8(1):9 (Jan. 1, 1905); 
10(42) :9,12 (Nov. 8, 1907). 
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May 1905 when by proclamation he issued a new constitution. This instru- 
ment provided for the organization of county unions in addition to the loeals 
and for a definite scheme of representation at the annual conventions. How- 
ever, these reforms were not enough, and the delegates to the 1905 convention 
drew up a third constitution.” State unions were now added to the local, 
county, and national bodies. Each union was given a full complement of 
officers, and membership dues were apportioned between local and national 
organizations. Local unions were to meet twice a month, county unions four 
times a year, and state unions semi-annually. To the county union was dele- 
gated the function of crop reporting. County committees, one for each major 
crop in the county, were to report, through the secretary of the union, on such 
items as acreage, condition, and yield of crops. County unions, too, were 
authorized to take “‘whatever steps may be most effective,” including the levy- 
ing of special assessments, to strengthen their organizations. State unions were 
to have general supervision over the activities of the Equity within each State. 
No significant change was made in the make-up of the National Union, except 
that permission was granted for the formation of committees representative of 
each agricultural interest, each committee to consider the marketing problems 
peculiar to its field. 

Beyond this constitutional revision little was accomplished by the convention. 
Everitt was reelected president and M. Wes Tubbs of New York, who had been 
chosen secretary in 1904, was also reelected. J. B. Whiting, Grange leader of 
New York, was elected vice president, and H. B. Sherman of Indiana was selected 
as national organizer. Of the resolutions passed by the convention, one de- 
nounced Government crop reports, another condemned speculation in farm 
products, and a third was a plea for reciprocal trade negotiations as a means of 
expanding the market for American farm exports. The committee on minimum 
prices fixed prices on fourteen different products. Farmers were to hold No. 
2 wheat for $1, No. 2 corn and No. 2 barley for 45 cents, and cotton for 12 cents. 

The years 1906 and 1907 were critical in the history of the American Society 
of Equity. In the first place, beginning with Wisconsin in February 1906, 
State unions were organized in the States where the movement was strong.*®* 
By the spring of 1907, Illinois, Oklahoma, Kentucky, Michigan, Arkansas, 
Nebraska, Virginia, New York, Indiana, Minnesota, and the Dakotas were all 
organized, and the movement could no longer be called an adjunct to Everitt’s 
paper. In the second place, a determined effort was made during these years 
to strengthen the machinery of crop control, an effort that approached but 
never quite reached a true pooling of crops. In the third place, the Equity was 
compelled by the trend of events and the leadership of new blood in the organ- 
ization to fall in line with the cooperative movement in agriculture. Although 


Tbid., 8(9):4 (May 1, 1905). 

*? Ibid., 8(22):13-16 (Nov. 15, 1905). 

*8 Ibid., 9(3):5,17 (Feb. 1, 1906); 9(4):7 (Feb. 15, 1906); 9(21):8 (Nov. 1, 1906); Equity 
Farm Journal, 1(5):9 (April 1908). 
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Everitt protested the latter development, his leadership was waning, and the 
convention of 1907 ousted him from control. The last two developmen; 
require fuller treatment. 

The holding campaign in 1906 varied little, except in its intensity, from those 
of previous years. Wheat prices fell in 1906, and extreme measures seemed 
necessary. Many suggested reduction of acreage—some wheat growers going 
so far as to advocate skipping a crop—but on this point there could be no agree. 
ment. Out of the welter of ideas came finally the “farmers’ strike,” which was 
simply the holding campaign advocated in more drastic form.®® According t 
the statisticians of the Society, five States—Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Iowa, and Illinois—could control the prices of wheat, corn, oats, barley, hogs, 
and cattle. Intensive campaigns were conducted in these States, and member. 
ship in the Society increased greatly, but the best that could be claimed for the 
important wheat crop was credit for stopping the downward trend of prices, 
It is true that during the winter of 1906-07 farmers held grain off the market 
in larger volume than ever before, and the Equity movement was probably in 
part responsible, but a more plausible explanation of the holding lies in the 
critical shortage of railroad cars which developed during this winter, a shortage 
so marked in the Northwest as to cause the Interstate Commerce Commission 
some concern.’® 

By the summer of 1906, leaders of the Equity were agreed that something had 
to be done to make the holding campaigns more effective. In Kentucky the 
Planters’ Protective Association had created an adequate pool; growers wer 
bound by contract to sell their crop through the Association and, pending 
profitable prices, were provided with loans on the pooled tobacco. Results 
seemed to justify the extension of these methods. In April 1906, the board of 
directors considered the whole Equity marketing program, and their recom- 
mendations indicated a growing appreciation of the problems involved in the 
crop-holding movement. First they recommended that ‘‘the American Society 
of Equity assume the work of marketing all farm crops.”’ Equity farmers 
were to sell their produce ‘‘only through the Society.”’ Following Everitt’s 
ideas, observers in metropolitan centers were to report on demand, and, to 
protect all producers, orders were to be distributed equitably to all regions. 
Pledging of crops was also advocated, with members bound to their marketing 
agreement only if a given percentage—the percentage necessary to control 
prices—of the crop concerned was signed up. Realizing that such a program 
would cost money, it was provided that funds be raised by adding a “small 
amount” to the minimum price. The directors took occasion at the April 
meeting to consider also the question of surplus production. It was laid down 
as Equity policy that whenever a surplus appeared it was to be held “in fair 


69 Up-to-Date Farming, 9(5):4-5 (Mar. 1, 1906); 9(6):7 (Mar. 15, 1906); 9(7):6-7 (Apr. 1, 
1906) ; 9(13) :2 (July 1, 1906). 

7° North Dakota Railroad Commissioners, Report, 1907, p. 80-83, 100-110; Northwestern 
Agriculturist, 21(51):8 (Dec. 22, 1906) ; 22(12) :12 (Mar. 23, 1907). 
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proportions by all the members” until short-crop years used up all the excess. 
Only in case of an unprecedented surplus was acreage reduction recommended. 
Cooperative warehouses, elevators, and cold-storage plants were endorsed, and 
for perishable crops canning and preserving factories were to be erected.” 

This was an ambitious program, combining as it did Everitt’s original idea 
of price fixing with plans for real crop pooling. New agencies of the Equity, 
with business rather than propaganda as their purpose, seemed necessary, but 
Everitt was opposed to putting the Equity into business with the result that only 
half measures were adopted. Even before the annual convention in 1906, the 
first steps were taken, and again the tobacco growers were in the lead. The 
Equity tobacco farmers had early realized that more effective work could be 
done if organization proceeded along the line of crop interest. Accordingly, 
in the fall of 1904, the National Tobacco Growers’ Association was organized 
as a branch of the Equity.” Officers were elected, and committees, including 
one On minimum prices, were appointed. The logic of such action soon became 
apparent. 

In February 1906, the board of directors recommended that the potato 
growers organize their branch—department was the name finally adopted— 
of the society.“* The fruit and produce department was organized in July 
with H. L. Gleason of Michigan as president. Plans were laid for a pooling of 
truck and fruit in New York, Michigan, and Wisconsin.“* In October the 
peppermint growers of Michigan met at Kalamazoo and organized the branch 
of essential oils.* They set a minimum price of $2.75 to $3 a pound for oil of 
peppermint. 

When the annual convention met at East St. Louis, Illinois, on October 23-26, 
1906, there was no question as to the recognition of these new agencies. The 
constitution was amended to provide for the organization of a department union 
for each commodity group. Its functions were “to meet the special require- 
ments of that crop or class of crops in producing, handling and marketing.” 
Each department was to organize and handle its own affairs subject only to the 
constitution and bylaws of the National Union. In case diversity within a crop 
made it expedient, district unions were to be organized on a geographic basis 
within the departments. The way was being prepared for the inauguration 
of the new marketing program in 1907. In anticipation of a full working of this 
program the convention took an additional step which provided the already 
complicated organization with another new piece of machinery. This, the 
section union, grew out of the idea always emphasized by Everitt that scouts 


1 Up-to-Date Farming, 9(8):5 (Apr. 15, 1906). See also issues of Mar. 1, 15, Apr. 1, 1906. 

” Tbid., 9(4):4 (Feb. 15, 1906). 

73 Ibid. 

™ Tbid., 9(13):9 (July 1, 1906). 

% Ibid., 9(19):9 (Oct. 1, 1906). 

6 Ibid., 9(22):12-14 (Nov. 15, 1906); J. A. Everitt, ‘‘The New Farmers’ Movement,” 
Independent, 62:1197-1199 (May 23, 1907); J. L. Nash, ‘‘Building a Farmers’ Monopoly,”’ 
World Today, 13:717-720 (July 1907). 
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must be maintained in the important markets to report on demand and that 
farmers must frequently report the supply. Under the new marketing program 
this idea was expanded considerably. The Nation was to be divided into sec- 
tions (seven were recommended), each with headquarters at a principal market, 
To these headquarters, all farmers were to make daily reports on the supply of 
farm crops by telephone and telegraph through their local and county unions, 
Representatives were also to report on demand, and the section unions having 
complete information, were to direct the selling of produce with fairness to all. 
Local union secretaries were to superintend the shipments.77 The section union 
with its operations planned in detail, even to the use of “cypher telegraphy” 
to save expense. was typical of Everitt and undoubtedly originated with him. 
No hint was given as to where the jurisdiction of departments ended and that of 
sections began, and nothing was said as to how such extensive activities were to 
be financed. Following Everitt’s bent there was to be no investing of money 
to make the section a buying and selling agency. Its work was to be simply 
“clerical,” that is, to find buyers and allocate orders among the local unions. 
The stage was set for 1907, and this year marked the high point of the Equity 
attempt to control the wheat crop. By April principles of procedure had been 
worked out, with action contemplated in all of the principal wheat-producing 
States for the first time. It was estimated that the wheat crop of 1907 would 
be in the neighborhood of 750 million bushels, and of this amount 435 million 
bushels were judged to be shipping wheat. To realize the price of $1 per bushel, 
as fixed by the convention of 1906, leaders of the Equity determined that 50 
percent of the shipping wheat would have to be pooled. It was wisely decided 
that binding pledges be obtained from the farmers.”* Six States were to be 
included in the campaign: North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Oklahoma. Arrangements were made for intensive work in each 
State, activities to begin after a speaking tour by President Everitt. He re- 
ceived his greatest reception in North Dakota. There the wheat farmers, 
convinced that injustices existed in the wheat trade, had been actively seeking a 
solution of their problems for half a dozen years, and the directness of the 
Equity program of price fixing captured their imagination. If prices could be 
fixed, all troubles would disappear. The daily press of the State was on the whole 
favorable, and the North Dakota Farmer, sponsored by the State Agricultural 
College, pronounced the Equity program good. In February 1907, Equity 
leaders in North Dakota met in convention and formed a State union. The 
drift of all the speeches was “dollar wheat.”"® When Everitt arrived at Fargo, 
North Dakota, in April, he found the State ready for action and the Equity 


77 Up-to-Date Farming, 9(20):4,13 (Oct. 15, 1906) ; 9(22) :12-14 (Nov. 15, 1906). 

78 Tbid., 9(22):1 (Nov. 15, 1906) ; 10(9) :6-7 (Mar. 1, 1907); 10(10):1 (Mar. 8, 1907) ; 10(12):6 
(Mar. 22, 1907); 10(13):1-2 (Apr. 1, 1907); 10(15):11 (Apr. 15, 1907). The price was later 
raised to $1.25 per bushel. 

79 Fargo Forum, Jan. 12, 1907, p. 8; Feb. 20, 1907, p. 5; Feb. 21, 1907, p. 4; Grand Forks 
Weekly Times (Grand Forks, N. Dak.), Feb. 29, 1907, p. 2; Apr. 19, 1907, p. 1. 
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leaders ready with suggestions. A pledging program was drafted, to be carried 
out by a crew of fifty local organizers supplemented by another force of trained 
organizers, under the direction of T. G. Nelson, State organizer.*° 

More important than this, the North Dakota leaders convinced Everitt of 
the desirability of organizing a grain growers’ branch of the Equity. A call was 
issued for a National Grain Growers’ Convention to meet at Omaha on June 
5-7, 1907, at the close of Everitt’s speaking tour. Nearly two hundred farmers 
representing about a dozen States attended, and the leadership of the North 
Dakota delegation was rewarded by the election of T. G. Nelson as president 
of the department of grain growers. The constitution gave indication of the 
important part which the new agency was expected to play in the marketing 
of the Nation’s wheat and other grain crops. The objects to be accomplished 
by the department were: “to complete organization of grain growers; to regulate 
production; to direct the marketing and to do every other thing that may be 
necessary to secure profitable prices.’’*! Out of the grain growers’ department 
was to come eventually a most important marketing institution, the Equity 
Cooperative Exchange. 

The pledging campaign was pushed vigorously during the summer. The 
fact that wheat reached a dollar a bushel early in the season hindered develop- 
ment in some places, but undoubtedly aided it in others.*2 Many farmers were 
impressed with statistics which seemed to prove that the wheat crop of 1906, 
although considerably larger than that of 1905, returned $40,000,000 less to the 
farmers because of lower prices.** The success of the pooling campaign in the 
tobacco regions was also a good talking point.** The greatest gains in member- 
ship and the most success in pledging were secured in North Dakota. It was 
reported that over 10,000 members were secured in the State, and the farmers 
pledged nearly a million acres of wheat.® Although only Kansas approached 
North Dakota in pledging activity, half a dozen States were well represented. 
Since final figures on the campaign were never released, no evidence is at hand 
to indicate what percentage of the wheat crop was grown by Equity-minded 
farmers. Equity leaders insisted that their pool kept prices up during the panic 


8° Fargo Forum, Apr. 12, 1907, p. 8; Apr. 15, 1907, p. 8, 10. 

| Grand Forks Weekly Times, June 14, 1907, p. 2, 4; Fargo Forum, Apr. 13, 1907, p.3; 
June 6, 1907, p. 9; Up-to-Date Farming, 10(19):2 (May 15, 1907); 10(21):3 (June 1, 1907); 
10(24):3 (June 22, 1907); 10(29):12 (Aug. 1, 1907). 

® Fargo Forum, May 28, 1907, p. 4; Grand Forks Weekly Times, May 17, 1907. 

83 Up-to-Date Farming, 10(1):1 (Jan. 1, 1907); Northwestern Agriculturist, 23(32):6 (Aug. 
8, 1908). 

* “The Society of Equity doubtless made many converts by the way in which it related 
the experience of Kentucky tobacco growers who, it was said, put their own price on their 
tobacco, and got it; and it was argued, and quite convincingly no doubt, that farmers by 
becoming members of the society could do the same with all their crops.’’—Farm, Stock and 
Home, 23:454 (Sept. 1, 1907). 

% Up-to-Date Farming, 10(25):1 (July 1, 1907) ; 10(28) :2 (July 22, 1907) ; 10(32) :2 (Aug. 22, 
1907); Equity Farm Journal, 1(2):8 (January 1908); Fargo Forum, Aug. 5, 1907, p. 1. 
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of 1907 and added 15 to 20 cents per bushel to the value of the wheat crop.® 
However, it is unlikely that the pool affected prices appreciably. The crop of 
1907 was considerably smaller than that of 1906, and as P. V. Collins of the 
Northwestern Agriculturist put it: ‘The weather ‘controlled’ the market by 
limiting the harvest, but the Society of Equity had no more to do with it than 
it had in producing the weather.’’®’ 

It is easy enough to point out the weaknesses of the Equity program. Funda- 
mental, of course, was the fact that too few farmers were convinced that the 
market could be controlled or prices fixed or that such action, if possible, was 
desirable; but beyond the question of membership, there were several serious 
defects in the program. Although much was said by the Equity leaders of the 
wheat pool, actually, when compared to the pools of later years, there was no 
real pooling of the crop. Pledges were signed by the growers, and experience 
in the tobacco regions indicated that these could be considered binding in a 
court of law; but in order not to frighten the timid, the wheat pledges were so 
loosely drawn and so qualified that few regarded them as legal agreements.* 
Even had the Equity desired to hold the growers to their pledges, no means other 
than the local organization was at hand to check cases of nonobservance. Be- 
fore the year was over, it was realized that a successful crop pool involved the 
creation of marketing agencies to handle the pledged grain, and after the organ- 
ization of the grain growers’ department, attempts were made to meet this need. 
At a meeting of the department’s board of directors late in July 1907, it was 
decided that receiving and selling agencies should be established in the principal 
markets. A new form of pledge was also devised.*® The new agreement, 
authorized on September 1, made the department of grain growers the “exclusive 
selling agent” for pledged grain for at least 60 days in the event that wheat 
prices were not up to the minimum.” By September, through agreements with 
private commission firms, Equity agencies were operating at St. Louis and 
Kansas City, and by October additional agencies had been established at 
Chicago and Minneapolis.*! The agency at the latter place was designated 
the Equity Cooperative Exchange. 

Equity leaders hoped that these institutions would be more than mere selling 
agencies. One of their functions was to facilitate the holding of the wheat crop 
by making possible the loaning of money on stored grain. From the first the 
financing of crop holding was one of the biggest problems faced by the Equity; 
critics and friends alike pointed out its importance.*? Despite President 


86 Equity Farm Journal, 1(2):12 (December 1907); 1(9):11 (October 1908); Fargo Forum, 
Apr. 21, 1908, p. 1; Northwestern Agriculturist, 23(22):8 (May 30, 1908). 
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Everitt’s optimism, local bankers seemed reluctant to cooperate. Even in 
North Dakota where the State Bankers’ Association was taking the initiative 
in the farmers’ fight for better marketing conditions, no agreement on loans 
was ever reached. In 1907, all pledges carried a clause binding the Equity to 
furnish loans when desired.* The establishment of Equity agencies at the 
terminals failed to solve the problem, primarily because they existed more in 
name than in fact at that time. The failure to provide loans on crops held in 
storage served to discredit the entire crop-holding movement. 

The lessons learned in 1907 might have been put to good advantage in 1908 
had not an internal conflict, which developed during the summer of 1907, ended 
by hopelessly splitting the Equity. The trouble began at the East St. Louis 
convention in 1906. It resulted in part from a growing coldness on the part of a 
number of Equity leaders toward the crop-holding and price-fixing program. 
By 1906, this wing, led by M. Wes Tubbs, the national secretary, believed that 
more substantial and practical results could be secured if the weight of the 
Equity were put behind the cooperative marketing movement which was then 
well under way. Tubbs and his group were undoubtedly impressed by its 
arguments in favor of eliminating the middlemen. All friends of the cooperative 
movement knew of the Rochdale principles, and with this system in mind, the 
dissenters from Everitt’s program introduced cooperative marketing into the 
Equity program. 

Among the committees appointed by the convention of 1906 was one which 
considered the question of cooperation with organized labor. Two reports were 
submitted by this committee: the majority report, while warmly endorsing such 
cooperation, dropped the matter at that; the minority report, on the other hand, 
went further and recommended that a committee of Equity men be appointed 
to approach organized labor and work out an acceptable plan of cooperation 
“to the end that consumers may secure the necessities of life at equitable 
prices.”"** Both reports were adopted, and the convention had hardly adjourned 
before Tubbs and an Equity delegation were talking things over with labor 
groups. A meeting with the Central Building and Trades Council of East 
St. Louis in November 1906 accomplished nothing beyond the expression of 
mutual good will,® and little more resulted from the appearance of the Equity 
group before the American Federation of Labor at its annual meeting in Min- 
neapolis in late November. However, a joint committee of American Federa- 
tion of Labor and American Society of Equity members, by placing the stamp 
of approval on farmer-labor cooperation, did pave the way for more concrete 
action.% 


% Up-to-Date Farming, 10(26):11 (July 8, 1907). Equity leaders of course saw the ad- 
vantages which a rural credit system would have. See ibid., 10(35):3-4 (Sept. 15, 1907). 

“ Tbid., 9(22):10 (Nov. 15, 1906). 

* Tbid., 9(23):4, 9, 18 (Dec. 1, 1906). 
, * Ibid.; Northwestern Agriculturist, 21(47):8 (Nov. 24, 1906) ; Outlook, 84:853-854 (Dec. 8, 
906). 
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The first definite results in this field were obtained in Chicago where, followin 
a series of conferences between Equity leaders and the Chicago Federation ¢ 
Labor early in 1907, the Equity Producers’ and Consumers’ Exchange wa 
launched. Secretary Tubbs and a number of prominent Equity men of Wis 
consin were largely responsible for the new organization which was to be a joint. 
stock cooperative. The capital was set at $150,000, and no member was ¢ 
hold more than five of the five-dollar shares. Profits on stock were limited ¢ 
10 percent, and money earned beyond this was to be returned to members on; 
patronage basis. The latter feature was considerably complicated because th: 
Exchange intended to operate through “recommended” private dealers. |; 
April 1907, books were opened for business. Farmers were urged to sell thei 
produce through the Exchange, and it was expected that organized labor woul 
form the consuming 

Throughout the summer Secretary Tubbs busied himself promoting th 
organization of exchanges. By agreement with the local federation of labor 
an agency was established in Detroit,®* and before midsummer a third exchang 
was organized at Scranton, Pennsylvania.*® By the end of the year Tubbs ané 
his group had evolved plans for an international Equity exchange. Chartereé 
in New Jersey with a capitalization of a million dollars, this agency was a “hold. 
ing company,” supervising the subordinate exchanges and guaranteeing thei 
financial responsibility. Stock in the International Equity Exchange was t 
be held for the most part by the local exchanges. These were to be of two types 
the shipping exchanges, organized by farmers at country points, and the city 
exchanges, organized for the purpose of storage and distribution.!°° On pape 
the International Exchange was a complete system of cooperation from farmer 
to consumer, and its support by a considerable number of Equity leaders ind: 
cated the change in emphasis that was taking place in the society. 

President Everitt naturally opposed the exchanges. He insisted that al 
effort should be concentrated on the crop-holding movement and complained 
bitterly that Tubbs was ham. singing the wheat pool. All during the summer 
of 1907, the meetings of the board of directors were marked by clashes between 
the opposing groups. Four of the seven directors, Tubbs, C. O. Drayton, W. 
W. Scott, and M. F. Sharp, were opposed to Everitt, and they voted him and 
his two supporters down on all points.’ Added to the controversy over thi 
exchanges was strife engendered by other issues. The convention of 1906 had 
established a national director of organization to take charge of expansion int 
the unorganized States. Everitt, insulted because he had previously directed 
this work, lost no opportunity to quarrel with the new officer.!" There wer 
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many, too, who objected to Everitt’s apparent desire to dictate the policies of 
the Society. He had always exhibited this tendency and only reluctantly had 
he consented to the democratization of the organization. The time seemed 
opportune, in 1907, to end his control once and for all. 

As the time for the convention of 1907 approached it was clear that an open 
clash could not be avoided. Delegates were either for or against Everitt, and 
once they had assembled at Indianapolis, it was apparent that his case was 
hopeless. In an attempt to avoid complete defeat, Everitt announced his 
intention not to stand for reelection, but this was an empty gesture. Name 
calling was indulged in by both sides. Everitt charged that Tubbs had misused 
the funds of the Society by organizing exchanges;!®* he was answered by the 
argument that the minimum-price idea no longer appealed and that farmers 
were insisting on some scheme of cooperative distribution.’ On their side 
the anti-Everitt group charged the president with all sorts of wrongdoing. The 
contract making Up-to-Date Farming the official paper was produced, and 
Everitt was pictured as launching the Society of Equity solely as an advertising 
scheme.! Affidavits were also produced to show that the Equity idea was not 
originally Everitt’s.% It was charged that as a seed dealer Everitt had been 
blacklisted by the United States Department of Agriculture and the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and that he had run afoul of the postal authorities 
at one time because of irregularities in distributing his seed catalogs.'®’ To all 
these charges Everitt entered an emphatic denial, but he had little opportunity 
to defend himself at the convention. By advancing the time of election, the 
anti-Everitt faction won without a contest. C. M. Barnett of Kentucky was 
elected president, L. N. Staats of Illinois, vice president, and O. D. Pauley of 
North Dakota, secretary-treasurer. A new constitution was drawn up; the 
contract with Up-to-Date Farming was annulled; and it was decided to establish a 
paper owned and controlled by the Society.!°* Disgruntled, the Everitt forces 
held a rump convention and elected a second full slate of officials. W. H. 
Mitchell of Kansas was named president, Everitt, vice president, and I. C. Rous, 
secretary-treasurer.!°? All proposals for compromise were turned down, and 
the convention ended with the Equity movement split in two. 

Passions failed to cool after the convention, and, though Everitt hoped for 
reconciliation, no peace was possible. The former president spent all of 1908 
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explaining his position and seeking support through the pages of Up-to-day| 


Farming. His efforts were handicapped because control of the Society head-} 
quarters was in the hands of his opponents. This led to speculation on Everitt’ 


part as to the advisability of building a competing organization. As early as 
December 1907, he proposed the ‘Farmers’ Society of Equity,’ to function, 
he put it, as a “holding society” within the parent organization, keeping alive} 
the original aims until peace was restored."° In May 1908, Everitt issued 4] 
call for a mass convention in October to reunite the factions. Only the Everit: 
faction was represented at the gathering, and no one was misled by the announce. 
ment that the Society had been reunited.'"" What actually happened was that 
Everitt and his supporters gave up hope of reconciliation. Fearing the results 
of a contest for the charter of the American Society of Equity, they incorporated 
the Farmers’ Society of Equity which existed for more than a decade with 3 
scattered and dwindling membership.!” 

In the contest for control the insurgents had won, but the schism whit 
resulted had the effect of restricting the Society of Equity to a regional member. 
ship. After 1907, its strength lay in Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dakotas 
Montana, and later lowa. The Equity leaders of Wisconsin had taken a promi- 
nent part in the unseating of Everitt, and after he was gone, they exercised an 
even more predominant influence in Equity affairs. M. Wes Tubbs moved to 
Wisconsin and with G. M. Walrod and D. Weller Long supplied a none-too- 
fortunate leadership for the next several years."3 The North Dakota member 
were also active insurgents. After the rupture, T. G. Nelson of the grain grov- 
ers’ department assumed responsibility for the new official paper, the Equity 
Farm Journal, The North Dakotans were liberal, too, with financial contribv- 
tions in 1908 when funds were short and enthusiasm reached its low point." 
The dues-paying membership of the Equity stood at 26,259 in October 1908 
and had increased but 2,000 a year later.% Only in Wisconsin was there 3 
steady increase in membership. There, by 1913, it reached over 10,000, and 
during the 1920’s when this State included practically ail that was left of the 


10 Equity Farm Journal, 1(11):4 (December 1908) ; Up-to-Date Farming, 10(46) :4-5 (Dee. 
8, 1907); 11(6):16 (Mar. 15, 1908). 

111 Up-to-Date Farming, 11(10):14 (May 15, 1908); 11(21):18 (Nov. 1, 1908). 

112 Thid.; American Cooperative Journal, 11:357 (December 1915); Crop Rich, Money Poor 
Farmer (an undated Equity pamphlet); Wiest, Agricultural Organization, 526. In 191 
Everitt attempted to merge the Farmers’ Society of Equity with the American Farmers 
Federation; shortly afterward Up-to-Date Farming dropped the movement, and late in 
1916 Everitt sold his paper. 

113 B, H. Wilcox, ‘‘The Character and Economic Basis of Northwestern Radicalism,” 
122-125 (MS., Ph.D. thesis, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 1933); American Cooperative 
Journal, 11:355 (December 1915). 

14 Equity Farm Journal, 1(1):3 (November 1907). See the statements by President 
Drayton at the seventh annual convention.—Ibid., 2(22):1 (Dec. 1, 1909). 

118 Thid., [1(9)]:9 (Oct. 1, 1908) ; 2(22):14 (Dee. 1, 1909). In 1907, Everitt claimed a mem- 
bership of 500,000 for the Society, a figure obviously several times too high. The secre- 
tary’s report showed 60,000 dues-paying members in 1907. 
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organization, claims were made of a membership of 40,000."° In the spring- 
wheat region, the Equity movement was canalized into an attempt to reform 
the wheat market by the establishment of a terminal marketing agency. Asa 
result, though Equity feeling ran high, membership in the parent organization 
was never great. 

The national secretary, H. G. Tank, complained in 1914: “You, States of the 
Northwest, the way you have acted the last few years it would seem that wheat— 
morning, noon, and night is all you think of. Wake up to the fact that the 
American Society of Equity is here to serve the farmer in marketing all products, 
look after your legislative needs, make home life more social and enjoyable.’”’"” 
Tank spoke at the beginning of an aggressive campaign for membership which 
continued through 1914 and 1915. Some results were obtained. In 1915 a 
State union was formed in Montana which claimed 400 local unions and 6,000 
members.!!8 Membership in the Minnesota and North Dakota unions prob- 
ably exceeded that of Montana at this time,"* and South Dakota lagged con- 
siderably behind. Iowa became an important Equity State as a result of the 
drive and was reported to be second to Wisconsin in 1918."° 

The membership figures fail, however, to give a true indication of the strength 
of the Equity, particularly in the spring-wheat States. It was hard to convince 
the farmers that the regular payment of dues was necessary. Hundreds joined, 
only to allow their memberships to lapse within a year. “This has been the 
situation ever since our State Union became established,’ said Magnus Johnson, 
president of the Minnesota Union, in 1913."! However, the American Society 
of Equity was the only aggressive farm organization in the Northwest. It 
assumed leadership in the protection of the farmers’ interests, and when the 
battle lines were drawn it could depend upon the support of hundreds who were 
not actual members in its ranks. 

The growth of the Equity was retarded in the years immediately following 
1907 by its failure to evolve a definite and satisfactory cooperative marketing 
program. Though discontent with Everitt’s method of crop holding had in 
large measure produced the split in 1907, those who rebelled were not ready to 
abandon completely the idea of price fixing. For half a dozen years the leaders 
of the Society continued to use arguments familiar to Everitt’s propaganda. 
Alhough the section unions were allowed to lapse, the departments were re- 
tained, but as the Equity Farm Journal put it, “Outside of our Wheat Depart- 


16 (o-operators’ Herald, 1(13):3 (Dec. 26, 1913); Wiest, Agricultural Organization, 526; 
J. F. Sinclair, Report Upon Cooperation and Marketing, 32; C. A. Windle, Purposes, Plans 
and Principles of the American Society of Equity, 2 (Madison, Wis. [n.d.]). 

7 Co-operators’ Herald, Feb. 13, 1914, p. 8. 

48 Jbid., July 16, 1915, p. 1, 8; Nonpartisan Leader, Feb. 24, 1916, p. 9. 

"9 Wisconsin Equity News, 6(17):260 (Jan. 10, 1914); Co-operators’ Herald, Sept. 25, 
1914, p.3; Wiest, Agricultural Organization, 526. 

20 Co-operators’ Herald, 5(23):4-5 (Feb. 22, 1918). 

#21 Ibid., Dec. 5, 1913, p. 1, 4. 
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ment we have never had one that has amounted to shucks.” After achieving} 
complete victory in 1908, the tobacco pools disintegrated, and Equity agin 
ship in Kentucky dwindled.’ In the spring-wheat region crop pools wer} 
promoted after 1907, but by 1910 they had been discredited. While the crop-| 
pooling system was falling to pieces, so also—to Everitt’s great satisfaction—| 
were the exchanges set up by Tubbs."*4 

Many Equity men realized that the times demanded something more practical} 
in the way of a marketing program than talk of price fixing. In 1908, the na-j 
tional convention endorsed cooperative marketing, and most of the State con! 
ventions stressed the need for local cooperatives. The next year, agitation! 
for a definite program increased, and the national president, C. O. Drayton} 
(elected in 1908 and reelected in 1909), insisted that the establishment of local] 
exchanges and terminal agencies should be the principal function of the So} 
ciety.° No such clear-cut policy was adopted, but the convention in 1909] 
did appoint a board of nine members to make recommendations concerning 
marketing procedure. This committee, reporting in January 1910, recom. 
mended the establishment of cooperatives by the Equity unions, to operate on 
Rochdale principles within the marketing machinery already established by th: 
Equity."7 The convention of 1910 adopted what were substantially thes 
recommendations, and in the following years dozens of Equity cooperativ 
creamcries, cheese factories, elevators, and grist mills were organized—generally 
on a patronage dividend basis—in the Northwest.!*8 

During 1910, while the Equity was developing its plans for cooperatiy 
marketing, a suggestion was made that the Farmers’ Union and the Equity 
should unite, since little real difference separated the two organizations. By 
that time the Farmers’ Union had spread northward into the Ohio Valley and 
the winter-wheat States of Kansas and Nebraska.”® With the antagonism 0 
Everitt’s day gone, the suggestion seemed intelligent, and a preliminary exchang 
of ideas resulted in the calling of a joint conference to meet at Omaha on May 
2-8, 1910.%° To make the meeting one of outstanding importance a program 
was arranged, calling for sixty-nine speakers in six days, among them Senator 


122 Equity Farm Journal, 2(19):6 (Oct. 15, 1909). 

123 Tbid., 1(11):14 (December 1908); E. G. Nourse, The Legal Status of Agricultural Co 
operation, 161 (New York, 1927). 

124 Equity Farm Journal, 2(13):3 (July 15, 1909). 

125 Tbid., April 1908, p. 8; May 1908, p. 6; October 1908, p. 19; Fargo Forum, Aug. 1 
1908, p. 3. 

126 Fquity Farm Journal, 2(17):1, 2 (Sept. 15, 1909) ; 2(21) :5 (Nov. 15, 1909) ; 2(22) :1 (Dee 
1, 1909). 

127 Thid., 2(22):1, 3 (Dec. 1, 1909) ; 2(23) :8-9 (Dec. 15, 1909); 3(1):9 (Jan. 1, 1910). 

128 Tbid., 4(2):14 (February 1911); M. Wes. Tubbs, ‘‘The American Society of Equity, 
Wisconsin Equity News, 5(4): 1 (June 25, 1912); Wiest, Agricultural Organization, 532. 

129M. R. Wessen, ‘“‘The Co-operative Movement in Nebraska,’’ Journal of Politica 
Economy, 28 :477-498 (June 1920) ; Wiest, Agricultural Organization, 476-478. 

130 Equity Farm Journal, 3(7):9 (Apr. 1, 1910); Wisconsin Equity News, Apr. 10, 1910, p.* 
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Robert M. LaFollette and T. P. Gore. At this convention a committee on 
“closer relationship”? was appointed which reported in favor of unifying the two 
organizations. It was recommended that a new constitution be adopted which 
would include the good points of both the Equity and Union instruments. The 
new society was to take the name of the Farmers’ Union, a point which augured 
no good for the proposed amalgamation.! After the convention the member- 
ship of the two societies was given an opportunity to vote on the report, but 
the result is not known. At the Equity convention in 1910, the question of the 
merger was discussed further with an apparent lack of enthusiasm. The matter 
was finally shelved with the appointment of a permanent committee on con- 
solidation.'*” 

It was easier to split the American Society of Equity than it was to unite it, 
and in 1910, when consolidation with the Farmers’ Union failed, a third Equity 
society was established. To C. O. Drayton and others who felt the need for 
simplification of the Equity structure, the steps taken in 1909 and 1910 did not 
reach far enough. On December 16, 1910, Drayton and two other “‘plow handle 
farmers’ chartered the Farmers’ Equity Union under the laws of Lllinois.'** 
“In starting the new Equity,” said Drayton, “‘we have profited by our experience 
in the old, and we are cutting out all weaknesses and handicaps of the old 
American Society of Equity. We have a definite, practical plan of co-operation 
to offer every community of farmers.’’*** According to its constitution as of 
1914, the new organization was made up of national, local, and district unions, 
but for Drayton’s plan, only the local unions were important. They were to 
consist of at least five persons, and just as soon as membership had reached a 
suficient number, a buying and selling exchange was to be organized. Only 
members were to be allowed to take stock, and the number of shares for each 
was limited. Profits beyond a 5 percent return on stock were to be distributed 
on a patronage dividend basis. The exchanges were to buy farm produce and 
sell supplies. In time the identity of the local union was to merge more 
completely with that of the local exchange, until by the middle 1920’s they were 
“one and the same organization.’’** In time, too, to serve the locals, central 
exchanges were established at terminal points, each independent of the other. 
The National Union existed solely for purposes of education and organization. 
By 1914, the Farmers’ Equity Union was active in a dozen States. Its greatest 
strength was reached in Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
and southwestern North Dakota. Its membership in 1923 was estimated at 
about 65,000.57 


8 Equity Farm Journal, 3(10):1 (May 15, 1910); Wisconsin Equity News, June 10, 1910, 
p.9; June 25, 1910, p. 1; Wiest, Agricultural Organization, 483. 

8 Pquity Farm Journal, 3(21):1 (Nov. 1, 1910); 4(2):14 (February 1911). 

8 C.O. Drayton, Farmers Must Be Co-operators, 65, 115 (Greenville, Ill., 1914). 

134 Thid., 28. 

8 Tbid., 35-41; American Cooperative Journal, 11:358 (December 1915). 

6 Wiest, Agricultural Organization, 533. 

187 Tbid. 
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Only in the Dakotas did the third Equity organization enter territory in which) A 


the parent society was active, and even there real competition between the two! 
organizations did not develop. In 1914, spring-wheat farmers, entering what! 
was to be a new phase of a long struggle for reform of the terminal markets a] 
Minneapolis and Duluth, were in no mood to become aroused over the appear-| 


ance of the Farmers’ Society of Equity. The terminal market question ante. 
dated the appearance of the American Society of Equity in the Northwest, but 


it was an Equity institution around which the controversy finally centered,| 
Although the explanation of the causes for the emphasis on the terminal market! 


and the details of the Equity’s share in the struggle can not be presented here 


the origin of the Equity Cooperative Exchange which became the instrument! 


of reform in later days belongs to the early history of the Equity movement, 


This exchange, as has been indicated, was set up late in 1907 by T. G. Nelson! 


of the grain growers’ department. According to Equity theory, it was to be 
simply an adjunct of that department, aiding the pooling campaigns by making 
possible the holding and orderly sale of pledged wheat. In line with the theory, 
the exchange was not incorporated. Instead, an agreement was entered into 
with P. E. Cooper, a Minneapolis grain commission merchant, who contracted 
to handle Equity wheat as directed by the exchange."* In North Dakota ther 
was criticism of this arrangement from the beginning. Many Equity leader 
in the State were convinced that only by establishing terminal facilities couli 
the wheat market be reformed. Talk arose immediately as to the desirability 
of incorporating the exchange, building a terminal elevator, and actively enter- 
ing the business of buying and selling wheat. Action was taken in May 1908 
when a group of Equity leaders, meeting at Minneapolis, decided to launch « 
stock subscription drive and incorporate the exchange when $50,000 of stock 
was pledged."° There were some who were hesitant. At a grain grower’ 
meeting at Fargo in October 1908, many still believed that crop holding was 
more important than sale of the wheat through a farmers’ representative on the 
terminal market.!*° 

Proponents of the cooperative continued their activity, and in November 1908 
stock pledging began at the North Dakota State Equity convention. In 190! 
solicitors were put in the field, and from this time on, reform of the termina 
markets was the dominant Equity question in the spring-wheat country.” 


138 Equity Farm Journal, 1(11):16 (December 1908); Fargo Forum, Nov. 3, 1909, p.3 
North Dakota Farmer, 9(8) :33-34 (Feb. 15, 1908). 

139 Grain Growers’ Text Book, 9-10 (Fargo, 1911); J. M. Mehl, ‘‘Cooperative Grain Mar 
keting,’’ U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bulletin 987, p. 17, 18 (Washington, 1921) 
Co-operators’ Guide, 4(2):4 (February 1911). 

140 C, H. Bailey, ‘Meeting of the Grain Growers convention of the American Society 
Equity, Fargo, N. D., October 27, 1908,’ (MS., U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureal 
of Agricultural Economics Library); Equity Farm Journal, 1(11):9 (December 1908). 

141 Grain Growers’ Text Book, 9-10; Grand Forks Weekly Times, Jan. 22, 1909, p. 5; Farg 
Forum, June 10, 1909, p. 1; Equity Farm Journal, 2(8):10 (May 1, 1909); 2(21):10 (Nov. 16 
1909). 
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At the national convention in the same year, when the grain growers’ depart- 
ment officially endorsed the proposal to incorporate the exchange, the shift of 
interest from wheat pool to terminal market was complete. Henceforth, the 
history of the institution belongs to the larger story of the terminal-elevator 
question in North Dakota. 

Though the American Society of Equity was interested primarily in marketing 
reform, it did not neglect the other phases of rural life. Particularly was it 
active in support of legislation, both State and National, favorable to agriculture. 
Good roads, adequate rural schools, parcel post, postal savings, anti-trust laws, 
rural credit, and taxation reform were all endorsed by the Equity.* In Minne- 
sota and Kentucky, laws legalizing cooperative pooling activity were sponsored 
by Equity leaders. The Society lobbied for national grain inspection and 
vigorously denounced trading in futures.! 

For their time Equity leaders stood well to the left in politics. Not only did 
they champion such political reforms as the initiative, referendum, recall, 
popular election of Senators, and primary elections, but they went further than 
most progressives by endorsing government ownership on a rather broad scale." 
All knew the history of the Grange and the Alliances well enough to realize 
what fatal results would follow should the Equity attempt to compete with 
established political parties; but to Equity leaders, this did not mean that their 
organization was to be impotent politically. The national president, Ira M. J. 
Chryst of Wisconsin, uttered what was good Equity doctrine when he said: 
“This is not a political organization, yet I seriously doubt whether there is any 
one thing which this society should be more concerned about than to see that 
we get good, wholesome laws on the statute books of our state and [national] 
government(s]. I do not believe we can do it any other way than through 
united efforts on the part of the farmer.’’"*7 United action, however, was to be 
taken as farmers, not as a political party. Said the editor of the Equity Farm 
Journal: ‘“The political action that is necessary for the members of the American 
Society of Equity is that which will enable them to get the rights due them as 
the largest and most useful class in society. It must be independent, educated 
action—not as a political party, but as farmers and producers.’’* 

In practice the Equity adopted the device used to good effect by the American 
Federation of Labor; friends were rewarded and enemies punished. Candidates 
were supported on the basis of record and commitment, and in line with prevail- 


2 Pouity Farm Journal, 2(23):589 (Dec. 15, 1909); Fargo Daily News (Fargo, N. Dak.), 
Nov. 19, 1909, p. 1, 5. 

43 Pouity Farm Journal, [1(9)]:19 (October 1908). See also ibid., 3(6):15 (Mar. 10, 1910). 

“J.C. Malin, ‘‘The Background of the First Bills to Establish a Bureau of Markets, 
1911-12,” Agricultural History, 6:114 (July 1932); Nourse, Legal Status of Agricultural Co- 
Operation, 126-127. 

48 Fquity Farm Journal, [1(9)]:19 (October 1908) ; 4(2):14 (February 1911). 

M6 Wisconsin Equity News, 5(17):13 (Jan. 10, 1913). 

47 National Grain Grower and Equity Farm News, 5(1):9-10 (January 1914). 

48 Fquity Farm Journal, 1(5) :4 (April 1908). 
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ing liberal thinking, the man and not the party was important.“® Chrys 
explained the procedure used in Wisconsin: ‘“‘We just made a little platform o/ 
our own and said, ‘Gentlemen, here is our platform. How many of you are big 
enough to stand on our platform?’ We did not ask him whether he wanted his 
name to appear on the Democratic ticket or the Republican ticket. It is the 
man we want and not the name of any political party.”"’° Outside Wisconsin 
in North Dakota and Minnesota, Equity members accepted the doctrine oj 
nonpartisanship. The outspoken Equity president of Minnesota, Magny 
Johnson, warned all concerned, when testifying before the Rules Committe 
of the House of Representatives in 1914: “But there is one thing I want to men- 
tion, and that is, we have put into our State legislature and we have helped 


to put into this Congress men with progressive ideas, that we know will stand 
by the farmer and will work for the farmer, and we are going in the future to] 
put every man who runs for office on record in this great Northwest country} 
and if that man does not obey the wishes of his constituents over there in Minne} 
sota, Wisconsin, North Dakota and South Dakota, we will elect that man t0| 
stay at home.’’*! 

It was an easy matter to carry the logic of the Equity position one step fur’ 
ther. By 1914, the Society was a class organization, openly appealing fo 
support on the basis of class interest, and the idea of electing farmers to political 
office to do duty in the farmers’ cause was bound to receive favorable attention 
“This talking about keeping out of politics is veriest foolishness,’’ wrote W. P 
Faulkner in the Equity Farm Journal. ‘We are in politics even if we do not vot 
to take any interest whatever. The only question with us should be, how soo 
can we fill the places with farmers and people of the producing classes whic) 
are now filled with lawyers, bankers, political riff-raff and grafters of all kinds.” 

Soon Equity leaders in the Northwest were on the stump seeking election ti 
State and National offices. A considerable number, including Magnus Johnsu 
and A. F. Teigan served terms in State legislatures. All that was lacking by 
1914 in Minnesota and North Dakota to produce a lively Equity political revol 
was the proper kind of issue. In 1915, the terminal-elevator question in Nort! 
Dakota filled this need, and all signs pointed to a politically aroused Equity in 
1916. However, by that time, the Nonpartisan League was fighting the politica 
battles of the Equity, and the extent to which the organizers of the Leagu 
capitalized on the issues of the Equity and its doctrine of political action i 


another story. 


149 Co-operators’ Herald, 2(5):4 (Oct. 30, 1914); Wisconsin Equity News, Aug. 25, 1910, 
p. 4-5. 

150 National Grain Grower and Equity Farm News, 5(1):9-10 (January 1914). 

151 “‘Hearings before the Committee on Rules,’’ House of Representatives, 63 Congress 
2 session, House Resolution 424, Mar. 3-7, 1914, p. 101 (Washington, D. C., 1914). 

182 Equity Farm Journal, 2(2):1 (Feb. 1, 1909); J. H. Worst, ‘‘The Farmer and the In- 
terests He Represents,’’ North Dakota Farmer, 7(3):13 (October 1905); ‘‘Farmers Elet' 
Farmers,’’ Wisconsin Equity News, Aug. 10, 1910, p. 8. 
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In North Dakota, Minnesota, and Montana, where Equity leaders and 
organizations actively entered the League fight, support of the Society declined 
as interest in politics mounted. When the period of the League had passed, 
the Equity organization in these States was dead. The child of the Equity, 
the Equity Cooperative Exchange, survived the political battles, but the depres- 
sion of the early 1920’s forced it into receivership from which recovery came only 
when a merger was effected with the Farmers’ Union in 1926.'** 

Only in Wisconsin did the parent Equity organization maintain strength 
through the war-time period of political strife. During the 1920’s the Equity 
thrived in Wisconsin, even gaining in membership and effectiveness, but the 
isolation of the Society was bound to tell. All the States of the Northwest 
were strongly organized by the Farmers’ Union by the 1930’s, and the advan- 
tages of membership in a truly national organization were too great to resist. 
In 1934, under the leadership of President B. J. Gehrmann, the Equity merged 
with the Farmers’ Union." Officially, the troubled history of the American 
Society of Equity was ended. Handicapped initially by a program impossible 
of realization, its strength divided by schism and weakened by poor leadership, 
the Equity nevertheless left its mark, and not alone because it helped produce 
the Nonpartisan League. Thousands of farmers in the Northwest learned of 
the problems of marketing through the Equity; though the instruction was at 
times imperfect, the goals eventually established were those of true cooperation. 


The National Archives, 
Washington, D.C. 


163 The Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of America, 5 (an undated pamphlet 
of the Northwest Division of the Farmers’ Union). The National Producers’ Alliance, 
organized by A. C. Townley in 1923 after he had become cynical and pessimistic as to the 
future of the League, was also merged with the Farmers’ Union in 1926. See A. W. Ricker, 
“The Birth and Growth of the Northwest Farmers’ Union,’’ Farmers Union Herald, June 
1937, p. 2; July 1937, p. 1, 4. 

4 Pquity News, 29(2):1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 (June 1, 1934). The new State organization was 
called “The Farmers Educational and Cooperative Equity Union.’’—Equity Union Farmer, 
(u.s.), 1(1):4 (October 1934). 
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NEWS NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE SOUTHERN PLANTER CENTENNIAL 


The January 1940 issue of the Southern 
Planter appropriately opened the celebra- 
tion of this farm journal’s hundredth birth- 
day. It includes congratulatory messages 
from both the President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
as well as from governors, agricultural 
leaders, and educational authorities. In- 
cluded also are several surveys of agricul- 
tural development since 1840, as, for 
example, the ‘‘Outstanding Fact in Ameri- 
can History’’ by Secretary Henry A. Wal- 
lace; Years of Population Movement’”’ 
by Dr. O. E. Baker; and “Dairying in 
Virginia, 1840 to 1940’’ by R. G. Connelly. 
The first in a series of articles, entitled 
“Through the Years,’’ depicting the part 
played by the journal in Southern agricul- 
tural progress, traces the story to 1861 when 
the War between the States brought the 
magazine to a six-year halt. 

In achievement as in seniority, the South- 
ern Planter holds a leading place among 
American farm publications. Founded at 
Richmond, Virginia, in 1840, by Charles 
Tyler Botts, the first issue published in 
1841 carried a prospectus stressing the 
determination of the editor to bring the 
paper, through a low subscription price, 
within reach of the great mass of “plain, 
economical men.’”’ The journal now boasts 
more than 300,000 annual subscribers; in 
Virginia alone, 120,000 of the 198,000 farms 
are reported to receive the Planter every 
month. From the beginning, the journal 
set itself to serve as an educative force in 
rural areas, sponsoring movements for agri- 
cultural improvement, and detailing the 
sounder and more successful farm practices. 
It supported local agricultural associations, 
such as the informal ‘‘Hole and Corner” 
neighborhood clubs and the granges, agri- 
cultural fairs and exhibits, limited legisla- 


tive aid to farmers, and increased rural «Hyman Goldenstein. 
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educational facilities. Before the adven 
of agricultural colleges and experimen 
stations, it served as a clearinghouse for th 
discussion of advanced agricultural meth. 
ods. Typical of the material to be foun 
in the early publications is an article q 
proper wheat ripening taken from th 
writings of John Taylor of Caroline and » 
essay by Edmund Ruffin on the benefits ¢ 
calcareous manures. Readers, too, sent in 
practical suggestions as to the best way o 
building barn doors, making soap, manag. 
ing stud horses, or mending roads. (} 
service to rural homekeepers have bea 
the columns devoted to new recipes, food: 


and nutrition, child care, labor-savin; 
devices, and latest fashions. 

The agricultural historian will find muci! 
to interest him in the files of the Southen 
Planter. There is a treasure trove of dati 
on the changing ways of farm managemen 
and the introduction of new and improve: 
varieties of crops and breeds of livestoci 
in the Seaboard Southern States. M: 


chinery of all kinds is described in articlaf 
and pictured in the advertisements, anip 


attention is given to farm buildings, fence 
seeds, feeds, and the sources of draft power 
There is also considerable material on th: 
Southern farmer’s attitude towards slavery 
immigration, tariffs, credit and finance f 
cooperatives, and national power construc} 
tion. An interesting deposit of the ir 
tellectual diet of the farming populatic| 
is also included in the form of poetry, shor} 
stories, and book reviews. ; 

Recognizing the historical value of th) 
back numbers of their journal, the editor} 
of the Southern Planter will gladly assis 
libraries in locating them. Communics} 
tions on such matters should be addresse‘J 
to Dr. Louis C. Nolan, Associate Editor 
Southern Planter, Richmond, Virginia.- 
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ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS IN SOUTH DAKOTA! 
HERBERT 8. SCHELL 


South Dakota may be divided into three sections: 1, the eastern section lying 
east of the 98th meridian; 2, the central section between the 98th and the 100th 
meridians; and 3, the western section located west of the 100th meridian and, for 
the greater part, west of the Missouri River. 

The eastern section is in the tall prairie-grass belt characterized by a black 
humus soil and an annual rainfall ranging from 22 to 30 inches. A diversified 
or intensive farm economy prevails. This section is distinctly not a problem 
area. It comprises one-fifth of the physical area of the State and contains 40 
percent of the total population. 

The central section is the transitional area. Because of the problems it 
presents, it may be regarded as the eastern edge of the Great Plains proper. 
It is, in fact, so regarded by President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Great Plains 
Committee in its report, The Future of the Great Plains.2, Here the climatic, 
soil, and vegetal characteristics that set off the Great Plains blend into the 
features of the intensive farming or the prairie belt. The soil is less rich in 
humus, organic matter, and nitrogen; the rainfall averages from 20 to 22 inches; 
and the tall prairie grasses merge into the buffalo and grama grasses of the 
plains. This section comprises one-third of the State’s total area and 40 per- 
cent of its population. Its farming pattern ranges from the cash-crop system 
of the eastern section to the grazing economy in the western section. Malad- 
justments in crop farming have been most serious in this area. 

The section west of the 100th meridian lies in the Great Plains proper. Al- 
though this western section constitutes 45 percent of the total area, it main- 
tains less than 20 percent of the total population of the State. The Black 
Hills are not properly a part of the Great Plains physiography and shall be 
deemed outside the scope of this study. This section lies west of the Missouri 
River. In its unglaciated form, it reveals buttes, sand hills, badlands, and 
eastward sloping plains cut by deep narrow valleys; consequently a large portion 
of the land is not tillable. All the characteristics of the Great Plains prevail. 
The rainfall ranges from 10 to 20 inches. Only two counties outside the Black 
Hills area have as many as 5 inhabitants to the square mile, and these have a 
large Indian population; four counties have less than 2 persons per square mile. 

South Dakota is a young State. The span of years since its earliest settle- 
ment is relatively short, the first permanent settlers having arrived in 1859. 
Prior to 1889, the year of statehood, the occupation and settlement by whites 


‘This paper was presented with the title, ‘South Dakota: Adjustment Problems, Past 
and Present,’’ at the session on Regional Problems within the Great Plains Area of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Association at Memphis, Tenn., on Apr. 21, 1939. 

?U.S. Great Plains Committee, The Future of the Great Plains, 23-27 (Washington, 1936). 
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was confined east of the Missouri, except for a narrow strip in the extreme western | 


part which supported miners, patriarchal cattlemen, and a few nesters. Be- 
tween the Missouri and this western strip was the great Indian domain, the 
home of Red Cloud and Sitting Bull, set apart by the Black Hills treaty of 1876. 

The agricultural history of South Dakota prior to 1886 is essentially the story 
of the westward push of the farming frontier. Migration moved slowly at first 
and was confined to the southeastern fringes for nearly two decades, but it 
gained momentum by the late seventies and soon reached flood proportions, 
The period from 1878 to 1886 marks the first great boom in Dakota history. 
Homesteaders swiftly filled the fertile James River Valley along the 98th 
meridian and continued westward, halting only at the edge of the Great Sioux 
Reservation at the Missouri River. The wave of migration had surged up to the 
100th meridian, and even beyond in the north and central counties.’ 

This period from first settlement to 1900 is historically significant from the 
standpoint of adjustment efforts. It was during these years that the settlers, 
by a painful method of trial and error, learned to adapt themselves to local 
conditions. 

Costly experiences arising from slovenly and inefficient methods of cultivation, 
as well as the vagaries of nature, compelled adjustments. Low yields resulted 
from shallow plowing and improper cultivation—natural concomitants of a 
liberal as well as wasteful public-land policy. The settlers soon learned that 
doubling the amount of labor per acre was the equivalent of adding to their 
acreage, especially in seasons of drought. Proper correlations between seeding 
operations and the length of the growing season were discovered, and by advane- 
ing the seeding time for oats, the ravages of midsummer drought were reduced. 
The grasshopper raids of the sixties and seventies served to bring about a degree 
of diversification. Corn, at first disregarded as unadaptable, was found to 
mature in the southeastern section and has remained the leading crop in that 
area to this day. Such adjustments were natural and not peculiar to South 
Dakota. Self-interest was sufficient motivation for them. The files of the 
Dakota Farmer, first published in 1882, remain a storehouse of information about 
strong individualists who in their community of interests sought to share one 
another’s experiences.‘ 

Rapid settlement had been made from 1878 to 1886 during a wet cycle which 
had lured the agriculturists westward to the 100th meridian. This was fol- 
lowed by the recurrence of a dry cycle. The subsequent period, extending from 
1887 to about 1900, was a critical one for the young region and brought to it the 
full gamut of drought experiences. The central section between the 98th and 
100th meridians suffered the worst and underwent the most radical changes. 
Here a cash-crop pattern had been in universal practice, with chief reliance ot 


3 For a convenient summary of this development, see Harold E. Briggs, ‘“The Great 
Dakota Boom, 1879 to 1886,’ North Dakota Historical Quarterly, 4:78-108 (January 1930). 
4 Files of Dakota Farmer in possession of Dakota Farmer Publishing Co., Aberdeet, 
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hard spring wheat. Rapid diversification followed. There was a definite shift 
from wheat to stock raising, accompanied by a very pronounced change in the 
size Of farmholdings. In a number of counties the farm unit was doubled. 
Many farmers left the region, literally burned out by the ravages of drought. 
The introduction of livestock and the accompanying dairy industry to supple- 
ment cash grain crops focused attention on forage crops, and so corn and other 
feed crops were grown more widely. 

The section east of the 98th meridian was less seriously affected. Here mixed 
farming had been practiced, and was continued. In this section there was an 
actual increase in population, the number of farms increased, and little change 
occurred in the size of the farm unit.§ 

An interesting side light for the period prior to 1900 was «he agitation for 
irrigation. ‘The professional rainmaker exhibited his wares in many com- 
munities, but chief hope for salvation was placed in the artesian waters under- 
lying the very region that stood in the greatest need of moisture. “If we can’t 
get the moisture from above, we will surely have it from below,” remarked one 
overenthusiastie editor. ‘‘Irrigate or emigrate,’ were the alternatives offered 
the drought victim in the contemporary slogan. Practical difficulties inherent 
in any irrigation project in central South Dakota were insurmountable, and, 
with a return of favorable conditions in the late nineties, interest in the move- 
ment virtually disappeared.® 

A few pertinent observations may be noted for the period up to 1900. In the 
first place, the pioneers were innately conservative and prone to continue dog- 
gedly in accustomed ways. Only repeated reverses induced adjustments. 
Secondly, they were interested primarily in cash crops, and were anxious to 
exploit the soil for the sake of immediate profit. Those for whom disillusion- 
ment became too great promptly moved out. In the third place, they lacked 
adequate knowledge of both soil and climatic conditions. No soil survey of 
any part of South Dakota was made prior to 1901. There were no adequate 
meteorological records prior to 1900 to give the settlers the true facts concern- 
ing rainfall. Fourthly, the droughts were delusive because they frequently 
extended into the humid regions farther east. Thus, the true meteorological 
picture remained obscured. Lessons gleaned from the dry cycle of the eighties 
and nineties were soon lost during the succeeding two decades as the moisture 
supply became more plentiful. 

While the settlers, out of necessity, were making transitory adjustments, a 
constructive program was formulated by plant scientists and governmental 
agencies. The United States Department of Agriculture began to direct its ex- 
panding machinery to the problem of plant improvement and plant adaptation. 
Passage of the Hatch Act, in 1887, had pointed the way, and the farmers on the 
edge of the Great Plains demonstrated ample need for the work. Just as the 

*See Herbert S. Schell, ‘Drought and Agriculture in Eastern South Dakota during the 


Eighteen Nineties,’’ Agricultural History, 5:162-180 (October 1931). 
Ibid., 165-173. 
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dry cycle ended in 1897, a subexperiment station was established near the 100th g 


meridian “for the purpose of carrying on experiments with drought resisting 
forage plants suitable for the dry range regions of middle South Dakota.’” 


Thus a new chapter was started in the process of conquering the “semiarid” 


region of South Dakota. 
Only a few significant features of this governmental program can be noted 


here. The pioneer plant explorer for the Department of Agriculture was} 


Professor N. E. Hansen of the South Dakota State Agricultural College. In 
1897, he was sent on a ten-month exploration trip into Russia, Turkestan, and 
Siberia and brought back the first Turkestan alfalfa ever imported into America, 
He later made seven more tours of agricultural exploration, all but one to Russia, 
As one writer put it, Hansen found the ‘‘North Pole of alfalfa,” the most north- 
ern point of Siberia where alfalfa was grown successfully. Hansen sought plants 
that grew economically under severe climatic conditions in the belief that they 
might become adapted to the exacting environment of the Great Plains. Prior 
to these activities in plant discoveries and plant breeding, alfalfa would not 
thrive on the northern plains; now it has become one of the most valuable crops 
A very important source of income west of the 100th meridian in South Dakota 
is derived from production of commercial alfalfa seed. 

While Hansen explored the cold wind-swept steppes of Siberia for hardy 
grasses and fruits, Mark A. Carleton, cerealist for the Department of Agriculture, 
was searching for wheats. Students of American agriculture are familiar with 
his contributions. It was he who brought the durum or macaroni wheat 
(notably the Kubanka) from Russia and introduced it to the Great Plains: 
Endowed with the dual qualities of drought and rust resistance, it soon over 
came its natural handicaps, and the severe destruction of other wheats in 190 
assured its general acceptance. Durum wheat began to encroach upon the 
home of the prairie dog and was hailed as the grain whereby the desert might 
feed the cities of the world.!° The shift to this species was phenomenal. By 
1914, over 20 percent of all the wheat grown in South Dakota was of durum 
varieties; in 1921, the durum wheats accounted for 42 percent of the production 
and in 1923, they reached a peak of 58 percent." Today, the durum wheats ar 
in eclipse, victims of the wreckage of a world economy by European dictator 
The Italian market is entirely closed to them, and many other countries havi 
reduced their imports. 

Another hard spring wheat possessing similar attributes is the Marquis 
This is a strain of the Red Fife which had made the Northwest the wheat king 


7 South Dakota Session Laws, 1897, p. 7-8. 
8 William P. Kirkwood, ‘““The North Pole of Alfalfa,’’ Outlook, 95:187-196 (May 28, 1910 
and ‘‘The Romantic Story of a Scientist,’’ World’s Work, 15:10109-10120 (April 1908 


N. E. Hansen, ‘Originating and Importing Hardy Plants for South Dakota,”’ in Yorj 


Sampson, ed., South Dakota—Fifty Years of Progress, 45-47 (Sioux Falls, 1939). 
® Paul de Kruif, Hunger Fighters, 3-30 (New York, 1928). 
10 U.S. Department of Agriculture, Report of the Secretary, 1907, p. 10. 
11 U.S. Department of Agriculture, Yearbook, 1921, p. 530; 1928, p. 674. 
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dom during the 1870’s and 1880’s. The Marquis was the creation of Canadian 
plant breeders who labored in the semiarid wheat fields of Manitoba. Ravages 
of drought and rust on the common or bread wheats made Marquis the premier 
variety for the Dakotas. In 1919, it accounted for 63 percent of the total 
wheat crop of South Dakota,” but by the middle of the twenties, its production 
had fallen considerably, yielding ground to durum. Recently, new varieties 
bred from Marquis have been widely grown in the Northwest. 

This work in explorations and plant improvement was carried on along a wide 
front. The various activities of the Department of Agriculture became co- 
ordinated in 1901 when the Bureau of Plant Industry was formed. The Great 
Plains became a special field for dry-land agriculture investigations, and searches 
were made for new drought- and cold-resistant strains of forage crops as well as 
grains. In 1913, the appropriation for Congressional seed distribution in- 
cluded for the first time definite provisions for purchase and distribution of 
drought-resistant field seeds. The western portion of the Dakotas was included. 
Approximately 27,000 packages were distributed throughout the Great Plains, 
each package containing enough to plant at least one acre.” 

This organized effort to conquer the semiarid areas of the west coincided in 
South Dakota with its second and final great land rush. During the first boom, 
the settlers were stopped at the Missouri; a portion of the Indian reservation 
was opened in 1889, but the droughts of that period made the boom abortive 
and precluded serious attention to agriculture. 

A combination of circumstances conspired to bring about the boom after 1900. 
The price level was curving upward, and agriculture was in a prosperous condi- 
tion. The land allotment plan was in execution on the Indian reservations, 
and the surplus lands were made available for distribution to the whites. More- 
over, this region was again blessed with abundant rainfall. There were indeed 
feeble warnings by the Department of Agriculture that the favorable conditions 
west of the 100th meridian were transitory and misleading.’* Caution, how- 
ever, was thrown to the winds, and the land rush was on. 

Between 1904 and 1915, several million acres of Indian lands were thrown open 
to settlement in what a recent writer has aptly called the greatest land lottery 
inhistory.!° At the same time, the Great Plains area in both North and South 
Dakota, outside the Indian reservation limits, attracted thousands of agri- 
culturists who began a contest with the cattlemen for control. A brief dry 
cycle in 1910 and 1911 was followed by many painful adjustments. Harding 
County in the northwestern corner of the State was practically abandoned by the 
homesteaders. Nevertheless, even though many forsook their new homes, the 
occupation of the western section was complete. 


Ibid., 1921, p. 530. 

*U.S. Department of Agriculture, Report of the Secretary, 1913, p. 133. 

“ Tbid., 1906, p. 39. 
** Edith Eudora Kohl, Land of the Burnt Thigh (New York, 1938), a good autobiograph- 
cal account of pioneering on the Indian lands west of the Missouri River. 
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This thrust of the agricultural frontier beyond the 100th, and even up to the 
104th, meridian foisted a cash-crop pattern upon areas not suited for farming. 
The steam and gasoline tractors furnished the tempo and accelerated the process, 
The Federal Government, likewise, abetted the movement. The Bureau oj 
Plant Industry and the Bureau of Reclamation through their varied activities 
definitely sought to extend the cash-crop pattern into the Great Plains. Three 
State substations and two Federal experiment stations were established in the 
western part of South Dakota between 1907 and 1913. At all these stations major 
emphasis was placed on crops and grasses in a system of short rotation, rather 
than on a range-livestock pattern. Further acceleration was furnished by the 
World War which stimulated the production of foodstuffs. 

These developments after 1900 led to serious abuses. The larger part of the 
western section is definitely not suitable for crop farming because of poor soi 
structure and low uncertain rainfall. Under the spur of high prices and favor. 
able weather conditions, much of this unsuitable and marginal land was occu 
pied by so-called “‘suitcase’”’ farmers who moved in, broke up the sod, and lefi 
when hard times came. These farmers destroyed the natural vegetation, thw 
exposing the soil to erosion and unfitting the land for grazing for several years 
In the meantime, the range was interfered with and the cattlemen found thei 
operations greatly hampered. Where the homesteaders turned to ranching out 
of necessity, their holdings were invariably too small for efficient operations 
Overstocking resulted, with serious damage to the native grasses.'® 

The situation in the central section of the State must be noted next. Here 
adjustments had followed the critical years prior to 1900. With the return 0 
better times and more favorable weather conditions, the cash-crop pattern agail 
held sway. The boom that became identified with the western section e 
tended into this section, and countless acres of grass land went under the plow 
Wheat in the north and corn in the southern portion became the leading crop: 
Where ranching continued, overgrazing resulted. As this is the transition® 
section, various types of farming prevail. Cash grain crops predominate in th 
eastern part, and range and livestock patterns in the western portion. Dur 
years of good crops, the tendency has been to extend the cash-grain patter 
westward. Cultivation has been pushed beyond the margin of good land int 
areas unsuited for crops. Moreover, submarginal lands have been farmed alont 
with the better grades where several types of land intermingle. Land _utiliz 
tion in these areas has been determined, not by the normative but by the e 
ceptional years.!” 

These maladjustments in South Dakota have been strikingly demonstrate 
during the last ten years. The intensity of the drought from July 1933 t 


16 See C. W. Thornthwaite, ‘‘The Great Plains,’ in Carter Goodrich, and others, Migr 
tion and Economic Opportunity, 202-250 (Philadelphia, 1936), for an analysis of the problem 
of the Great Plains; ‘‘Land Use and Conservation,’’ S. Dak. State Planning Board, Ag" 
cultural Resources, 116-138 (Brookings, 1936). 

17§. Dak. State Planning Board, Land Use Problems in Central South Dakota, 1% 


(Brookings, 1939). 
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June 1935 was reflected by the relief roll which in December 1934 comprised 39 
percent of the State’s population. This was the highest relief load for any State. 
North Dakota, which has comparable problems, was next in rank. The highest 
for the country as a whole was 13 percent.'® Over one-half of all farmers in 
South Dakota were receiving emergency relief in December 1934 and, in April 
1935, more than 80 percent of the farmers in one county in the central section 
were on relief rolls.1° Had it not been for Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion benefit payments, South Dakota would have had even more on relief. 
While insects and plant diseases, notably rust, were auxiliary causes of crop 
failures, drought was the most potent factor in this distress. The greater 
proportion of the relief population resided in the central section where malad- 
justments in land use prevail. 

The setback suffered by agriculture as a result of the collapse of farm prices 
during the 1920’s seriously depleted farm resources. When this was followed 
by a period of intense drought, disaster overtook South Dakota as well as other 
States. The credit structure became so undermined that two-thirds of its 
banks failed between 1920 and 1935. In one county in the central section only 
one bank remains where fourteen were in operation fifteen years ago. Farm 
real estate values in the State fell 58 percent between 1920 and 1930.2° This 
decline was surpassed by only one State—Wyoming. True, this deflation in 
agriculture was not peculiar to the North Central States. Nevertheless, its 
severity in this area would seem to indicate a direct relationship with improper 
patterns of farm management. Expanded production on marginal lands during 
favorable seasons inevitably led to an economic breakdown. The areas least 
adapted to productive cropping in adverse years were the least able to with- 
stand the shock. The population had too limited reserves with which to tide 
itself over. The drought in such areas was not an underlying cause of disaster; 
it merely hastened the day of reckoning. 

There are other inescapable byproducts of maladjustments in land use. For 
instance, west of the 100th meridian in those counties where ill-advised cropping 
prevails, farm foreclosures have been more numerous, the interest rate on farm 
mortgages has been relatively higher, and tax delinquency has been greater. 

Tax delinquency is a particularly perplexing problem. In those counties of 
the central section where maladjustments occur, the rate of tax delinquency for 
taxable farm land in 1938 ranged from 20 to 48 percent. In the western sec- 
tion, five counties have been tax delinquent to the extent of from 60 to 70 per- 
cent of the total taxable farm land." Since in all these counties considerable 
land is non-taxable because title is vested either in the Federal or State govern- 

8 See W. F. Kumlien, ‘‘A Graphic Summary of the Relief Situation in South Dakota 


(1930-1935),’’ S. Dak. Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 310, p. 17, 23 (Brookings, 
1937). 

* R.S. Kifer and H. L. Stewart, ‘‘Farming Hazards in the Drought Area,’”’ U. S. Works 
Progress Administration, Research Monograph 16, p. 5 (Washington, 1938). 

Kumlien, ‘Graphic Summary of the Relief Situation in South Dakota,” 8, 15. 

8. Dak. State Planning Board, Supplementary Report of Taz Status of Farm Land in 
South Dakota, 88-89 (Brookings, 1939). 
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ments, the relative tax burden becomes very onerous. Incorporated villages 


and towns within these problem counties further reflect the social difficultie 
attendant on these conditions. In the central section a number of towns have 
reported tax delinquencies on from 60 to 70 percent of all taxable property, 
In one municipality in a hard-hit western county 87 percent of the taxable 
property was delinquent at one time.” <A few rural school districts have become 
virtually bankrupt and unable to furnish school facilities without Federal and 
State aid. 

Certain adjustments have inevitably followed in the present situation. The 
last few years have witnessed a large exodus of crop farmers from those con- 
munities where cropping methods were unsuited. These are the same communi 
ties that ranked the highest with respect to relief rolls. One county along the 
99th meridian sustained a loss of 20 percent of its population between 1930 and 
1935.% This migration in South Dakota, large as it was, might have bee 
greater but for direct relief and crop-benefit payments. This exodus of farming 
population has been accompanied by a reduction of farm land in crops. Larger 
farm units have likewise resulted. Formerly many of the units were too smal! 
for profitable operation. These adjustments are the exact counterpart of thos 
that occurred during the drought period of the eighties and nineties. 

In this reenactment of similar experiences lies the clue to the future of South 
Dakota. It reveals the futility of a natural liquidation of maladjustments ir 
land use. Simply to argue that the farmer gambled and lost ignores the cru 
of the problem. A definite program of scientific land-use planning must b 
formulated and executed, or the lessons of the past will be entirely wasted upa 
the next generation. Unless properly forestalled, the return of favorable con- 
ditions, climatic or otherwise, will produce new settlers who, unfamiliar wit) 
local conditions, will repeat the cropping mistakes of the past. Proper land us 
must be determined by a long-time view of economic and social conditions. 

A program of scientific land use has been formulated for the western section 
The Federal Government through a rehabilitation program is endeavoring t 
shift to grazing, cropped lands which have been found unsuitable for crop produe 
tion, whether because of improper soil structure, lack of adequate rainfall, « 
selenium in the soil. The Federal Government has acquired 850,000 acres ¢ 
submarginal land in the western section.2* A range conservation program i 
seeking to reclaim drought-damaged and over-pastured range lands. Throug! 
soil-erosion control projects, efforts are made to grapple with the problem ¢ 
wind erosion which seriously affects two small areas in the State. Only: 


22 Information based on League of South Dakota Municipalities, Financial Statistics jv 
South Dakota Municipalities, 1:115-133 (Vermillion, January 1938). 

23 §. Dak., Department of History, Fifth Census, 1935, p. 9. 

24 Sioux Falls Argus-Leader, Feb. 18, 1939. Seventy percent of the land acquired by th 
Government was tax delinquent. S. Dak. State Planning Board, Selenium Problems "' 
South Dakota (Brookings, 1937), analyzes the problems presented by selenium deposits i! 
the soil. 
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percent of South Dakota’s soil is severely wind-eroded. The success of these 
Federal programs is contingent upon the voluntary cooperation of ranchers and 
crop farmers. Some steps have been taken to classify land according to proper 
use.” Rural zoning was considered at the 1939 session of the State Legislature, 
but no action was taken. 

Because the central section is the transitional area, it presents the greatest 
challenge. Here the more complex social structure precludes the simple rehabili- 
tation program which the Federal Government is applying in the western section. 
Higher property values and a denser population make resettlement impractical. 
A properly balanced system of farm management must be devised that will not 
break down in a crisis induced by environmental influences. To attain this 
objecive, more exact information is required. As a step in this direction, a 
research project is under way at the State Agricultural College at the present 
time. Case studies are being made of every farm in certain townships of three 
selected counties in the central part of the State. This project, it is hoped, will 
afford an opportunity to analyze and interpret conditions in the light of past 
experiences. In this way, a proper land-use program may be determined for at 
least those areas in which the investigation is made.” 

An intensive campaign of education is under way to stimulate group action 
so as to forestall ravages from drought. A state-wide organization of farmers 
and business men is actively urging production of more drought-resistant feed 
crops. Considerable success has attended these efforts. There has been, for 
instance, an enormous expansion in sorghum plantings. The average annual 
planting prior to 1930 was 15,000 acres. This has gradually risen until the 
million-acre mark was reached in 1939.27 

South Dakota is essentially agricultural and will remain so. Fifty-six per- 
cent of its population in 1930 resided on farms. It ranks ninth with respect to 
total area of grade-one land. The maladjustments that exist in the central and 
western parts can be alleviated. The past has clearly shown that individual 
eflorts alone will not effect the correction and that collective action must be 
brought into play. A rational long-term program must be formulated, local 
pressures resisted, and political expediencies avoided. Contradictions in the 
Federal farm program must be eliminated. Crop farmers on submarginal lands 
must not be subsidized as they were under the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. Moreover, there must be a proper coordination between Federal 


** Sioux Falls Argus-Leader, May 5, 21, 1939. 

** Hyde and Moody counties were included in the areas covered by Kifer and Stewart, 
“Farming Hazards in the Drought Area,”’ in their analysis of rural relief and rehabilitation 
problems. Hyde County is in the central section while Moody borders Minnesota. 

** Sioux Falls Argus-Leader, May 13, 1939. This organization is known as the Greater 
South Dakota Association. During 1934, a self-constituted Committee for Safer Farming, 
working through skeleton committees in every county, launched a campaign for a cropping 
program adapted to drought conditions. A 4-page sheet, the Safe Farmer, was published 
prior to the planting season and given wide circulation. 
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74 HERBERT S. SCHELL 
and State agencies. The problem is basically one of conservation—the con- 


servation of human resources. As the farm economy becomes stabilized, societal 


adjustments will automatically follow. 
Department of History 
University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 
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THE LAND POLICY IN BRITISH EAST FLORIDA 
CHARLES L. MOWAT 


An article by Dr. St. George L. Sioussat in a previous issue of Agricultural 
History described the breakdown of the royal land policy in Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, and Georgia on the eve of the American Revolution.!. The same failure 
to carry out the stated policies regarding the granting and use of land occurred 
in the short-lived British Province of East Florida, created in 1763 out of part 
of the territory of Florida ceded by Spain in the Peace of Paris. Since it was 
hoped that land in both East and West Florida would attract settlers from the 
north who might otherwise encroach upon the territory to be reserved to the 
Indians under the Proclamation of October 7, 1763, that proclamation offered 
grants of land on generous terms to reduced officers and disbanded soldiers, and 
io ordinary persons under the so-called “family right.’ The first governor of 
East Florida, James Grant, was given explicit instructions on the matter, in- 
cluding the provision that on grants made to local petitioners by the East Florida 
Council a quitrent of one halfpenny per acre was to be paid after two years of 
grace.2 Townships of 20,000 acres were also to be granted by Orders of the 
King in Council to persons who petitioned the Board of Trade in London, pro- 
posing terms upon which they would settle families upon the land they received. 
A notice inviting such applications was inserted in the London Gazette in Novem- 
ber 1763.4 On these grants the quitrent was payable on half the acreage after 
five years, and on the whole after ten years.® 

These arrangements were made on the theory that the ceded territory belonged 
to the King, and that the land titles of departing Spaniards were valueless. 
A South Carolinian, John Gordon, purchased very large tracts from various 
Spaniards before they left East Florida in 1763, and during the next twelve years 
made several vain attempts to get his titles recognized, finally proposing in 1775 


'St. George L. Sioussat, ‘‘The Breakdown of the Royal Management of Lands in the 
Southern Provinces, 1773-1775,”’ Agricultural History, 3:67-98 (April 1929). Cf. Lewis C. 
Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern United States to 1860, p. 381-403 (Washing- 
ton, 1933). 

? For the Proclamation of October 7, 1763, see the Canadian Archives, Documents relating 
lo the Constitutional History of Canada, 1759-1791, selected and edited with notes by Adam 
Shortt and Arthur G. Doughty, 1:163-168 (2d and rev. ed., Ottawa, 1918). 

* Leonard W. Labaree, ed., Royal Instructions to British Colonial Governors, 1670-1776, 
2:527-532, 548-549 (New York, 1935). 

‘Great Britain Board of Trade, Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations 
rn January 1759 to December 1763 Preserved in the Public Record Office, 407-408 (London, 

9). 

* A specimen of these Orders in Council is in the Great Britain Privy Council, Acts of the 
ao Council of England, Colonial Series, edited by James Munro, 5:588-589 (London, 

2). 
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that £15,000 be paid him in compensation for his purchases and expenses. It! 
was to suggest a means by which he might be paid without any cost to the| 
Government that Gordon proposed his scheme for the better collection of the 

quitrents and other casual revenues, mentioned in Dr. Sioussat’s article.* Since} 
quitrents were not collectable under any system during the Revolution, and, in| 
fact, never had been collected in East Florida, Gordon died without receiving q| 
penny.’ Indian claims to the land were less easily ignored, but in November 

1765, Governor Grant and John Stuart, the Superintendent of Indian Affairs iy 

the Southern District, held a conference at Picolata with the Creeks, who ther 

ceded to the King the area south of St. Mary’s River and east of the St. John’s 

as well as the entire coast line.® 

After these two obstacles had been circumvented, land in East F'orida wa 
granted lavishly. Between 1765 and 1775, a total of 1,653,672} acres was 
granted by the local Council, of which 1,443,000 acres were granted in obediene: 
to 114 Orders in Council, and 210,672} acres in response to 576 local petitions 
mostly for land on family right, as very few officers or ex-soldiers asked for th: 
“King’s bounty” in East Florida’. Only a small proportion of the land granted 
in obedience to Orders in Council was ever settled. 

This policy of liberal free grants was ordered discontinued in the Floridas, as in 
Nova Scotia, New York, Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia, by the Order in 
Council of April 7, 1773, which was entered in the minutes of the East Florid 
Council for June 12, 1773..° Later, on May 30, 1774, the Council recorded th 
Additional Instruction of February 3, 1774, describing the new procedure unde 
which lands were to be surveyed, subdivided, and sold at auction." It maden 
immediate change, however, as it also entered Dartmouth’s circular letter ¢ 
February 5, 1774, which authorized the completion of grants toward which th 
initial steps had already been taken under the old system. Those who had al 
ready obtained warrants of survey or who had claims to grants under any antece 
dent step were, therefore, given six months in which to complete their grants, an 
an order to this intent was made by the Council on July 19, 1774." Even thi 


6 Sioussat, ‘‘The Breakdown of the Royal Management of Lands,”’ 69, n. 4. 

7 Gordon’s case is referred to in the Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial Series, 4:65 
737, 738 (London, 1911); 5:177-178 (London, 1912) ; 6:435-437, 561 (London, 1912); and Labs 
ree, Royal Instructions, 2:515-516. A fuller account, with additional references, will 
included in a study of East Florida as a British Province, now being completed by th 


present author. 
8 E. B. O’Callaghan, ed., Documents relative to the Colonial History of the State of Ne 


York, 8:161 (Albany, 1857). 

See also De Brahm’s map in A. B. Hulbert, ed., The Crown Collection of Photographs} 
American Maps, 5: pl. 49 (Cleveland, 1908). 

® These figures are based on the grants recorded in the Minutes of the East Florida Cour 
cil in the papers of the Colonial Office, class 5, vols. 570 and 571; and the Audit Office 
class 16, vol. 43, passim (photostats, Library of Congress). 

10 Labaree, Royal Instructions, 2:533; Audit Office, class 16, 43:203. 

11 Colonial Office, class 5, 571:110-113; Labaree, Royal Instructions, 2:533-537 ; Sioussst 
‘“‘The Breakdown of the Royal Management of Lands,’’ 69-70. 

12 Colonial Office, class 5, 571:114. 
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indulgence proved insufficient. On January 21, 1775, the Surveyor General of 
the Province, Frederick George Mulcaster, stated in a memorial that, due to the 
continuance of the hot season and other unforeseen accidents, he had been un- 
able to execute several warrants of survey, and asked for further time. The 
Council thereupon ordered the warrants prolonged for three months," but the 
last batch of grants was not sigued by the Governor in Council until June 9, 
1775." 

By that time, the coming of the Revolution had already doomed the new 
land policy in East Florida as elsewhere. Both from its situation and from its 
loyalty, East Florida was clearly destined to be the principal asylum for loyalists 
of the Southern Colonies, and a letter from Dartmouth to the governors of both 
Floridas, written on July 5, 1775, said as much, and suspended the Order of 1774, 
thus authorizing free grants on family right to refugees." This instruction was 
recorded by the East Florida Council on November 1.* The next day Governor 
Tonyn issued a proclamation, inviting the loyal to come to the Province and 
promising them land free of quitrent for ten years—more than the original 
settlers had been offered.!7 Apparently a great many such grants were made 
thereafter, though unfortunately details are lacking, as the East Florida Council 
minutes from September 20, 1776 to October 7, 1780 are missing. Since large 
tracts had already been granted under Orders in Council, though generally 
without the fulfillment of the condition of settling them, many of the most 
eligible areas remained beyond the reach of the newcomers, and complaints arose. 
In response, the Government framed an Additional Instruction on January 23, 
1778, permitting grants of not more than 500 acres within the limits of previous 
grants made under Orders in Council, where such tracts had remained unsettled, 
and provided the original grantees were given due notice.!® Thus, the Govern- 
ment finally returned to the initial policy which had been laid down when the 
Province was created. 


Department of History 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


8 [bid., 143. 

4 Tbid., 165-168. 

8 Tbid., 555:135-142. 

6 Tbid., 571:182-183. 

7 Ibid., 556:133-138; Georgia Gazette, Nov. 15, 22, 29, 1775. 
8 Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial Series, 5:452-453. 
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THE WISCONSIN SOCIETY OF EQUITY 
THEODORE SALOUTOS 


Early in the twentieth century the comparatively prosperous State of Wis.| 
consin furnished the setting for the development of an important branch @| 
an extraordinary agricultural organization, the American Society of Equity: 
Beginning operations in 1903, the Wisconsin Society of Equity rapidly increased | 
its activities, and by 1920, when it claimed a paid-up membership of forty 
thousand, it had earned the distinction of being the greatest farmer organiza-| 
tion that the State had ever known. The primary purpose of the Equity was} 
better farm prices. At first it sought this end by voluntary curtailment d} 
agricultural output; later, it promoted cooperative sales and purchasing associa-| 
tions and endeavored to obtain favorable legislation. As a result of its activities, | 
it soon achieved a prominent place in the social, political, and economic life! 
of the State. 

In view of the relatively favorable position of Wisconsin agriculture, the 
forces contributing to the progress of the organization are of interest.2 The 
Wisconsin Society of Equity owed more, perhaps, to the influence of the progres. 
sive movement in the State than to any other single factor. Likewise, the} 
progressive movement was greatly indebted to the Grangers. According to} 
the elder Robert M. La Follette, progressivism first “expressed itself in the) | 
rise to power of the Patrons of Husbandry” whose influence was brief but 


unique. The Grangers succeeded in awakening Wisconsin farmers to the) ‘ 
possibilities of cooperation; it made them more sensitive to the abuses operating) | 
behind the politicaland economic scene; and it furnished an inspirational star)! 
for the man who was eventually to bring the movement to a more successfil) 1 
head. “I heard and felt this movement of the Grangers swirling about me,"/ ¢ 
wrote La Follette, and “I suppose I have never fully lost the effect of that) 
early impression.’’ 
The decision of this Granger-inspired leader to pursue a program of agrarial 


1J. A. Everitt, The Third Power (Indianapolis, 1903) presents the original aims of th 
society. The national organization was incorporated at Indianapolis in December 1902 
For a modern account, see R. H. Bahmer, ‘“The American Society of Equity,’’ Agricultura 
History, 14:33-63 (January 1940). On Equity activities in Kentucky, see Theodore Salov- 
tos, ‘“The American Society of Equity in Kentucky: A Recent Attempt in Agrarian Re 
form,’’ Journal of Southern History, 5:347-363 (August 1939). The Wisconsin Society wa 8e 
one of the several state organizations. 

2U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Statistics, 1937, p. 390-393; M. M 
Quaife, Wisconsin, Its History and Its People, 2:45 (Chicago, 1924). Wisconsin was a rank 


ing State in such matters as low tenancy, rising crop prices, wage implements, scientiht | Il} 
farming, etc. lay 
3R. M. La Follette, La Folletie’s Autobiography, 18 (Madison, Wis., 1913). ; St 

an 


Ibid., 19. 
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reform had great significance for the Society of Equity in Wisconsin. In 1890, 
a long period of agrarian discontent culminated in the wholesale defeat of the 
Republican forces, among the defeated being Congressman La Follette himself.® 
At that time he decided to confine his immediate political future to the State, 
and began to formulate his plans. When once asked how he proposed to mould 
a progressive State out of a heterogeneous “foreign-born, foreign-bred, slow- 
moving population,’”’ he replied that the problem was simplified ‘owing to the 
predominance of the agricultural population and the absence of great congested 
centres, Which are always the stronghold of machine control through a corrupt 
combination of big business with municipal graft.’’ 

Convinced that the farmers were to constitute the nucleus of his reform 
movement, La Follette proceeded to strengthen his political affiliations by making 
alliances with prominent farmer politicians. He was soon closely associated 
with A. R. Hall, once described as “the statesman of the hour immediately 
preceding the La Follette movement.”’? Hall had migrated to Wisconsin 
from Minnesota, where he had served as speaker of the Minnesota House of 
Representatives and had participated in the struggles between the farmers and 
the grain interests. By occupation, he was a farmer and small manufacturer, 
and in 1890 he was elected to the Wisconsin Assembly from Dunn County.*® 
In the Legislature he attracted considerable attention because of his agitation 
for antipass legislation, a reform which was placed on the statute books in 1899.° 

Another shrewd La Follette maneuver was the alliance with Nils Haugen, 
a popular Norwegian political leader, and one of the two Republican Congress- 
men to survive the debacle of 1890.1° In 1894, La Follette supported Haugen’s 
candidacy for governor, and although Haugen was defeated, this gesture marked 
the beginning of a warm political friendship between La Follette and the Scandi- 
navians, whom the Republicans had recently offended by the passage of the 
infamous Bennett Law." The shrewdness of this move is attested by the fact 
that next to the Germans the Scandinavians were the largest agricultural group 
in the State.” 

In 1896, although La Follette was defeated in his first bid for the gubernatorial 
nomination, the increasing farmer sentiment in his behalf became apparent. 
In July of that year, the Wisconsin Farmer, which was considered the leading 


5 Tbid., 213. 

Ibid., 222-223. 

7A. O. Barton, La Follette’s Winning of Wisconsin, 93 (Madison, 1922). 

* The Blue Book of the State of Wisconsin, 1897, p. 677 (Milwaukee, 1897). Hall repre- 
sented Hennepin County, Minnesota, for seven terms, three of which he served as speaker. 

* La Follette’s Autobiography, 221. 

0 E. W. Stirn, An Annotated Bibliography of Robert M. La Follette, 23 (Chicago, 1937). 

"1K. C. Babcock, The Scandinavian Element in the United States, 166-168 (Urbana, 
Iil., 1914). The law sought a more stringent enforcement of the compulsory education 
laws, and the foreign elements interpreted it as being designedly aimed against their in- 
stitutions. It created much bitter feeling amongst the Germans, Scandinavians, Irish, 
and Poles who were conducting parochial schools. 
"U.S. Census, Thirteenth Census, 1910, 3:1073. 
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arm paper in the State, asked the Republicans to nominate ‘‘a man in close | 
f the 


sympathy with Wisconsin agriculture....such a chief executive is greatly 
needed in Wisconsin at present. He should be a man, too, with brains and 
courage, a defender of the ‘plain people’ and not the tool of corporate interests, 
nor the choice of corporation lobbyists....we believe that the Hon. R. M. 
La Follette is such a man.’’% The paper praised La Follette’s stand on the 
oleomargarine bill while he was a member of Congress, remarking that ‘‘the 
farmers should love him for the enemies he then made.” Another prominent 
agricultural leader to support La Follette at this time was ex-Governor William 
Dempster Hoard." 

The following year, with farmer support steadily lining up in his behalf, 
La Follette and a group of his political intimates purchased the Old Dane, a 
country newspaper published in Madison; subsequently they changed the name 
of the sheet to the State. In the editor’s chair they placed a former farm youth 
and “‘tow-headed’”’ Norwegian who was later elected to Congress, John M. 
Nelson. 

Thus by 1898, La Follette had the following agricultural leaders and forces 
behind him: Assemblyman A. R. Hall, the pioneer progressive from Dunn 
County; Nils Haugen, the prominent Norwegian; the State, under the editorship 
of John M. Nelson, a rising progressive; the Wisconsin Farmer, reputed to be 
the largest farm paper in the State; and former Governor Hoard, one of the 
foremost dairy farmers in the world. 

In 1900, when La Follette scored his first gubernatorial triumph by an un- 
precedented plurality of 100,000 votes, farmers constituted the bulk of his 
supporters. Scandinavian political support was rendered more certain with 
the assistance of two newspapers which had wide circulation in the agricultural 
Northwest: the Skandinaven of Chicago and the Tidende of Minneapolis.” 
The passage of measures providing for primary elections and railroad rate 
regulation and taxation greatly strengthened the political bonds between the 
farmers and the La Follette movement.'!® Consequently, by the turn of the 
century, it was evident that the political aspects of agrarian reform had greatly 
outstripped the economic in prominence. 

That there was need for economic organization was occasionally apparent. 
In 1894, the secretary of the Wisconsin Grange advised: “The Patrons of Wis- 
consin need to look more to the cooperation feature of the organization; they 
are neglecting that branch too much.’’® It was evident that this end was soon 


13 Wisconsin Farmer, 15(30):1 (July 24, 1896). 

14 La Follette’s Autobiography, 190-191. 

15 Tbid., 207-208. 

16 A. P. Wilder, ‘‘Governor La Follette and What He Stands For,’’ Outlook, 70:631 (Mar. 
8, 1902). 

17 Barton, La Follette’s Winning of Wisconsin, 55-57. 

18 F. C. Howe, Wisconsin; an Experiment in Democracy, 13-14 (New York, 1912). 

19 Wisconsin State Grange, Proceedings, 1894, p. 17. 
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to be realized. Many of the farmers who assisted in the progressive upheaval 
believed that what was accomplished in the political field could likewise be 
accomplished in the economic. In essence, the La Follette movement had 
blazed the trail for the economic organization that was to follow. 

The earliest attempt to introduce the “Equity idea” into Wisconsin appears 
to have been made through the journalistic efforts of Joe Sevenich, who asserted 
that his publication, Der Landmann, was the first to comment favorably on 
the organization.2® This was in January 1903, or scarcely a month subsequent 
to the incorporation of the American Society of Equity in Indianapolis. On 
October 1, 1903, the membership of the Wisconsin organization was only 459, 
but it grew rapidly,” and in January 1906, the Wisconsin union was formally 
launched by delegates from eighteen counties who assembled in Eau Claire.” 
The following year the society claimed a paid-up membership of 10,000; and 
on May 1, 1908, the first issue of the Wisconsin Equity News came off the press.”* 

Investigation reveals that the Equity and La Follette movements had two 
things in common: first, they attracted their first substantial support in the 
western and northwest portions of the State; and second, they were antimonopo- 
listic in philosophy.** According to La Follette, monopoly and graft were the 
corrupting influences in government; to the Equity these identical forces in 
the form of middlemen, boards of trade, bankers, and railroad interests were 
responsible for depressed agricultural prices. Both were fighting on a common 
ground but were utilizing different methods of attack. 

Perhaps the next greatest impetus to the growth of the Wisconsin Society of 
Equity came from the “hold-your-wheat’? movements which were conducted 
by the national organization in the upper Mississippi Valley.*° Wheat raising, 
which had been one of the most pepular agricultural pursuits in Wisconsin, 
suffered its first serious setback during the 1870’s, when the production of the 
State declined 62 percent. By 1904, the remnants of the once profitable wheat- 
growing industry of Wisconsin were confined largely to the counties along the 
upper Mississippi, with slight stretches appearing in Door County and along 
the northeastern shores of Lake Winnebago.** Wheat prices were low. In 


20 Equity News, 25(22):9 (Nov. 15, 1930). 

*1 Up-to-Date Farming, 6(19):16-17 (Oct. 1, 1903). 

® Daily Telegram (Eau Claire, Wis.), Jan. 11, 1906. 

*3 Equity News, 8:232 (Dec. 1, 1915); Wisconsin Equity News, 1(1):1 (May 1, 1908). 

* Equity News, 8:234 (Dec. 1, 1915). 

*% Everitt, The Third Power, ed. 4, p. 269-270 (Indianapolis, 1907). On May 25, 1903, 
the society dispatched the first of a series of bulletins urging the farmers to withhold 
their wheat until the price of $1 was obtained. 

** J. G. Thompson, The Rise and Decline of the Wheat Growing Industry in Wisconsin, 
82, 99 (Madison, 1909). For other aspects of the westward movement of wheat growing 
in the Upper Mississippi Valley, see L. B. Schmidt, “‘The Westward Movement of the 
Wheat Growing Industry in the United States,” Jowa Journal of History and Politics, 
18:408 (July 1920); and U. S. Department of Agriculture, Yearbook, 1921, p. 91, 95; 1933, 
p. 139-141. 
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1899, the Wisconsin farmer received 61 cents per bushel; in 1900, 1901, 1902 
1903, and 1904, the prices were 64, 65, 64, 72, and 98 cents, respectively.” 
Consequently, when Equity organizers approached Wisconsin farmers and told 
them wheat raising was unprofitable unless a selling price of $1 was obtained, 
the farmers listened with interest. 

These wheat difficulties were not without their political consequences. In 
Minnesota during the nineties, the Farmers’ Alliance, largely under the leader- 
ship of Ignatius Donnelly, bore the brunt of the farmers grievances against the 
traditional marketing agencies. In 1898, the Minnesota Legislature passed 
three acts benefiting the wheat farmers: the licensing of commission merchants; 
the popular election of the members of the Railroad and Warehouse Commission; 
and the establishment of a board of appeals to hear complaints on inspection.* 
Thus, the farmers in the western and northwestern portions of Wisconsin were 
not only witnessing the political reformation that was led by La Follette, but 
they likewise came face to face with the agrarian uprisings of the adjoining wheat 
country. 

The ties that bound these upper river counties to the wheat country were 
not only political and economic, but racial as well. Northwestern Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and the Dakotas were populated chiefly by Scandinavians. ‘We 
no longer find the robust conservatism of the Anglo-Saxon,’’ commented André 
Siegfried, “nor yet the erratic vivacity of the Celt, which is kept in check by 
the priests. The Norwegian or Swedish farmer of the Northwest is a solitary 
introspective individual, proud and violent, like the obstinate idealists of 
Ibsen.’’?9 

In the Wisconsin Society of Equity, membership at the start was largest in 
the river counties. There, a number of cooperative elevators and warehouses 
were organized, including several in the St. Croix Valley.*° The Equity seems 
also to have taken over many of the old Grange warehouses. To the east in 
Door County, another old wheat section, the effects of the Equity movement 
were more discernible, with elevators and warehouses being organized at Egg 
Harbor, Sister Bay, Ellison Bay, Bailey’s Harbor, Maplewood, Forestville, 
and Sawyer.*! 

Following, and perhaps as a result of the “dollar-wheat’’ campaigns, the 
farmers in the river counties began to market their wool cooperatively. A 
number of “wool pools’ were organized, and statistics indicate that some 200,000 
pounds of wool was marketed in 1909 at the flat price of 29 cents per pound.* 
In 1910, Equity wool warehouses were located at Ellsworth, River Falls, Cylon, 


27 W. H. Ebling, 8S. J. Gilbert, and G. T. Gustafson, ‘‘Wisconsin Agriculture,’’ Wiscon- 
sin Department of Agriculture Crop Reporting Service, Bulletin 140, p. 65 (Madison, 


1932). 
28H. M. Larson, The Wheat Market and the Farmer in Minnesota, 1858-1900, p. 249-200 


(New York, 1926). 
29 André Siegfried, America Comes of Age, 287-288 (New York, 1927). 
30 Fquity News, 7:720 (Mar. 1, 1915). 
31 Wisconsin Equity News, 2(9):7 (Sept. 10, 1909). 
32 Jbid., 1(20):2 (Feb. 25, 1909), 2(13):2 (Nov. 10, 1909). 
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Hixton, Baldwin, Menomonie, Kendalls, Norwalk, Cameron Junction, Colfax, 
Westby, Gays Mills, Elmwood, Hustler, Blair, and Galesville.* 

While the national organization of the Society of Equity was attempting to 
fix wheat prices at $1, it was also conducting a campaign to raise the price of 
potatoes. In 1906, it sponsored a movement that was expected eventually to 
develop into a nation-wide farm strike.** Needless to say the program failed, 
but in Wisconsin, it resulted in a substantial increase in membership in the 
prominent potato counties of Waupaca, Waushara, and Portage.* In 1909, 
another attempt to organize the potato growers resulted in the formation of 
the Wisconsin Potato Growers Association.** Again the society attempted 
to control production, and again it failed. A number of potato warehouses were 
built, but they proved to be of temporary duration, and soon thereafter, the 
membership declined rapidly. 

Another contribution to the growth of the Wisconsin organization came 
from the marketing difficulties of the tobacco farmers. Like the farmers of 
Kentucky and Tennessee, the Wisconsin tobacco growers were suffering from 
the effects of an ‘‘antiquated” and “‘unscientific’’ market. Information relative 
to prices and grades was lacking and charges were frequently made that the 
trust purchasers singled out one or two of the large producers and conspired 
with them to purchase their crop at a comparatively low figure.*7 The farmer 
thus contracting received a substantial bonus that more than offset the de- 
pressed price, but the purchaser used the depressed figure to advantage in his 
dealings with prospective sellers. Contracts that were seldom worded to protect 
the producer and an unfair system of dockage were other sources of discontent. 

Aided by these difficulties the Society of Equity had penetrated into the tobacco 
areas of the State to such an extent that in 1907, according to the Milwaukee 
Journal, it had won complete control of tobacco production in the Edgerton 
area and could threaten to eliminate the crop the following year unless better 
prices were forthcoming.*® In 1908, tobacco warehouses were built or leased, 
largely through the efforts of the Equity, in Viroqua, Westby, Taylor, Inde- 
pendence, Blair, Gays Mills, Bowen, Whitehall, Chippewa Falls, Madison, 
Stoughton, McFarland, Edgerton, London, Rockdale, Janesville, and Cottage 
Grove.*® At the same time the society sought to emulate the feat of the tobacco 
farmers of Kentucky and Tennessee, by eliminating the crop and “letting the 
demand catch up with the supply,’”’ but once more its attempt to control pro- 
duction failed.*° 

In 1909, between eight and ten thousand cases of tobacco were handled, but 


% Jbid., 3(8):1 (Aug. 25, 1910). 

* Up-to-Date Farming, 9(6):2 (Mar. 15, 1906). 

% Equity News, 8:234 (Dec. 1, 1915). 

%* Wisconsin Equity News, 2(3):1 (June 10, 1909). 

7 “Co-operative Tobacco Marketing in Wisconsin,’’ Wisconsin State Department of 
Markets, Bulletin, 4(4):8-9 (Madison, 1923). 

** Milwaukee Journal (Market Edition), Oct. 26, 1907, p. 1. 

“Co-operative Tobacco Marketing in Wisconsin,’”’ 5. 

© Wisconsin Equity News, 1(1):6 (May 1, 1908). 
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in the following year, differences between the Equity and the local associations 
caused the withdrawal of the tobacco department from the society and the 
formation of an independent organization known as the Farmers’ Tobacco 
Association.“! The new organization added warehouses in Sun Prairie, Windsor, 
Deerfield, and De Forest; but, as is frequently the case in such instances, it 
experienced a sharp decline in business, handling only three thousand cases 
in 1910 and smaller quantities in 1911 and 1912.” 

Once the organization was under way, its attention was directed toward a 
number of problems, among the first being an attack against the Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture. According to spokesmen of the organization, the 
college was in the same category as the middleman, the grain gambler, and 
the corporation. One author remarked that, “to the average farmer,”’ the 
university was a “‘cold-storage institution of dead languages and useless learning 
which costs several million bushels of wheat each year.’ 

The college was attacked for a number of reasons, the foremost being that 
it was too “‘productive-minded.” In order to improve the economic position 
of the farmers, the traditional practice of the college was to encourage them 
to increase their productive capacities. The theory was that the agricultural 
plant must be used as efficiently as possible—a practice supposedly operative 
in agriculture as well as industry. Equity leaders insisted that this practice 
not only failed to improve the financial status of the farmer, but actually in- 
paired it because of the heavy surpluses that came on the market. One Equity 
leader stated that the society had no desire to “cross swords” with the college, 
but maintained that “peach growers this year were not so much interested in 
Bordeaux mixture when seeing piles of peaches rotting” as they were in delivering 
their products to the consumers at profitable prices. 

It was also contended that the college offered courses that were far removed 
from the economic needs of the farmers and that it conducted courses in a 
manner which made city life more attractive and consequently lessened the 
desire of farm youths to return to the farms upon the completion of their educa- 
tion. The professors were also charged with indifference to farm difficulties 
because of their alleged lack of practical farm experience. Equity leaders 
agreed that the college was not helpful in solving the marketing problem. Fur- 
thermore, the fact that the college remained aloof from farmer organizations 
was seized upon as an indication that it was doing the bidding of the corporations. 
The school authorities usually contend that these accusations were made with- 
out complete presentation of the facts. 

With the appearance of the Wisconsin Equity News, the college was attacked 
in a very embittered fashion. Innumerable demands were made for a legislative 


41 Quaife, Wisconsin, 2:537; ‘‘Co-operative Tobacco Marketing in Wisconsin,”’ p. 5. 
#2 “Co-operative Tobacco Marketing in Wisconsin,” 5. 


43 Howe, Wisconsin, 164. 
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investigation of university expenditures and courses. In 1909, when the Madi- 
son press informed the public that the university baseball team was contem- 
plating a trip to the Orient, the Wisconsin Equity News protestingly remarked: 
“Tt is time for the investigation. Also, for the passage of laws that will protect 
the public by placing officials who will authorize and permit such useless waste 
of the people’s money in the institutions at Mendota or Waupun.” A few 
months earlier when students preparing for the consular service petitioned 
the university authorities for courses in Chinese and Japanese, the Equity 
publication had advised that those were “‘special” and purely “personal profes- 
sions from which the general public will derive no benefit whatever,” and de- 
manded that these requests be refused.* 

In 1914, the State Board of Public Affairs, much to the satisfaction of the 
Equity, began its Survey of the University of Wisconsin; and the College of 
Agriculture was one of the departments placed under investigation. Although 
much has been said with reference to the ability of the investigating committee, 
its report contains much illuminating information. According to this survey 
the university offered a course in agricultural economics in 1903. Professor 
C. J. Galpin began a study of the social problems of rural life in 1911; and 
Professor B. H. Hibbard offered the first extensive course in cooperation and 
marketing in 1913. The board further reported that Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station Bulletin 209 on ‘‘The Prices of Farm Products,” prepared 
by Professor H. C. Taylor and published in May 1911, and Bulletin 231 on 
“The Marketing of Wisconsin Cheese,’’ prepared by H. C. Taylor, W. A. Schoen- 
field, and G. S. Wehrwein and published in April 1913, were the first studies of 
Wisconsin farm marketing problems ever made by the college authorities. The 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture was ‘‘more than forty years old before it 
began to teach the distribution and marketing of farm wealth in general, and 
to study Wisconsin market problems in particular.”” That such a condition 
existed is undisputed, yet the fact remains that the Wisconsin college was one 
of the very few in the Nation offering courses in agricultural economics.“ 

In the course of its investigations the board found that in many instances 
the opinions of the college authorities differed from the ‘definite’ and “positive’’ 
demands of certain farmer groups. The college staff, which was described 
as “slow, judicial . . . or hostile” to many of the proposals of organized farmer 
groups, was blamed for ‘“‘an unfortunate breach between the college and the 
farmers.”” The board found that the college authorities “opposed” or “‘held 
aloof” from many proposals because they were “violative of economic, social 
or civic law,’’ while the farmers, even when their complaints were justified, 
were “apt to be crude, unwise, and ineffective in the proposed principles and 

* Wisconsin Equity News, 2(1):6 (May 10, 1909), 2(7):10 (Aug. 10, 1909), 2(8):5 (Aug. 
25, 1909). The State penitentiary is located at Waupun, and the State insane asylum at 
Mendota. 

“Wisconsin State Board of Public Affairs, Survey of the University of Wisconsin, Re- 
port, 944-947 (Madison, 1914), especially p. 945. 
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methods of action.’”’ Continuing, the board advised that “The college cannot 
be expected to head an agrarian revolution for distributive justice. If it were 
proper to do so, it is beyond reason to expect it. It is not recorded in history 
that fat men, lawyers, and college professors ever headed a riot. Teachers 
are conservative by nature, with courage very like that of Burns’ field mouse.” 
The college ‘‘cannot be allied with farm organizations or devote itself to class 
propagandism; but it can put freely at the service of students, farmers, farm 
leaders and their organizations the knowledge that is needed for wise ac- 
tion.’’#? 

Although the organization directed some of its most vociferous attacks against 
the College of Agriculture, it was mainly in the political arena that the Equity 
found its greatest expression; a development, to be sure, that eventually in- 
volved the organization in a series of imbroglios from which it never fully re- 
covered. According to its bylaws, the Equity was primarily interested in 
spreading the benefits of cooperative marketing; but its aims and accomplish- 
ments can be better understood by observing the conduct of its officers than 
by reading its bylaws. 

In 1908, the Wisconsin Equity News commented that, although the organiza- 
tion should not dabble in politics, the members as individuals should not hesitate 
to express their preferences. Garrett Walrod, the editor, wrote: “we already 
have persons who have considered the three dollars membership fee simply as 
an investment against the time when they can declare themselves for some office 
and ask for our support on the ground of fraternal fellowship. Such men should 
be spotted and turned down.’’*8 Nevertheless, at approximately the same 
time and somewhat inconsistently, the paper paid specific attention to the 
political indifference of the farmers and added: ‘‘we have been letting political 
sharks skin us....We want our man on the ticket, and if we cannot get our 
man on, for God’s sake let us put up a man... of our own and paddle our own 
little boat.’’* 

During the legislative session of 1909, several attempts were made to gain 
political recognition for the Equity. In February, a bill was introduced asking 
that the Equity be granted an annual appropriation of $5,000 for the purpose 
of spreading the teachings of cooperative marketing.®® At the same time a 
bill, which would have made overbidding by centralized creamery companies 
illegal, was supported by the society. The organization also appeared before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and fought a proposed freight-rate in- 
crease, charging that the proposal was part and parcel of a plan of the centralized 
creamery companies to fasten their monopolistic grip on the cream trade. The 


47 Tbid., 947-949. 

48 Wisconsin Equity News, 1(7):16 (Aug. 1, 1908). 

49 Equity News, 10(40):17 (Apr. 21, 1920). 

50 Wisconsin State Journal (Madison), Feb. 12, 1909. 
51 Wisconsin Equity News, 1(22):11 (Mar. 15, 1909). 
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Equity, likewise, favored the policy of charging a small fee for the incorporation 
of companies engaged in the purchasing and holding of agricultural products.™ 

The first major legislative measures to gain Equity support was a bill asking 
additional funds to complete and maintain a State-owned binder-twine plant. 
The proposed plant, besides manufacturing twine for the farmers at lower 
prices, was also intended to net the State a small annual profit. In 1907, the 
legislature, by a vote of 51 to 2 in the Assembly and 22 to 6 in the Senate, ap- 
propriated $125,000 for the plant, but this proved insufficient; consequently, 
in 1909, another bill calling for an additional amount was introduced. While 
the farmers of the State, largely under the leadership of the Equity, were con- 
ducting a mild campaign for its passage, the opposition expressed itself mainly 
through the medium of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association of 
Milwaukee. Representatives of the association were quoted as saying: “The 
legitimate demands of the state are already heavy, and they are bound to be 
even more burdensome, in view of the fact that the new state capitol, the new 
university buildings and other necessary improvements are in progress.’ 
The American Thresherman advised that the convicts should be used to build 
new roads and thus enhance ‘‘the value of every farmer’s land a thousand fold 
more than all the prison twine mills in the world could ever do, and benefit 
every man, woman and child in the state.’”** The president of the Implement 
Dealers’ Association advised the State to forget the binder-twine proposal and 
“Go into the shoe industry” and “make shoes at Waupun.”’ Eminent physicians 
condemned the proposal as unhealthy, and hundreds of letters of protest flooded 
the legislative chamber the evening before the vote was taken. Much to the 
disgust of the Equity, the measure was defeated.*” 

The defeat of the binder-twine bill, which in itself was a minor matter, was 
utilized as a convenient means of fomenting political dissatisfaction. The 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association was denounced as the ‘Third 
House,” and was assailed by the Appleton Weekly Post because it insisted that 
the farmers be kept between the “claws and jowls of that merciless cormorant— 
the binding twine trust.’”** The same publication characterized the trust as 
an octopus having “more tentacles than a shad has bones.’”’ Equity leaders 
pointed out that while the legislators defeated the measure on the grounds of 
economy, they did not hesitate to increase their own salaries.*° The Merillian 
Leader said that when indications were such that “thé university was to be 
shortchanged on their allowance for the next year, every two-by-four size educa- 


® Milwaukee Daily News, Feb. 17, 1909, p. 10. Assemblyman Merlin Hull contemplated 
a bill legalizing pools for agricultural products, but no action appears to have been taken. 

°§ Wisconsin State Board of Control, Biennial Report (1911-12), 11:10. 

‘* Wisconsin Equity News, 2(6):4-7 (July 25, 1909). 

6 Tbid., 2(7):7 (Aug. 10, 1909). 

* Quoted in ibid., 2(9):10 (Sept. 10, 1909). 

[bid., 2(6):4 (July 25, 1909). 

58 Quoted in ibid., 2(7):7 (Aug. 10, 1909). 

°° Ibid., 2(3):2 (June 10, 1909). 
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tor... was talking the injustice of trying to save money by skimping the uni- | 
versity, and all the university was immediately organized into a lobby to get 
all they wanted... still these educators wonder why it is that the people in 
the rural districts did not have a more friendly feeling for the university.’ 
The Wisconsin Equity News admitted that the merchants and manufacturers | 
were better organized than the farmers; Unafraid, a Mt. Vernon, Indiana, pub- | 
lication, charged that the “‘legislators belong to the trust,” and the Edgerton | 
Eagle predicted that the farmers “will have something to say later.’’® . 

The importance of this development lay in the fact that it decidedly increased | 
the political complexion of the organization. The necessity for political agita- | 
tion became an increasingly common topic of discussion, and with Theodore | 
Roosevelt’s words, ‘Farmers Must Organize,” as their slogan, Equity leaders 
prepared for the coming election. A thorough analysis was made of the society’s 
strength; and a chart, showing the possible effects of organization on legislative | 
measures, was prepared. In summarizing the findings, it was concluded that | 
the assemblymen in and adjoining the organized Equity territory voted for 
the binder-twine bill, while those in and around the nonorganized territory voted 
against it.” 

In the State elections of 1910, the Wisconsin union favored more stringent 
education laws; completion of the binder-twine plant; conservation of natural 
resources; enactment of employers liability and industrial insurance; establish- 
ment of a State commission to study economic conditions such as living costs 
and the spread in prices paid by farmers and by consumers; encouragement 
of cooperative buying and selling; extension of the scope and authority of the 
Dairy and Food Commission; improvement in the registration, primary and 
general election laws; passage of a corrupt practices act and initiative, referen- 
dum, and recall measures; and sale of the remaining public lands to actual settlers 
on long-term contracts.® 

Much to the satisfaction of the Equity, the binder-twine plank was incor- 
porated into the platform of the Republican Party, whereas the Democrats 
ignored it completely. As a result, the progressive Republican platform was 
endorsed in full, and especially warm support was given Francis E. McGovern, 
the progressive Republican gubernatorial candidate. ‘Let the farmers elect 
farmers to represent them,”’ was the Equity slogan; and in the fall of 1910, the 
Wisconsin Equity News, after sending out a questionnaire to the various office 
seekers, listed with special notations the candidates favorable to the farming 


60 Quoted in ibid., 2(4):2 (June 25, 1909). 

61 See ibid., June, July, August, and September 1909 for further details on the binder- 
twine proposal. 

62 Tbid., 2(3):10 (June 10, 1909). The vote on the repeal of the binder-twine bill, as 
reported by the Equity investigation, was as follows: 48 ayes,—15 from organized terri- 
tory, 21 from unorganized territory, 12 from Milwaukee; and 43 noes,—31 from organized 
territory, 9 from unorganized territory, and 3 from Milwaukee. 
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interests. When the State Equity convention met, bitter opposition was 
shown toward Levi Bancroft, the stalwart Republican candidate for attorney- 
general, and a resolution was passed asking the members “‘to use every honorable 
method and means to defeat him.’ This opposition arose primarily from his 
activities as speaker of the Assembly in 1909, when he was accused of saying to 
the legislators: ‘‘Don’t be frightened at the farmers noise in demanding this 
legislation.’’*? The election, in which progressive candidates were generally 
successful, brought political victories for fourteen members of the Equity.®* 

The legislature of 1911 was one of the most remarkable in the history of the 
State.°° The Wisconsin Equity News maintained that “Our representatives 
have a right to be influenced somewhat by the demands of their constituents.” 
At the same time, M. W. Tubbs, the secretary of the society, urged the Legisla- 
ture to consider ‘‘man” instead of the ‘‘Almighty Dollar,” and demanded the 
enactment of ‘fundamental cooperative laws so that cooperative enterprises 
may be organized and incorporated on the basis of ‘one man one vote’.’’”° 
Among the numerous progressive recommendations made by Governor Francis 
E. McGovern, a staunch supporter of the Equity, was one asking that “A 
thorough study of cooperative methods should be made and expert assistance 
should be given to associations, towns and cities concerning the best methods 
of organization of markets.’ The establishment of a commission to give 
“scientific direction and assistance” was likewise urged. Included among the 
progressive accomplishments of this historic gathering were measures providing 
for the establishment of an industrial commission, payment of workmen’s 
compensation, State life insurance, an income tax, and the imposition of restric- 
tions on woman and child labor; also, the provision of appropriations for the 
completion of the binder-twine plant, the passage of a cooperative marketing 
law, and the creation of a State Board of Public Affairs.** Aside from helping 
to obtain this favorable legislation, Equity members were appointed to a number 
of important State commissions and boards.” Highly gratified over the ac- 

Ibid. 

% Wisconsin Equity News, 3(12):8 (Oct. 25, 1910). 

 Tbid., 2(3):9 (June 10, 1909). 

*§ Wisconsin State Federation of Labor, Proceedings, 1911, p. 38. 

8° Quaife, Wisconsin, 2:36. 

7 Wisconsin Equity News, 3(17):1 (Jan. 10, 1911). 

1 Journal of the Proceedings of the Fiftieth Session of the Wisconsin Legislature, 1911, 
p. 56 (Madison, 1911). 

2 Wisconsin Equity News, 4(4):4-5, 12 (June 25, 1911); Wisconsin State Board of Con- 
trol, Biennial Report (1911-12), 11:10; National Conference on Marketing and Farm Cred- 
its, Marketing and Farm Credits, 1915, p. 39-40. E.G. Nourse, Legal Status of Agricultural 
Co-operation, 46 (New York, 1927), states that the Wisconsin cooperative law was copied 
“verbatim, or with slight changes, in Michigan, Minnesota, South Dakota, New York, 
Kansas, Washington, and Massachusetts in 1913; Virginia in 1914; Iowa, Wyoming, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Oregon in 1915; Rhode Island in 1916; Kentucky in 1918; 
and Oklahoma in 1919.” 

** The Wisconsin Blue Booi:, 1913, p. 531-536 (Madison, 1913). 
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complishments of the 1911 session, the Wisconsin Equity News proclaimed that 
the Legislature had fulfilled “its platform pledge to the farmers,” and the next 
year the executive board of the Wisconsin society announced that in the past 
two years Equity had received more political recognition than ever before.” 

While the Equity had played a prominent role in the passage of the binder. 
twine bill, the enactment of a cooperative marketing law, and the organization 
of the State Board of Public Affairs, its leaders soon changed their interest, at 
least temporarily, from political agitation to the organizing of business enter. 
prises, a trend that was to assume dubious proportions. 

In estimating the contributions of the Equity to the cooperative movement, 
a number of difficulties must be confessed. In the first place, the society, which 
was incorporated as an educational, nonprofit, nonstock association, had no 
effective control over the affairs of the units it sponsored. No official record 
of its accomplishments was preserved, and, to make matters worse, units in no 
way associated with the organization assumed the name “Equity.” The 
launching of a number of ill-advised and somewhat dishonest business enter. 
prises under Equity leadership also tended to obscure the accomplishments 
of the society. 

The Equity appears to have been active in the organization of the Sheboygan 
County Cheese Producers Federation, later known as the Wisconsin Cheese 
Producers Federation, but the individual most responsible for its growth was 
Henry Krumery, a Plymouth farmer, and only later a member of the Equity.” 


In June 1912, Krumery, hoping to counteract the decline in cheese prices, called | 


a meeting of farmers at Plymouth, where the need of organization among cheese 
producers was discussed, and, in the following February, the farmers adopted 


a program of action. Shortly thereafter the College of Agriculture studied the | 
course of cheese from producer to consumer, and the State Board of Control | 


formulated plans for a more favorable marketing program.” 
Perhaps the Equity’s greatest accomplishment was the organization of local 


cooperative livestock associations. The earliest traceable to the society were | 
started at Postville, lowa, in 1904, and Durand, Wisconsin, in 1906. Equity | 
associations, thereafter, made their appearance in increasing numbers in Iowa, | 


Minnesota, and Wisconsin, the greatest progress being made in Wisconsin 
from 1912 to 1916.77 There, according to Professors B. H. Hibbard and Asher 
Hobson, the individual associations commenced business with approximately 
thirty members; while in well-organized areas like Pierce County, membership 
reached from three to four hundred.7® In April 1917, the Ellsworth Herald 


74 Wisconsin Equity News, 5(12):1 (Oct. 25, 1912). 

75 Equity News, 8:129 (Sept. 1, 1915). 

7° Henry Krumery, A Blow at the Cheese Trust, 7-8 (pamphlet; n.p., n.d.); Plymouth 
Reporter, Feb. 15, 1913, p. 1; R. W. Campbell, “‘Coéperation in Wisconsin,’’ American 
Monthly Review of Reviews, 47:470 (April 1913). 

77 E. G. Nourse and J. G. Knapp, Co-operative Marketing of Livestock, 12-16 (Washing- 
ton, 1931). 

78 B. H. Hibbard and Asher Hobson, ‘‘Cooperation in Wisconsin,’’ Wisconsin Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Bulletin 282, p. 17 (Madison, 1917). 
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claimed that the Ellsworth Equity Cooperative Association with 520 members 
was the largest in the State.” 

In the Equity, however, as well as in other organizations, there were always 
a number of individuals who were ready to exploit the society’s accomplish- 
ments for their own advantage. This small coterie insisted that the local co- 
operative was not enough, and that livestock marketing difficulties would not 
cease unless the farmers organized cooperatively to slaughter and pack their 
meat. The State Equity convention, called by design to meet at La Crosse 
in 1913, listened enthusiastically to a grossly incompetent committee make a 
favorable report on its investigation of a defunct packing plant in that city.*° 
A number of the “leading citizens’ of La Crosse were scheduled to appear on 
the program, among them being the manager and part owner of the plant, 
the purchase of which the society was considering. This alleged “expert” 
denounced the “beef barons” and informed the farmers that “The biggest 
question before the American people is meat.”” Continuing, he added: “I have 
been a member of this society only five or six months. Before that I knew very 
little of it because I was not brought in touch with it.’’** A number of hitherto 
unknown individuals took a sudden interest in the matter, and as a result the 
convention, in a frenzy over the swindling meat packers, recommended that 
steps be taken to purchase the proposed plant and operate it on a cooperative 
basis. On April 29, 1914, members of the Wisconsin Society of Equity helped 
file the articles of incorporation for the Farmers’ Co-operative Packing Plant 
of La Crosse, reputed to be the first of its kind in the United States.* 

The plant purchased was practically worthless, save for a few machines and 
some railroad frontage. The building was hopelessly out-of-date, and the 
walls and timbers were in an advanced state of deterioration. A large La 
Crosse bank held a $55,000 note on the company, which probably accounts 
for the deep interest that some “leading citizens’ took in the project. To ex- 
pedite the sale of stock the services of a “professional promoter’’ were obtained, 
and the names of prominent individuals were placed at the head of the sub- 
scription list. On the board of directors were the president of the Equity so- 
ciety, the manager and part owner of the plant purchased, and the stock pro- 
moter. Of the $265,000 collected, $123,000 was paid to the owners, $38,000 
in commissions was paid the promoter, and $11,000 was used to put the plant 
in operation.** The company was to suffer from faulty management. The 
plant was required to handle livestock in periods of fluctuating prices and 
epidemics, and within a year some 288,000 pounds of meat valued at $72,000 


® Quoted in Equity News, 10:10 (May 1, 1917). 

°° Wisconsin Equity News, 6(16):246 (Dec. 25, 1913); C. W. Holman, ‘‘Coéperative 
Packing Plants,’’ National Conference on Marketing and Farm Credits, Marketing and 
Farm Credits, 1916, p. 289 (Madison, 1917). 

* La Crosse Tribune, Dec. 4, 1913, p. 1. 

® Holman, ‘‘Codperative Packing Plants,’’ 289-291. 

8 Equity News, 7:392 (May 15, 1914). 

“Holman, ‘‘Codperative Packing Plants,’’ 289-292. 
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was permitted to spoil.** Needless to say, an institution operating under such 
unsound financial and managerial conditions was destined to fail, and as q 
result, some two thousand stockholders residing in Iowa, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin were victimized.* 

Shortly after the collapse of the La Crosse plant, another enterprise—the 
product of one of the officers of the Wisconsin Society—came into existence 
According to him, the local associations were a success, and the time was ripe 
to organize cooperatives on a large scale. His object was to launch a “‘coopers- 
tive business organization modeled after the great cooperative trading movements 
of European countries,” which, in effect, would compare with the Cooperative 
Wholesale Society of England. It was hoped that farmers and workers would 
produce and sell their products in factories and stores owned by themselves, 
Subsequently, the Industrial Co-operative Union with a capital stock of 
$500,000 was incorporated.*? 

The Industrial Co-operative Union, like one of its bitter rivals, the American 
Co-operative Association, was a stock promotional scheme. Unhealthy finan- 
cial conditions together with incompetent management and internal dissension 
soon ended the organization. Unfavorable comments relative to the integrity 
of the officers were circulated, and according to one account, enemies of the 
association purchased stock and began to bore from within. An injunction 
was obtained preventing the further sale of stock, and little by little the mem- 
bers began to withhold their patronage. 

The American Co-operative Association came into being as a result of the 
activities of the national convention of 1911.8° In view of the desperate straits 
of the national organization at the time, its sponsors decided to postpone 
business operations until a more favorable occasion presented itself. With 
the World War sending food prices skyrocketing, there was a desire to start 
business, and as a result, the American Co-operative Association began its 
activities at Wausau, Wisconsin, the headquarters of the national organiza- 
tion.*® Differences were soon to develop. Dr. J. Weller Long, the national 
secretary of the American Society of Equity, warned that: ““‘We repeat ‘You 
cannot serve two masters.’ You are either for the American Society of Equity 
or against it.’’?° 

By contract, the Organized Farmer and the American Co-operative Association 
were, respectively, the official paper and the business agency of the national or 
ganization; but the officers of the latter charged that this arrangement gave 
them no voice whatever in the affairs of the business association.*! Equity 


85 Hibbard and Hobson, ‘‘Cooperation in Wisconsin,’’ 20. 

86 Holman, ‘‘Coéperative Packing Plants,’’ 293-294. 

87 Industrial Cooperative Union, 2-4 (pamphlet; n.p., n.d.); Equity News, 8:177-181 (Oct. 
15, 1915). 

88 Organized Farmer, 3(52):4 (Dec. 27, 1917). 

89 Tbid., 6(6):3 (Feb. 5, 1920). 

9° Organized Farmer, 3(52):4 (Dec. 27, 1917). 

%1 National Equity News, 1(17):5 (May 30, 1918). 
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leaders also insisted that, since the American Co-operative Association used 
the society for business purposes, the association, in turn, should turn over a 
portion of its profits for propaganda purposes. This latter issue, in the main, 
cqused the rift between the two units.” 

As time elapsed the bitterness between the two organizations increased, the 
American Co-operative Association, in the meanwhile moving to Milwaukee, 
and the American Society of Equity to Madison, the headquarters of the Wis- 
eonsin Society. The newly organized National Equity News cautioned its 
members not to purchase stock in the American Co-operative Association be- 
cause the local units had no voice in the management of their affairs. It also 
lamented the fact that the national organization had to go through the diffi- 
cult process of building a new business agency simply because of the “rule or 
ruin” policy of one man, who was compared to the “ungrateful child’ who 
tricked his parent into deeding him the household and then ejected the parent 
from the house. 

New accusations continued to pour forth. The national headquarters warned 
that the American Co-operative Association was incorporated under the co- 
operative law of Wisconsin, but that in 1917, the law was amended specifying 
that no cooperative association could pay more than 5 percent commission for 
the sale of its stock. Before the passage of the amendment, the association had 
contracted for the sale of its stock at 15 percent commission, which contract 
was binding until 1918. This, plus other items approximating 20 percent, 
resulted, according to the National Equity News, in a total of 35 percent being 
paid in commissions.” 

In August 1919, the Organized Farmer announced that a suit had been filed 
against the secretary of the national organization because of an untrue state- 
ment relative to the financial condition of the American Co-operative Associa- 
tion. Despite the attempts of the officials to conceal the status of the asso- 
ciation, conditions came to a head, and in the fall of 1920, the management 
applied to the courts for an operating receivership. Some fifteen thousand 
stockholders scattered over eight States had interests in the association at the 
time. Needless to say, the association failed to negotiate a loan; the Organized 
Farmer changed from a weekly to a bimonthly sheet; and soon announcements 
were made that the property of the association was for sale, first to members 
and then to outsiders.** Lack of sufficient capital, due largely to the payment 


"The American Co-operative Association handled farm products and supplies. It 
did not make an outright purchase of farm products, but marketed them at available 
prices minus a deduction for handling. Farm supplies were purchased and sold to mem- 
bers and others. All purchasing and marketing transactions were made through the 
central offices of the special departments. New York apples were handled; and there 
were numerous commodities such as Equity sugar, soap, cigars, whiskey, oil, flour, etc., 
sold to all purchasers. Organized Farmer, 5(46) :13, 16 (Nov. 13, 1919). 

*% National Equity News, 1(17):5 (May 30, 1918). 

* Organized Farmer, 6(5):2 (Jan. 29, 1920) ; 6(19):5 (May 6, 1920) ; 6(35) :9 (Oct. 15, 1920); 
6(38):3 (Dee. 1, 1920); 6(39):3 (Dec. 15, 1920); Equity News, 11(8):7 (Nov. 3, 1920); Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, Oct. 20, 1920, p. 6, 14. 
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of high commission fees, the assumption of heavy obligations in a period of 
high prices, and a tightening up of its credit resources, aggravated the w. 
sound financial condition and were the main causes of the collapse of the 
organization.® 

While the Industrial Co-operative Union and the American Co-operatiy: 
Association were functioning, the Wisconsin Society operated a business de 
partment, but it probably did not transact much business. The two rivak 
sought the patronage of Equity members and even went to the extent of claim. 
ing that they were the ‘authorized business agents” of the American Society 
of Equity. However, in September 1917, the manager of the business depart 
ment of the Wisconsin Society warned that: “‘the Wisconsin union... is no 
connected with or back of any stock selling proposition and has absolutely noth. 
ing to do with them and is no way responsible for them.’’* 

In November 1917, the Equity News announced that an Equity Home Marke 
had been established in the Gimbel Brothers Department Store of Milwaukee." 
This agency was developed in hopes of enabling the farmers to sell their produc 
directly to the consumer and thus eliminate profits that otherwise might hay: 
gone to the middleman. During the war the business department of the Wis 
consin union admittedly transacted a comparatively small business.°® Sub- 
sequent to the war, conditions improved somewhat, but the extent of its 
transactions is unknown. In 1920, it was estimated that the agency did a pur 
chasing business of $2,500,000. 

In the same year, the society developed a plan whereby the various busines 
units affiliated with or organized by the Equity could come into more harmoni- 
ous relations with one another. This was intended to avoid any further bitte 
experiences with associations that had withdrawn because they were not con- 
cerned with the more general work of the Equity.!° Again, it is needless to 
say, the plan failed to produce any tangible benefits. 

In summary, the Wisconsin Society of Equity may be credited with a series 
of contributions, which, as indicated, are difficult to trace. Although the large 
scale business enterprises were doomed to early failure, indications were that 
the local associations would grow; and it was primarily in this respect that th 
Equity was to achieve its greatest success. In 1912, the Wisconsin State Board 
of Public Affairs observed that the society “directly or indirectly . . . is respon: 


% The following figures, the first being sales and the second capital, are the only ones 
available relative to the business and financial relations of the American Co-operative 
Association: 1915,—$197,000 and $4,000; 1916,—$391,000 and $11,000; 1917,—$1,476,000 and 
$171,000; 1918,—$3,627,000 and $600,000; 1919,—$4,862,000 and $972,000. See Organize 
Farmer, 5(46):13 (Nov. 13, 1919). 

% Equity News, 10:149 (Sept. 15, 1917). 

97 Tbid., 13:193 (Nov. 1, 1917). 

98 Tbid., 10:93 (July 15, 1917). 

°° B. H. Hibbard, Marketing Agricultural Products, 238 (New York, 1921). 

100 The Equity Business Organization, 1-2 (pamphlet; n.p., n.d.). 
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sible for much of the coéperative spirit and activity in Wisconsin.’ In Jan- 
uary 1913, according to a Wisconsin union report, there were 46 warehouses, 
elevators, ete., and 38 shipping associations affiliated with the Equity. In 
1912, it was estimated that a business of approximately $4,000,000 was trans- 
acted, with that of Pierce County alone amounting to $1,600,000.'% The 
prominence that the organization attained is attested by the four hundred 
purchasing and selling associations that in 1920 bore the name “Equity.’’ 
This, plus the fact that the society had a paid-up membership of approximately 
forty thousand, has been repeatedly cited as evidence that the Equity was the 
greatest agricultural organization that the State had ever known. Unfor- 
tunately the years from 1917 on marked the beginnings of bitter internal strife 
and irresponsible leadership, developments that ultimately led to the disin- 
tegration of the Wisconsin Society of Equity. 


Department of History 
University of Wisconsin 


11 Wisconsin State Board of Public Affairs, Report upon Co-operation and Marketing, 
1:31 (Madison, 1912). 

102 Constitution and By-Laws of the Wisconsin Union of the American Society of Equity, 
14 (adopted by Marshfield convention, Nov. 21, 1912; a pamphlet). 

10 Wisconsin Agriculturist, 44(21):16 (May 22, 1920). 
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NEWS NOTES AND COMMENTS 


DECEMBER MEETINGS OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY 

The Agricultural History Society met 
concurrently with the American Historical 
Association and other historical societies 
at Washington, D. C., on December 28-30, 
1939. At the luncheon conference spon- 
sored by the Agricultural History Society 
on Thursday, December 28, Professor 
Wendell H. Stephenson of Louisiana State 
University acted as chairman, and Pro- 
fessor Edgar T. Thompson of Duke Uni- 
versity spoke on “The Climatic Theory of 
the Plantation.’’ The joint literary session 
of the society on Friday morning, December 
29, was devoted to the following papers on 
the general theme ‘‘Agriculture and Democ- 
racy’’: ““The Farm Journals, Their Editors 
and Their Public, 1830-1860,’’ by Professor 
Albert L. Demaree of Dartmouth College; 
“The Land-Grant College: A Democratic 
Adaptation,’’ by Professor Earle D. Ross 
of Iowa State College; and ‘‘Woodrow 
Wilson’s Agricultural Philosophy,’’ by 
Professor Carl R. Woodward of Rutgers 
University. Professor Harry J. Carman of 
Columbia University served as chairman 
of the session, and about a hundred were 
in attendance. 

The Agricultural History Society also 
held a joint session with the American 
Farm Economic Association at Philadel- 
phia on the evening of December 28. Dr. 
Henry C. Taylor of the Farm Foundation, 
Chicago, discussed ‘‘Early History of Agri- 
cultural Economies,’’ and Dr. Arthur G. 
Peterson of the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics presented a paper on ‘‘Agricul- 
ture in the United States, 1839 and 1939.’’ 
These papers appear in the Journal of Farm 
Economics, 22:84-110 (February 1940). 


CURRENT WRITINGS ON AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURAL HISTORY 
Dwight Akers, Drivers Up: The Story of 
American Harness Racing (New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1938, 367 p., illus.). Lewis 
E. Atherton, The Pioneer Merchant in Mid- 
America (University of Missouri, Studies 14, 
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Columbia, Mo., Univ. Mo., 1939, 135 p, 
illus.), reviewed by Randolph C. Downe 
in Amer. Hist. Rev., 45:490 (January 1940) 
and by Joseph Schafer in Wis. Mag. Hist. 
23:116 (September 1939). Kenneth P 
Bailey, The Ohio Company of Virginia an 
the Westward Movement, 1748-1792 (Glen- 
dale, Calif., Arthur H. Clark Co., 1939 
374 p.), reviewed by Julian P. Boyd, in Pa 
Mag. Hist. and Biogr., 64:125 (Januar 
1940), and by T. C. Pease in Amer. Hisi 
Rev., 45:410 (January 1940). R.G. Bressler 
Jr., and J. A. Hopkins, ‘Trends in Six 
and Production of the Aggregate Farm Eb. 
terprise, 1909-36,’’ WPA, Natl. Res. Proj: 
ect, Report A-6, 255 p., illus. (Phils 
delphia, 1938). Ayers Brinser and Wari 
Shepard, Our Use of the Land (New York 
and London, Harper «& Bros., 1939, 303 p 
illus.). J. R. Butler, Floralia; Garde 
Paths and Bypaths of the Eighteenth Centur 
(Chapel Hill, Univ. N. C. Press, 1938, 1s 
p., illus.). R. H. Elsworth, ‘“‘The Story 
Farmers’ Cooperatives,’’ U. 8. Farm Credit 
Admin., Circular E-23, 28 p., illus. (Wash: 
ington, D. C., 1939). Henry W. Farnam 
Chapters in the History of Social Legislatiot 
in the United States to 1860, edited by Clive 
Day (Washington, D. C., Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, 1938, 496 p.), reviewed 
by Mary R. Beard in Amer. Hist. Rea 
45:405 (January 1940), and by Bayrd Stil 
in Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., 26:430 (Decembe 
1939). Robert Lewis Fisher, The Odysse; 
of Tobacco (Litchfield, Conn., Prospect 
Press, 1939, 93 p., illus.). W. W. Hill, 7h 
Agricultural and Hunting Methods of th 
Navaho Indians (New Haven, Yale Univ 
Press, 1938, 194 p., illus.). S. H. Holbrook 
Holy Old Mackinaw; The Natural Histor: 
of the American Lumberjack (New York 
Macmillan Co., 1938, 278 p.). G. V. Jack 
and R. O. Whyte, The Rape of the Earth 
A World Survey of Soil Erosion (Londo 
Faber & Faber, 1939, 313 p., illus.). Berth 
old Laufer, The American Plant Migration 
Part 1, The Potato (Field Mus. Nat. Hist. 
Pub. 418, Anthropol. ser., v. 28, no. ! 
Chicago, 1938, 132 p., illus.). 
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THE VIRGINIA BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 1841-1843 
RODNEY H. TRUE 


The story of the Virginia Board of Agriculture which was founded in 1841 
is probably the shortest in the annals of agricultural organization in Virginia.! 
Its formal deliberations as a board began on Monday, December 6, 1841, and 
ended on the Friday following. The minutes, kept by its secretary, Edmund 
Ruffin, occupy several pages in the front of his farm journal.? The ineffectual 
effort which they record was fairly typical of the time and place. Many or- 
ganizations, launched with brave words and high enthusiasm, were succeeded 
by others of similar kind. Some, like the Albermarle Agricultural Society, 
left a record of accomplishment. The fate of others can well be suggested by 
the disappointed words of John Beale Bordley in 1794 when the Pennsylvania 
legislature rejected plans for a state agricultural society: “The application 
was rejected: by husbandmen who were principally to be benefitted.’”* 

At first, the Virginia legislature failed to respond to pleas for the establish- 
ment of an agricultural board. Finally, on March 20, 1841, it apparently 
recognized, according to Edmund Ruffin in his Farmers’ Register,* that the 
“agricultural community” required “the fostering care of the state’’ and pro- 
vided for the establishment of such a board. It was ‘‘to consist of eight mem- 
bers, to be appointed triennially by the executive of this commonwealth; of 
whom two shall be elected from each of the four divisions of the state.”” The 
board was charged ‘‘to present annually to the legislature a general view of the 
condition of agriculture in the state:—to report the nature and quantity of 
the agricultural staples, ...to collect and digest such facts in relation to the 
improvement and cultivation of the soil, and the best modes of preparing its 
various products for their appropriate uses,...to report...the relative 
degrees of encouragement afforded by the state of foreign and domestic markets 
to the various agricultural productions of this commonwealth, and to suggest 


‘This article was mailed to the editor on Feb. 9, 1940. The author died on Apr. 8, 
1940, and the article has not had the benefit of a final review by him. The documentation 
is largely by the editor. 

* The Marlbourne Farm Journal was loaned to the author by Edmund Ruffin’s grandson, 
Julian Ruffin of Old Church, Virginia, for study and photostating. It has since been de- 
posited in the Virginia State Library, Richmond. For biographical details on Ruffin, 
see Avery Craven, Edmund Ruffin, Southerner; A Study in Secession (New York, 1932). 
See also Earl G. Swem, “‘An Analysis of Ruffin’s Farmers’ Register, with a Bibliography 
of Edmund Ruffin,’ Virginia State Library, Bulletin, 11:36-144 (July, October 1918). 

‘John Beale Bordley, Essays and Notes on Husbandry and Rural Affairs, 368 (ed. 2, 
Philadelphia, 1801). 

‘Farmers’ Register, 9:239-240 (Apr. 30, 1841). These pages give Ruffin’s editorial com- 
ot on “this poor and feeble beginning”’ and the act establishing the Board of Agri- 
culture. 
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to the legislature such measures as they may deem desirable for the develop- 
ment of the resources, and the promotion of the general interests of agriculture 
in this commonwealth.” The board was required to hold one session each 
year at a time and place acceptable to the executive. 

Edmund Ruffin summed up the prospects of the new board with acumen, 
“We hope that even this poor and feeble beginning may do some good, and 
lead ultimately to much good to agriculture; but the means are poor indeed, 
while the objects and duties of the board (as stated) are very burdensome and 
difficult, not to say impossible for such a body even to approach in performance.” 
The board as created seemed to him to have been “barely tolerated by the 
government.”’ 

In due time Lieutenant Governor Rutherfoord appointed the board. The 
editor of the Richmond Compiler, in announcing the appointments, referred 
to ‘the towering honors” thus conferred and sarcastically asked, ‘‘with such 
wise and liberal legislation who can set bounds to the improvement of the 
Old Dominion?’® The editor of the Kentucky Farmer was even more vehement 
and asserted that apparently Virginia “intended to demonstrate to the world 
that she had private citizens more magnanimous and more patriotic than 
even her lawgivers.’’ 

The membership of the board was distributed among the four districts of 
the State as follows: For the Tidewater, James M. Garnett of Essex and Ed- 
mund Ruffin of Petersburg; for the Piedmont, James Barbour of Orange and 
Richard Sampson of Goochland; for the Valley district, Nathaniel Burwell 
of Clark and Edward Watts of Roanoke; and for the trans-Alleghany district, 
Joseph Johnson of Harrison and Peter W. Steinbergen of Mason. 

After preliminary correspondence,’ the first meeting of the Board of Agri- 
culture was convened by the Governor on Monday, December 6, 1841, at the 
Exchange Hotel in Richmond. The legislature was then in session. Barbour, 
Steinbergen, Johnson, and Ruffin were present. After some informal dis 
cussion, the meeting was adjourned till the next day, when Burwell reported. 
The board organized by choosing Barbour president and Ruffin corresponding 
secretary. It authorized the president to frame an address to the General 
Assembly and set up a committee of three, consisting of Ruffin, Steinberger, 
and Burwell, to prepare a general plan of operations for the board. 

The board convened again on December 9 and listened to the report of the 
committee on the general plan for early operations.’ The report alluded to the 
lack of financial support as a reason for proposing “‘not ... the best and most 
surely beneficial plan of operations, but the best that can be availed of in the 
present feeble condition of the board.’”’ The hope was then expressed that 


5 [bid., 377-378 (June 30, 1841). 

6 Tbid., 323-324. 

7 Tbid., 456-457, 565 (Aug. 31, Sept. 30, 1841). 

8 Ibid., 689-690 (Dec. 31, 1841). These pages give an account of the meeting by Ruffin; 
the address to the General Assembly signed by the board’s president, James Barbour; the 
plan for early operations of the board; and the outline of queries to be followed in the 


study of Virginia agriculture. 
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much good could still be done if the patriotism and public spirit of the agri- 
cultural class favored and sustained the board. Without the cooperation of 
the farmers, the earnest zeal of the board members, and the fostering care of 
the Government, every effort would be futile. 

The most important early business proposed was the collection of ‘the already 
existing agricultural facts, which, though perhaps long known and properly 
made use of by a few individuals, or within limited districts, are kept from 
general knowledge and use, by the want of suitable means for communication 
and diffusion. If the knowledge of such existing, but almost dormant or 
concealed truths were merely exchanged among the various possessors, and so 
far made public, that one effect alone would be of very great value to the general 
interests and improvement of agriculture.”’ 

It was also suggested that a general list of queries, or of particular subjects 
for inquiry, be sent to a few farmers in each county who might be willing to 
help. These farmers were to form temporary county committees, which might 
be expanded into permanent agricultural societies ‘constituted for actual 
working—for making and inducing the making of accurate agricultural experi- 
ments, and for eliciting and reporting practical facts and useful truths... . 
And the total amount of such acquisitions, if furnished from many societies, 
reported annually to the Board of Agriculture, and then published and dis- 
seminated through every county of the state, would serve to produce results 
of the kind and the value that ought to be expected from a properly constituted 
and sufficiently endowed Board of Agriculture.” 

The proposal was then made to divide the State into eight districts, each with 
a board member who should endeavor to carry out the plan sketched above. 
If he obtained enough information about his district during the year, he was 
expected to prepare a general report on its agriculture and “also a more par- 
ticular and full report of any one county or smaller section, so far as his personal 
labors and other sources of information may permit.’ Collected from all 
districts, these reports “would serve finally as materials for a systematic and 
general agricultural report of the whole state.’’ In addition, members of the 
board were recommended to attend meetings of existing agricultural societies, 
or to invite the farmers of their neighborhood to meet and discuss the subjects 
covered by the queries. 

After the adoption of this plan, a committee consisting of Steinbergen, Watts, 
Sampson, and Ruffin was appointed to prepare a list of subjects for inquiry. 
It is of interest to note that this questionnaire method of procedure follows 
closely that used by the Albermarle Agricultural Society at its organization 
in 1817. The list of questions outlining the interests of the latter organization 
was prepared by Thomas Jefferson. 

*Rodney H. True, ed., “Minute Book of the Agricultural Society of Albermarle,”’ 
American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1918, 1:263-349 (Washington, 1921); 
also in Agricultural History Society, Papers, 1:263-349 (Washington, 1921). See also 
Rodney H. True, ‘‘Early Days of the Albermarle Agricultural Society,’’ American Histor- 
ical Association, Annual Report, 1918, 1:243-259 (Washington, 1921); also in Agricultural 
History Society, Papers, 1:243-259 (Washington, 1921). 
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At the session of December 10, the last recorded in the minutes preserved by 
Ruffin in his farm journal, the board submitted a report to the General As- 
sembly.'!° The report pointed to England as “long the pioneer in whatever 
promotes the comfort of mankind”’ and referred to the great advantages flowing 
from the activities of her Board of Agriculture during the fifty years of its exist- 
ence. The production of English soil, it was claimed, had been doubled, due 
to the work of the Board. The opportunity for similar gains in Virginia was 
pointed out. 

The compilation of successful methods and rules of practice “into an agri- 
cultural code, suited to the moral and physical circumstances of Virginia” 
would be of inestimable value. The English code, doubtless the model in the 
eyes of the committee, had been prepared by Sir John Sinclair, founder of the 
English Board of Agriculture. Sinclair’s code was first published in America 
in 1818, with various additions and omissions." The value of such a guide 
to the young farmer would be inestimable, ‘for he is thereby at once put in 
possession of whatever science and experience have developed in connexion with 
his calling.’’ The expected advantage was made concrete by referring to existing 
conditions in tobacco production. The selling price at the warehouses varied 
between two and twelve dollars per hogshead, due chiefly to the differences in 
the skill and knowledge of the cultivators. With improved methods of cultiva- 
tion and treatment, the value of an average crop of 50,000 hogsheads might be 
increased a million dollars in Virginia alone. The hope was expressed that the 


price of the proposed digest might be “‘so low, that every farmer amongst us 
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may be able to possess himself of it. 

The committee referred to the conditions existing in the eastern portion of 
the State in vivid terms. “Ours is a case unparalleled in the progress of human 
affairs: a country once fertile, in a most genial climate, with advantages peculiar 
to ourselves in our numerous and fine navigable streams, and all these blessings 
under the protection of order and equal laws, becoming depopulated, is a spee- 
tacle without its life. Whatever other causes may have contributed to this 
mournful result, all will readily refer the principal agency therein to an in- 
judicious husbandry. To remove this blighting evil will be the great object 
of the board.’”* After urging the cooperation of all, including the legislature, 
the report continued: ‘“‘Agriculture should be the first object of civilized man; 
its condition is a fair test of the state of society; when it is defective all condi- 
tions suffer—when it prospers all partake of its prosperity.... The public 
mind, diverted from an engrossing devotion to party politics, should be made 
to perceive that this great interest has claims on its attention; for while the 


10 Farmers’ Register, 9:688 (Dec. 31, 1841). 

11 John Sinclair, The Code of Agriculture; Including Observations on Gardens, Orchards, 
Woods, and Plantations (1st American ed. with notes, Hartford, Conn., Hudson & Co., 
1818). 

12 Farmers’ Register, 9:688 (Dec. 31, 1841). 

13 Tbid., 689. 
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bickerings, the rise and fall of heated partizans, and their baneful influence 
on society shall be forgotten, or be remembered only to be deplored, the achieve- 
ments of agriculture, by the aid of science and experience, will endure forever, 
and in their progress will dispense blessings in all coming time to human kind.” 

The report then referred to the plan of action noted above and expressed 
the hope that a detailed study of agricultural conditions in Virginia might be 
made by the next session. It closed by pointing out the fatal omission of any 
appropriations for carrying out the work. “Patriotism, to the extent of great 
sacrifices, may be successfully appealed to, in perilous exigencies of the state; 
but it is a sacred fund, which should be left untouched, to a fit occasion; to harass 
it in times of peace, is believed to be as injudicious as certainly it is unjust. It 
is enough for the citizen to give his time to the public service, without reward; 
but to require of him, that he should leave his home, travel great distances, and 
in addition bear his own expenses, is too much.’’ The board appealed for a 
sum requisite to cover its expenses and to compensate the corresponding secre- 
tary for postage and stationery, assuring the legislature “‘that every dollar 
applied to the furtherance of agriculture will repay its hundredfold.” With 
these words, accompanied by the signature of James Barbour, president, the 
record here closes. 

Ruffin’s minutes refer to two supplementary documents: A, a report of the 
committee on general plan of early operations, entered with the proceedings of 
December 7; and B, the report of the committee on selection of queries. Docu- 
ment B seems not to have found a place in Ruffin’s minutes, but was printed in 
the Farmers’ Register. 

The queries listed in Document B indicate a broad view of the problems before 
the board. The general subject of the ‘Geographical state’? was followed by a 
detailed syllabus of agricultural practices. “General management of land” 
covered the quantity of arable land, meadow, wood, and waste land; size of 
farms; rotation of crops, and the kind of cultivation; depth and manner of 
plowing in preparation for different crops; and tillage of crops, and genera! 
management of each from seeding to consumption or marketing. In addition, 
the following topics are listed: products and prices of crops; implements; fencing 
and enclosing; tillage of growing crops, including general management, seeding, 
harvesting, and marketing; grass and grazing, with specific attention to natural 
and watered meadows, mowing and hay, artificial grasses and their comparative 
value for hay and grazing; livestock, teams or laboring animals, animals raised 
for sale or farm supplies; prevalent diseases and their remedies; dairy manage- 
ment; recent improved practices in agriculture; obstacles to improvement, 
including the operation of laws or governmental regulations. 

The complaint of the board, aided possibly by the sarcasm of the Kentucky 
Farmer, the Richmond Compiler, and perhaps others, had its effect in February 
1842, when the General Assembly granted the members of the board $3.00 per 


Tbid., 689-690. 
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day for the time spent in actual session and all reasonable traveling expenses 
in going to and from their place of meeting. For the members living most 
remote from the seat of government, the concession of traveling expenses was 
an ameliorating circumstance. Ruffin said that a portion of the membership 
of the board traveled more than 800 miles to attend and to return from the 
meeting.!® This could have applied only to Steinbergen, who came from Mason 
on the Ohio River, opposite Gallipolis. Even this distance, as the crow flies, 
was only about 525 miles. However, the trip both for him and for Johnson, 
who came from the valley of the West Fork of the Monongahela, doubtless 
involved no mean physical and financial drain. 

All charges incurred by the corresponding secretary, postage paid by the 
members in discharging their duties, together with stationery were to be met 
by the State. This concession was made by a reluctant legislature only after 
much plain speaking. The Richmond Enquirer printed the debate, which 
the Farmers’ Register copied.’6 One can readily understand why Ruffin expressed 
shame for Virginia that the decision should turn on such facts and arguments 
as were displayed." 

In the meantime the board appears to have sent out its queries, and soon 
began to receive replies. The report which it submitted to the legislature in 
1842 contains these statements together with additional data.'® Edmund F. 
Noel of Essex County reported on livestock, new farm practices, and fruits.” 
Ruffin reported on the important recent agricultural improvements in lower 
Virginia.?® William Shepherd gave his observations on a part of Nansemond 
County.” Dr. R. Archer wrote concerning Elizabeth City County.” A com- 


15 Farmers’ Register, 10:1 (Jan. 31, 1842). For the Act of Feb. 3, 1842 providing for the 
expenses of the board, see ibid., 188 (Mar. 31, 1842). 

16 Jbid., 10:213-217 (May 31, 1842). 

17 Tbid., 217-218. 

18 The additional data in the Report of the Board of Agriculture of Virginia to the Senat 
and House of Representatives of Virginia (Richmond, Samuel Shepherd, printer to th 
Commonwealth, 1842, 116 p.) are as follows: introductory statement by James M. Garnett 
p. 1-3; report by Garnett to Ruffin on the Tidewater region, p. 3-16; report by Ed. T 
Tayloe to Garnett on King George County, p. 23-28; report by E. 8. Dunean, William A 
Harrison, and G. D. Camden on the organization of an agricultural society in Harrison 
County, p. 46-48; report of Isaac C. Anderson from Seott County, p. 48-49; report by 
Thomas M. Randolph on Albermarle County, p. 49-55; and Ruflin’s ‘‘Description and 
Account of the Different Kinds of Marl, and of the Gypseous Earth, of the Tide-water 
region of Virginia,’”’ p. 75-103. The last essay is also in Ruffin’s Essay on Calcareous 
Manures, 194-235 (ed. 3, Petersburg, 1842). Hereafter the board report is cited as: Board 
of Agriculture, Report, 1842. 

19 Board oi Agriculture, Report, 1842, p. 16-22. Extracts in Farmers’ Register, 10 
241-246 (May 31, 1842). 

20 Board of Agriculture, Report, 1842, p. 55-75. Also in Farmers’ Register, 10:257-26t 
274-282 (June 30, 1842). 

21 Board of Agriculture, Report, 1842, p. 43-44. Also in Farmers’ Register, 10:298-2% 
(June 30, 1842). 

22 Board of Agriculture, Report, 1842, p. 36-41. Also in Farmers’ Register, 10:335-33 
(July 30, 1842). 
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mittee of the Prince George County Agricultural Society reported to the board 
on the agriculture of that county.** Henry B. Jones wrote for Rockbridge 
County, and J. Bunch for another part of Nansemond County.® Ruffin 
reported to the board voluminously on “Obstacles to improvement, including 
the operation of the laws, or governmental regulation.’’* With the retirement 
of Ruffin as editor of the Farmers’ Register at the end of 1842, the reports to the 
board, if such continued to be made, were apparently not made available. 

Ruffin’s minutes give no evidence of any meetings of the board during 1842. 
Apparently the work laid out in the week of its first meeting continued to be 
performed, and, in part at least, to find its way to the legislature. Doubtless 
the bill, introduced in the House of Delegates on February 17, 1843, “repealing 
the several Acts concerning the Board of Agriculture,”’ gave the coup de grdce 
to the legislature’s stepchild.?’ 

Despite the short and niggardly approval given it by the legislature, the 
Virginia Board of Agriculture, particularly through the conscientious efforts of 
its secretary Edmund Ruffin, was able to do some good work, from which Virginia 
may be benefiting today. 


* Board of Agriculture, Report, 1842, p. 28-35. Also in Farmers’ Register, 10:383-390 
(Aug. 31, 1842). 

* Board of Agriculture, Report, 1842, p. 44-46. Also in Farmers’ Register, 10:458-460 
(Oct. 31, 1842). 

* Board of Agriculture, Report, 1842, p. 41-43. Also in Farmers’ Register, 10:461-462 
(Oct. 31, 1842). 

* Board of Agriculture, Report, 1842, p. 104-116. Except for the section on mill ponds 
as producers of maleria and disease, this statement is also in Farmers’ Register, 10:512- 
517 (Nov. 30, 1842). 

7 Earl G. Swem, ‘‘A Bibliography of Virginia, Part 2,’’ in Virginia State Library, Bul- 
letin, 10:351, 356 (1917). See also A. J. Morrison, ‘‘Note on the Organization of Virginia 
Agriculture,’’ William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine, 26:169-173 (Janu- 
ary 1918). 
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AMERICAN HUSBANDRY; A COMMENTARY APROPOS OF THE 
CARMAN EDITION 


RODNEY C. LOEHR 

Agricultural historians have long realized the importance of the anonymously 
written American Husbandry for the history of American colonial agriculture. 
Published in two volumes by J. Bew of London in 1775, it provides the only 
comprehensive description of the soil, climate, and agricultural practices and 
products of the colonies of the First Empire, beginning with Nova Scotia and 
Canada, and following in geographical order with New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, the 
Floridas, ‘‘Eastern Louisiana,’ and the West Indies. The agricultural possi- 
bilities of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys are considered. Objectionable farm 
practices are mentioned and remedies proposed. Statements concerning the 
capital necessary to establish farms and the probable receipts and expenditures 
incident to their operation are included. The staple commodities which each 
colony produced or was capable of producing are described with reference to 
their value to the Mother Country. In making this invaluable source on early 
American agriculture generally available, Professor Harry J. Carman has per- 
formed a distinct service to American historiography.! 

Modern spelling, punctuation, and typography, plus generous editorial foot- 
notes, and an adequate index, make the new edition more usable than the 
original. The editing has been done in a careful and scholarly manner. On 
one or two occasions the old-style ‘‘s’”’ has been rendered as “‘f’’, but this is a 
minor fault and if the reader will remember that an occasional “‘feed”’ should be 
read as “‘seed”’ he will encounter no difficulty. 

The introduction in the new edition of American Husbandry is a particularly 
interesting and valuable contribution. It provides the essential materials for | 
understanding the history of the work and the problems incident to its use. | 
The only known contemporary notice of it is reprinted.? Following this review 
is the article by Lyman Carrier, published nearly a century and a half later, 
which retrieved the work from oblivion. In an essay on the authorship, 
Carman summarizes a second article by Carrier and presents his own findings 


1 American Husbandry, edited by Harry J. Carman (Columbia University Studies in th 
History of American Agriculture No. 6, New York, Columbia University Press, 1939, 1xi, 
582 p.). All references to American Husbandry which follow are to this edition. 

2 The anonymous review in the Monthly Review; or, Literary Journal, 54:48-58 (London, 
R. Griffiths, January 1776). This review was summarized in the Scots Magazine, 38:39 
(Edinburgh, A. Murray and J. Cochran, January 1776). 

3 Lyman Carrier, ‘‘American Husbandry, A Much Overlooked Publication,’’ American 
Society of Agronomy, Journal, 11:206-211 (May 1919). Reprinted in American Husbandry, 
XXXi-XXXVili. 
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on the work.‘ His conclusion is that ‘‘the methods of historical detection have 
failed thus far to identify its author.’ 

The gathering clouds of the coming American Revolution overshadowed all 
else in 1775, and the publication of American Husbandry in that year received 
little attention in England and apparently none in America. For years the 
work lay almost unnoticed, and it was not until the twentieth century that its 
true worth was understood. One reason for this neglect was the unwillingness 
or inability of the author to claim his product. Even today, although its 
general value is known, it could be used more confidently if the author and the 
circumstances of its preparation were known. 

At least one contemporary thought that Arthur Young wrote American Hus- 
bandry.’ The evidence in favor of this view can be summarized as follows: 
Young was the foremost English agricultural writer of the time; his political 
point of view corresponds with that in American Husbandry; he is favorably 
mentioned and numerous quotations from his writings are used; and finally, 
his style is somewhat similar to that of certain portions of the work. 

On the other hand, Young was unfamiliar with American agricultural prac- 
tices, as his correspondence with George Washington shows. It should also be 
emphasized that Young, although not given to hiding his light under a bushel, 
never claimed the authorship of American Husbandry.’ There is the possibility, 
of course, that the unfavorable reception accorded by the writer in the Monthly 
Review, plus the outbreak of the American War, caused Young to conceal his 
connection with the work. He was sensitive to political currents and swam 
with them, as his changes in attitude during the progress of the French Revolu- 
tion show. 

That Young was the most important agricultural writer in England at the 
time does not necessarily prove that he wrote American Husbandry; nor does 
the similarity of political views prove his authorship. Edmund and William 
Burke and Henry Cruger, to mention only three, held similar ideas, and in 


‘Lyman Carrier, “Dr. John Mitchell, Naturalist, Cartographer, and Historian,’’ 
American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1918, 1:201-219 (Washington, 1921). 
Also in Agricultural History Society Papers, 1:201-219 (Washington, 1921). For a sum- 
mary, see Harry J. Carman, ‘“‘Authorship of American Husbandry,’’ in American Hus- 
bandry, xxxix-lxi. 

5 American Husbandry, 1xi. 

‘No references to the work have been found in the American literature of the period. 

7A note attached to the review cited above in footnote 2 states that a correspondent 
believed Arthur Young was the author. See American Husbandry, xvi. 

®The Autobiography of Arthur Young with Selections from His Correspondence, edited 
by M. Betham-Edwards (London, 1898) has been examined, but it is incomplete. A few 
years ago, a letter to Miss Betham-Edwards’ solicitors asking for permission to use the 
unpublished parts of the Autobiography brought the reply that under no circumstances 
could they be made available. Young’s unpublished correspondence and his massive 
“Encyclopedia of Agriculture’’—still in manuscript—have been examined at the British 
Museum. 
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addition were deeply interested in both agriculture and the American colonies.® 
The quotations show familiarity with Young’s writings, but his works were 
widely known. Furthermore, other authors are also quoted. In the matter 
of style it is difficult to be conclusive. Young’s strong and vigorous writings were 
sometimes imitated by others.'!° The passages in American Husbandry which 
most nearly resemble Young’s style precede and follow quotations from his 
writings, and the writer was presumably influenced, either consciously or un- 
consciously, at these points. 

A careful search of the first forty-five volumes of Young’s Annals of Agriculture 
(1784-1808) has revealed no reference to American Husbandry. The Annals, 
in fact, gave surprisingly little attention to American agriculture. However, 
in the first volume Young did say: 


My opinion was always different [from those who represented the importance of America 
in an exaggerated light ]; and long before a single musket was fired in that ill-fated quarrel, 
I publicly attempted to show that those commonly called the Northern Colonies, that is 
north of tobacco, so far from being possessions valuable to us, were in reality our very 
successful rivals in two articles of as much consequence as any colonies in the world could 
be, the carrying freight trade, and the Newfoundland fishery. I calculated that while 
(1770) the sugar colonies added above three millions a year to the wealth of Britain, the 
rice colonies near a million, and the tobacco ones almost as much, that those more to the 
north, so far from adding any thing to our wealth as colonies, were trading, fishing, farm- 
ing countries, that rivalled us in many branches of our industry, and had actually deprived 
us of no inconsiderable share of the wealth we reaped by means of the others." 


In this passage Young was probably referring to his Political Essays Concern- 
ing the Present State of the British Empire (London, 1772). This work is fre- 
quently cited in American Husbandry, and the chapter on the “Importance of 
the American Colonies to Britain’? embraces the same point of view. Never- 
theless, this only proves that the author of American Husbandry was familiar 
with the writings of Young and agreed with his political ideas. Although 
Young must be considered a possibility until the real author is discovered, it is 
probable that he had nothing to do with the work. 

Carrier attributed the authorship to Dr. John Mitchell, the colonial botanist 
and map maker. His conclusions were based on internal evidence and can best 
be presented in his own words: 


® Henry Cruger (1739-1827) was born in New York City. He was sent to the family 
countinghouse in Bristol in 1757 and later became a prominent merchant there. A chan- 
pion of the American cause, he stood for Parliament with Burke in 1774. He continued 
his American connections and was interested in agriculture. In 1790 Cruger returned to 
New York and was elected to the State Senate in 1792. See Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy, 4:581-582 (New York, 1930). See also Henry C. Van Schaack, Henry Cruger: The 
Colleague of Edmund Burke in the British Parliament (New York, 1859). 

10 For imitations of Young’s style, see the writings of Richard Peters, John Beale Bordley 
and James Mease in the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture. 

1 Annals of Agriculture, 1:13 (London, 1786). 
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It would appear from a study of American Husbandry that the author had lived both 
in England and America, and that he was loyal to Great Britain. He evidently had a sci- 
entific training, including a knowledge of botany, and was most familiar with the agri- 
culture of Virginia and Maryland, but had also visited Pennsylvania and probably New 
England. A reasonable assumption would be that he had some connection with the British 
government as evidenced by the continual economic discussion of a political nature, and 
one might reasonably suppose that these two books were not his first and only literary 
production.'? 


In addition, Carrier found striking parallelisms in Mitchell’s works and Ameri- 
can Husbandry. He concluded that either Mitchell wrote the book or else 
“there was another man with Dr. Mitchell’s education, ability, experience, and 
opportunities, and who thought exactly as he did.’ 

As Carman points out, however, American Husbandry was not published until 
seven years after Mitchell’s death. It includes quotations from books that were 
not published until after his lifetime. Mitchell did not customarily conceal 
his authorship. Comparisons of literary style prove little, particularly since 
many authors used the same sources of information. Besides, Carrier admitted 
that the style of American Husbandry was an improvement over Mitchell’s 
known writings. In addition, the author was sometimes critical of the works 
of Mitchell and invariably spelled his name with one “‘l’’.* It seems unlikely, 
therefore, that Mitchell was the author. 

Several other possibilities remain. Carman mentions Dr. John Campbell 
who wrote three books containing considerable material on the colonies. His 
political point of view, while not entirely in accord with that expressed in 
American Husbandry, was somewhat similar. Campbell had been the Crown’s 
agent for Georgia, and it is worth noting that letters from Georgia Planters 
form the basis for the chapter on that colony. He died, however, in 1775, 
and although this fact may explain his failure to claim the authorship, it more 
likely rules him out of consideration. 

Then there were the Burkes, Edmund and William. They wrote a book on 
America, but it does not indicate a knowledge of or interest in American agri- 
culture. Neither ever visited America, although Edmund’s brother, Richard, 
was in the West Indies for a time. Carman found no hints in the writings of 
the Burkes that would pin responsibility for American Husbandry on them."® 
It should be recalled, however, that Edmund Burke had a passion for writing 


® Carrier, ‘‘American Husbandry,’’ 207. Also see American Husbandry, xxxvi-xxxvii. 

8 Carrier, ‘‘Dr. John Mitchell,’’ 218. Carrier’s argument is summarized by Carman 
in American Husbandry, xxxix-l. 

“For criticisms of Mitchell, see American Husbandry, 21, 535. For misspellings of 
“Mitehell,’’ see p. 15, 21, 70, 155, 196, 205, 206, 239, 270, 281, 494, 495, 535. 

% American Husbandry, lix-lx. According to the Dictionary of National Biography, 
8373-375 (New York, 1886), Campbell’s last work was his two volumes, A Political Survey 
of Great Britain... (London, 1774). 

‘6 The four volumes of Correspondence of the Right Honourable Edmund Burke, edited by 
Charles William, Earl Fitzwilliam and Sir Richard Bourke (London, 1844) afford no clues. 
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anonymously.’ If a book which he had written made a sensation, he usually 
asserted his authorship. He was a friend of Young, approved of his ideas, and 
knew his works. He was interested in agriculture and wrote occasional pieces 
for Young’s Annals of Agriculture.* Furthermore, he was the champion of the 
colonies, and of the politically prominent Englishmen, he was most familiar 
with conditions in America. American Husbandry, it should be noted, is not 
only a work on agriculture; it is also a political argument, and, as such, it must 
have been written with the hope of influencing opinion. If its author was an 
Englishman, Edmund Burke quite possibly had a hand in its composition. 

Carman has attempted to trace the author through his publisher. Little is 
known of J. Bew; none of his papers or letters were found in the British Museum. 
He published at least one guidebook and numerous religious and political pan- 
phlets. <A perusal of the Scots Magazine for 1775 reveals that Bew also published 
in that year at least three other books dealing with agriculture or natural his- 
tory. Thus, American Husbandry was not an unusual publication for him, 
He did not publish any of Young’s works so far as can be determined, and 
Edmund Burke’s publisher at this time was Dodsley. 

Finally, there remains the possibility that American Husbandry was the work 
of acompiler. If this were so, it might very well explain the anonymity of th 
author. He may never have seen America but relied on books, letters, and 
travelers’ accounts for his information. If true, few other compilations hav 
avoided serious errors so successfully. 

From internal evidence, it is possible to form a partial picture of the author 
or compiler. It would seem that he was an Englishman who had never been 
in America. If American Husbandry was written by an American or by an 
Englishman who had lived in the colonies, the author somewhere would hav: 
stated that he had seen certain practices or certain farms or plantations. In 
only two instances, both on page 60, does the author directly say that he had 


seen certain practices in America with his own eyes. Certainly an Americat | 


would have mentioned the names of at least a few leading American agricul 
turists. 

The viewpoint and the style is that of an Englishman writing for Englishmen 
The use of such phrases as “four American settlements,” “our colonies,” “w: 
are to remember that the colonists,’ and ‘‘the colonies we have planted in 
America”’ suggests an English author rather than an American.?° Further 
more, although the author professed more familiarity with the agriculture 0 


17 Peter Burke, The Public and Domestic Life of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, 69 (Lon- 
don, 1853). 

18 See, for example, Annals of Agriculture, 36:277-288 (London, 1801). 

19C. Varlo, ed., A New System of Husbandry; M. Boullanger, Experiments, Researches, 
and Observations, on the Vitrous Spar or Sparry Fluor, translated into English from the 
French; and Anonymous, A Short Tour in the Midland Counties of England. Sce Scots 
Magazine, 37:40, 147, 197 (January, March, April 1775). 

20 American Husbandry, 476, 484, 513, 529. 
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Pennsylvania than with that of England, he showed an unusual knowledge of 
the latter.” 

This Englishman took part in political affairs and apparently hoped to in- 
fluence the English attitude toward the colonies. He occupied a position 
which placed him in touch with American affairs. At least, he had secured 
information from “planters, agents, officers, &c.”’ who had resided in the Flor- 
idas, from ‘“‘two officers’? who had been in “Eastern Louisiana,” and from 
officials who had lived in the Illinois country.” In addition, he had carried 
on a “pretty long correspondence”’ with a Georgia planter.* He was interested 
in agriculture and was aware of the latest agricultural fashions in England, 
including the Norfolk system of rotation and the revived interest in Jethro Tull. 
He had read a great many accounts in English, and some in French, on the 
settlements in America. Besides French, he could also read Latin. 

Obviously, the author of American Husbandry was a person of some im- 
portance, but who was he? Until some fortunate chance reveals his identity, 
the authorship seems likely to remain anonymous. 


Department of History 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Tbid., 143. 
Tbid., 362, 376, 400. 
Ibid., 352. 
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HOPS IN EARLY CALIFORNIA AGRICULTURE 
JAMES J. PARSONS 


No agricultural reorientation within the United States has been more sweeping 
than the transfer of the American hop-growing industry from the Atlantic Sea- 
board to the Pacific Coast between 1860 and 1920.! At the time of the intro- 
duction of hops into California in 1854, hop acreage within the United States 
was concentrated in the central New York counties of Otsego, Madison, Scho- 
harie, and Oneida. In 1860, New York accounted for nine-tenths of the 
United States’ production, the New England States having surrendered their 
supremacy after 1840. Hops from California, Oregon, and Washington still 
constituted less than 10 percent of the country’s production in 1880 as New 
York continued to dominate the output, but the scales were being increasingly 
weighted against the Eastern growers. Wisconsin loomed briefly as an in- 
portant hop center in the 1870s, second only to New York but heavy infestations 
of hop louse in the yards soon exterminated the industry there. Production 
was concentrated in the southeastern part of the State, near the Milwaukee 
breweries. In 1893, the Pacific Coast hop crop surpassed that of New York 
for the first time, and the decline in Eastern production was rapid in the fol- 
lowing years. The Census of 1920 reported no commercial production east of 
the Rockies. Since the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment hop growing has 
enjoyed a minor revival in New York State. 

Hops are long-lived viny perennials, their economic value lying in the peculiar 
qualities of their cone-like blossoms. The resins and essential oils of the hop 
cone, or strobile, impart to beer, ale, and other malt beverages their character- 
istic bitter flavor and aroma, and at the same time act as a preservative against 
undesirable bacterial action. These resins and oils are contained in a powdery, 
yellow substance called lupulin which occurs at the base of the scales of the 
cone, but its extraction is inexpedient and brewers have generally employed 
the entire blossoms in hopping their wort. Besides the European hop (Humulus 
lupulus, Linn.) which was introduced into England from Flanders as early as 


1This article is part of a larger study, ‘“The California Hop Industry; Its Eighty 
Years of Development and Expansion,’’ submitted in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the master’s degree in geography at the University of California in 1939. 

2 Percy Wells Bidwell and John I. Falconer, History of Agriculture in the Northern United 
States, 1620-1860, p. 243-245, 384-386 (Washington, 1923); Elmer O. Fippin, Rural New 
York, 195-196 (New York, 1921); Ulysses Prentiss Hedrick, A History of Agriculture in 
the State of New York, 156-158 (Albany, 1933). 

$ Belle Cushman Bohn, ‘Hop Culture in Early Sauk County,’’ Wisconsin Magazine of 
History, 18:389-394 (June 1935); Benjamin Horace Hibbard, The History of Agriculture 
in Dane County, Wisconsin, 149-154 (Madison, 1904); Frederick Merk, Economic History 
of Wisconsin during the Civil War Decade, 37-43 (Madison, 1916); Joseph Schafer, A History 
of Agriculture in Wisconsin, 109 (Madison, 1922). 
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1462, a native American hop (H. americanus, Nutt.) has been segregated, and 
these two include all of the commercial varieties.‘ 

The hide and tallow trade was the lifeblood of the California ranchos at the 
time of the American occupation, but the discovery of gold in John Sutter’s 
millrace brought a floodtide of immigrants who had to be fed. The few who 
drifted into agriculture early were often more fabulously rewarded than those 
with the richest paying sluice boxes. By 1852, the State census reported 
110,000 acres under cultivation, the majority being newly sown to barley to 
meet the demands of the pack trains which served the Sierra mines. Prices 
were high for every product of the soil. 

By 1854, agriculture had begun to challenge the mines as the magnet drawing 
the thousands of immigrants to California. A weekly publication, the Cali- 
fornia Farmer, had been launched to keep an enthusiastic populace informed 
of the progress in the conquest of a land with apparently unlimited productivity. 
For every product from bananas to buckwheat, the soil and climate seemed 
propitious. Early issues of the Farmer were filled with advertisements an- 
nouncing the openings of Bay Region nurseries, while other numbers boasted 
an extensive mail-order business in seeds from the Atlantic Coast. Whenever 
ships arrived from Eastern or foreign ports with agricultural produce, the editor 
reiterated, ‘“‘Plant, plant, plant now. Shame on us, in the Garden of Eden and 
importing flour, fruits and fibers.” 

It was under these conditions that the hop, a temperate-zone plant, early 
found its way into the new agriculture of California. Although the plant could 
grow under extremely varied conditions, the attainment of favorable yields of 
choice product, which the brewers increasingly demanded, was difficult, since 
the plant was very sensitive to sun, wind, heat, rain, insects, and diseases. 


EARLY IMPORTATIONS OF HOP ROOTS INTO CALIFORNIA 


Wilson G. Flint, one of California’s most prominent business and political 
figures of the 1850s, seems to have made the first importation of hop roots into 
California. He came to San Francisco in 1849, after having been engaged in 
the mercantile business in New York. He constructed a warehouse at North 
Point in San Francisco, and engaged in the importing business during the boom 
period which followed. In 1854, when the size of his returns began to wane, 
Flint turned his attention to farming, making numerous agricultural experiments 
and writing treatises on the subject for the newspapers of the State.® 


‘Friedrich Merkenschlager, in Die Ernéhrung der Pflanze (Wissenschaftlichen Abteilung 
des Deutschen Kalisyndikats, Berlin), 30:[412a] (Dec. 1, 1934); G. E. Fussell, ‘‘The First 
English Book on Hops and Its Author; Reynolde Scot’s Perfite Platforme of a Hoppe 
Garden, 1574,’’ Country Life (London) 80(2071, sup) :x] (Sept. 26, 1936); Hubert H. Parker, 
The Hop Industry, 3-46, 290-294 (London, 1934); Charles Whitehead, “Fifty Years of Hop 
Farming,’ Royal Agricultural Society of England, Journal (1890), 51:321-348, and ‘“‘Hop 
Cultivation,’ ibid. (1893), 54:217-262. 

* Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of California, 6:699, n. 25 (The Works of H. H. Ban- 
croft, v. 23, San Francisco, 1888). 
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An employee of Flint’s nursery near Alameda later recounted his story of the 
importation of the first hop roots in a letter to the Pacific Rural Press: 


In the spring of 1854, Messrs. Flint and Haile of Alameda imported from France a bushe! 
of hop roots. We were importing a quantity of nursery stock, and it was handy to add to 
the order. Dr. Haile objected, but Flint [sic] was determined, so the doctor ordered 
bushel from Messrs. Frost & Co. of Rochester, N. Y., unknown to Flint. . . . The lot from 
France came via Panama, packed in [an] air-tight tin case filled with powdered charcoal 
Of these, we saved four roots, and very small ones, too. The lot from Frost & Co. was 
packed in damp moss—came by express, costing 55 cents per pound, of which we saved 
about a dozen roots—good ones. They were planted out in the adobe. . .. They came up 
very weak; one only came strong, and yielded a bunch of hops, and such a bunch—it was 
simply a monster! Mr. Flint was very proud of it. He felt so elated that the following 
season he sent to Vermont... [for more roots]. We lost a good portion of the first plant- 
ing, on account of excessive moisture, so the roots from Vermont were planted in sandy 
soil, which had been previously manured. A fence was their support... .° 


Two other importations of hop roots were made in the spring of 1856. Amasa 
Bushnell, who had been a hop grower near Syracuse, New York, brought roots 
by way of Panama and planted them on the Pulgas ranch in San Mateo County 
where the city of Burlingame now stands, but the crop failed ‘‘on account of the 
dryness of the soil” and the inroads of ground squirrels. In 1858, he took 
“what roots he had saved and all that he could purchase”’ to a farm near Sebasto- 
pol in Sonoma County, 50 miles north of San Francisco, where he became the 
first hop grower in the Russian River country, later famed for its high-quality 
hops.’ 

The second importation of hop roots in the spring of 1856 was made by Joel 
R. Ray of Sacramento, an importer and dealer in foreign and domestic seeds. 
He was a native of Rhode Island, and with Flint and Bushnell also claimed 
“the oldest Hop Yard in the State’ in later years. 

In urging farmers to try hop culture, the editor of the Farmer wrote in 1857: | 
“‘We have seen several vines grown as ornamentals or for shade and never have 
we seen vines so prolific ... and we are informed by growers that they exceed 
anything ever grown.’ It appears that some of the earliest importations of 
hop roots may have been as much for the desirability of the hop as an ornamental 
garden plant as for its commercial value. Home brewing and yeast making, 
too, were still largely in vogue, and it was customary throughout the East to 
have a hop vine or two in the kitchen garden. 

The demand of the brewing industry for a domestic supply of hops for beer 
was of negligible importance in the early establishment of hop culture in Cal- 
fornia, and a prejudice of brewmasters against California-grown hops actually 
hindered the early development. Although commercial brewing expanded 
tremendously in the United States in the 1850s, the influence of the gold camps 


6 Letter by W. A. T. Stratton of Petaluma in Pacific Rural Press, 42:186 (Sept. 5, 1891). 
7 Ibid., 42:67 (July 25, 1891). 

8 California Farmer, 12:173 (Jan. 13, 1860). 

9 Tbid., 8:17 (Jan. 30, 1857). 
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made California predominantly a hard-liquor country. Probably not more 
than a dozen commercial breweries had been established in the State by 1858." 

Most of the hops used in the flavoring and preserving of California beers had 
been imported around the Horn in sealed tin cans, although after 1855 the 
shipments were more often listed by bales, averaging from 185 to 200 pounds. 
Some malt liquors were imported in bulk but distilled spirits and wines far 
overshadowed them in volume." Hop supplies in San Francisco warehouses 
were often greatly disproportionate to requirements, and it appears to have 
been a common practice of Eastern shippers to unload “holdover” hops of 
previous seasons on the California market. The clipper David Crockett returned 
to New York in 1859 with over 150 bales of hops rejected as unfit. 

Although California brewers imported hundreds of bales of Eastern hops 
annually, they did not take readily to the first suggestions that they use home- 
grown hops. Wilson G. Flint’s brother, Daniel, who became the dean of Califor- 
nia hop growers, had planted 16 acres of hop roots on the bottom lands of the 
Sacramento River two miles south of Sacramento in 1858. Years afterward 
he gave a vivid portrayal of the early market situation which confronted him: 


I] found the trouble in selling them more formidable than growing. 

At that time and several years after all the hops came around Cape Horn. The market 
was limited, but steadily on the increase, as lager beer breweries were started, and the 
importers and dealers were making a nice thing from the sales. ...I almost resolved a 
number of times after returning from San Francisco to make sales, that I would plow every 
hill out of my hop yard... . 

The only way I could sell my hops was by going to the brewers and offering them a 
great deal less than the dealers were asking for the imported article ... and I got them 
to try them by putting in one-quarter to one-third of California hops with the Eastern 
toa brewing.” 


Isaac Bird, who planted a hop yard near San Jose in Santa Clara County in 
1860, had good crops but reported that he could find no buyer at any price. 
So great was the prejudice of brewers against the California product that “they 
would scarcely look at them, much less give them a fair trial.”” After two crops 
and no market, Bird dug up his roots and turned his attention to another busi- 
ness.'5_ In 1867, however, when prices were high, he again planted hops, and the 
State Agricultural Society used his experience as an object lesson to silk growers 
who were digging up their mulberry trees. 

At the same time, a few brewers, realizing the superior strength and flavor of 
fresh California hops, were paying a premium for them. Even Daniel Flint 
himself must have soon fared better, for the tag on his exhibit of hops at the 1859 
State fair read: “‘ ‘These hops are worth in market three times the price of 
imported. Their clear color shows their perfect curing, and they have fourfold 


John P. Arnold and Frank Penman, History of the Brewing Indusiry and Brewing 
Science in America, 200-212 (Chicago, 1933). 

" California Farmer, 11:162 (June 24, 1859). 

” Pacific Rural Press, 21:416 (June 11, 1881). 

8 California State Agricultural Society, Transactions, 1872, p. 201-202. 
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strength.’ Crop failures in England and Bavaria apparently opened the way 
for the first exports in the same year, for Flint wrote, ‘‘No crop wil! pay so surely, 
because they can be exported to Liverpool at a profit.”"* The San Francisco 
port statistics for this year show exports of hops to the United Kingdom. 


CRITICAL FACTORS IL. PRODUCTION 


The most important factor contributing to the rapid development of hop 
growing in California after 1858 appears to have been favorable soil and climatic 
conditions rather than market demand. While Eastern hop yards did not 
generally yield a full crop before the third year after planting, California’s dry 
summers and mild winters amazed early growers by producing creditable crops 
of hops the first year. This condition was a perpetual source of wonder to early 
California farmers and led to many grossly exaggerated estimates of the pro- 
ductivity of the soil. The Farmer in 1859 announced that California soils 
would produce six times the quantity per acre of the usual New York crop." 
Such optimism, founded on the contrast of the first-year harvest, must have been 
influential in popularizing hop growing, but later observations were to show 
that California yields exceeded those of the Eastern yards in no such ratio. 

The common denominator of “good hop soil” has never been completely 
established, but ‘‘good corn land” has always been most favored. The mechan- 
ical as well as the chemical composition of the soil is of primary importance, and 
a fine sandy loam of sufficient moisture-carrying capacity to tide the deep roots 
over the summer season is the chief requisite. California’s hop acreage early 
became concentrated on the fine sandy and silt loams of the Yolo, Hanford, and 
Columbia soil series of the Russian River and Sacramento valleys.'® 

Before 1890, most of the hops produced in California were trained on poles, 
some yards using 8-foot stakes and others 20-foot poles. The general practice 
called for 2 or 3 vines to a pole, and about a thousand poles were required for 
every acre of hops planted. Hence the availability of good poles early became 
an important factor in influencing the location of new yards. As early as 1867, 
Daniel Flint pointed out that their location must be convenient to hop poles. 
In 1875, the Sacramento Bee said that ‘“The acreage of hops will be increased 
this year as fast as poles can be obtained.” The willows of the river banks and 
the redwoods of the northern coast provided the supply. 

In later years, a final factor which was to influence markedly the industry’s 
concentration was the labor supply. The cultivation and picking of hops 
demands a seasonal labor supply, exceeding, on a per acre basis, that of any other 
farm crop grown in the West.!7 Based on a 9-hour day, the seasonal labor 


14 Thid., 1859, p. 420. 

16 California Farmer, 12:64 (Oct. 14, 1859). 

16 See U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils, Soil Survey of the Ukiah Area, 
California (Washington, 1916), Soil Survey of the Healdsburg Area, California (Washing- 
ton, 1917), and Reconnaissance Soil Survey of the Sacramento Valley, California (Wash- 
ington, 1915). 

17R. L. Adams, ‘‘Seasonal Labor Requirements of California Crops,’’ California Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 623, p. 16-17 (Berkeley, 1938). 
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requirement per acre of hops is 37.1 man days, compared with prunes, 4.1; 
sugar beets, 5.6; lettuce, 8.4; cotton, 7.3; and carrots, 22.1. In the Sacramento 
Valley the solution was found in the cheap Chinese labor from the mines, while 
the Digger Indians of the northern coast ranges long supplied most of the 
labor in the Russian River hop yards for “‘a dollar a day and a bull beef dinner.”’ 


COMMERCIAL ESTABLISHMENT OF THE INDUSTRY 


As late as 1870, the average yearly importation of Eastern hops into California 
was nearly 1,000 bales, but at the same time popularization of California hops 
on the New York market was being actively promoted. State legislation en- 
acted in the spring of 1863 to encourage agriculture and industry included both 
the hop and brewing industries among its benefactors. Known as the State 
Bounty Law, it promised $1,000 to the grower producing the first 1,000 bales 
of hops of 200 pounds each, and $600, $400, and $200 respectively for the same 
quantity produced in the first, second, and third succeeding years. An amend- 
ment specified that anyone producing one-half or one-quarter of the amounts 
mentioned would be entitled to a corresponding portion of the premium. 

In 1863, one of the chief supporters of the Bounty Law wrote that while no 
grower had yet produced “the large amount of two hundred fifty bales re- 
quired,’ there were a number who picked from 50 to 60 bales in a season. “It 
is doubtiess,’’ he observed that, “this lucrative branch of agriculture will very 
soon be entered into by individuals on so large a scale that this premium will 
be secured.’'® Two years later, Daniel Flint collected a premium of $250 for 
his 1865 hop crop of over 250 bales.?® 

With prices at the relatively high level of 50 cents a pound, the California 
hop acreage increased steadily. Sacramento County, heart of the industry’s 
expansion, had at least half a dozen yards of over 2 acres by 1863, with extensive 
new plantings being reported annually.2° The demand for roots was heavy, 
and in one year Daniel Flint alone reported the sale of over $3,000-worth of 
cuttings from his yard. 

“The very large crops of hops raised by some of our farmers for the last year 
or two,”” wrote the director of the State Agricultural Society in 1866, “have 
most satisfactorily proven that we have a soil and climate not surpassed by any 
other country for the production of hops of the very best quality; that from the 
known great profitableness of the crop it is probable that within two years our 
supply will more than equal the demand.’ His report bemoaned the fact 
that, in spite of the huge production of barley, largely for fodder, the State was 
still importing millions of gallons of malt liquors, with no claim yet made for the 
bounty for beer exports. 

In 1867, California hops suddenly assumed a world-wide reputation when the 
first premium for porter and pale ales at the Paris Exposition was awarded to 


* California State Agricultural Society, Transactions, 1863, p. 58. 

Tbid., 1864-1865, p. 413. 

*° Alta Californian, July 11, 1863. 

* California State Agricultural Society, Transactions, 1866-1867, p. 34. 
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Smith Brothers, the New York brewers. “It surprised the English brewers 
and astonished those of Germany,”’ the society’s representative at the Exposi- 
tion reported in 1868, “‘and when they inquired of the person in charge of Smith 
Brothers’ ales and beers, how and of what they managed to make such liquors 
of, his reply was, ‘Croton water, with California hops and barley.’”’ A small 
bale of California hops from the yards of Flint & Haynie at Sacramento was 
“the best from any country” the society’s members were told.” 

While California hops in 1872 were bringing better prices on the New York 
market than either Eastern or foreign hops, the press of the State was decrying 
the Western brewers who were not yet satisfied with California hops alone and 
mixed “easterns’’ into their wort. A visitor from Wisconsin’s hop-growing 
region predicted that California hops would eventually supplant those of all 
other producing States on the New York market “because of their superior 
quality and freedom from insects and blight.’’* In 1870 and 1871, California 
hops were noted to have gained increased favor with Eastern brewers, partly 
because of the small New York crop. The following year, they brought 10 
cents a pound more on the average than foreign hops. 

As late as 1881, the State Agricultural Society reported that hops grown in 
California still found their outlet largely within the State, but large shipments 
east by railroads in the years immediately preceding had attracted general 
attention. Most of the hops were sold to commission houses in San Francisco 
who bought on order, and they in turn exported to markets in Cincinnati, 
Milwaukee, New York, and St. Louis. Freight rates ranged between 23 and 
4 cents per pound, and Daniel Flint declared optimistically that with competing 
railroads and reduced rates “in a short time we may be formidable competitors 
in the market with the New York State hop growers.’’** 

Thus, the State’s hop industry was firmly established in the world market 
about 1880. Further production was to be absorbed not at home but on New 
York and London markets.** The stage was set for the first of the planting 
manias which were brought on in succeeding years by short periods of exces- 
sively high prices. Exacting personal codes of morality undoubtedly kept—and 
still keep—a few farmers from planting hops, but the extent of this influence 
is difficult to determine. The Pacific Rural Press raised a nice moral question, 
when it asked: “‘But is it right to raise them [hops] along with grapes and wheat 
and barley and molasses from sugar cane when they are known to be used for 
making intoxicating drinks?’’*6 


22 Tbid., p. 464. 

23 Alta Californian, Mar. 24, 1870. 

24 Pacific Rural Press, 21:416 (June 11, 1881). 

25 For details on later history, see Otis W. Freeman, ‘“‘Hop Industry of the Pacific Coast 
States,’’ Economic Geography, 12:155-163 (April 1936); and Paul H. Landis, ‘‘The Hop 
Industry, A Social and Economic Problem,’’ ibid., 15:85-94 (January 1939). 

26 Pacific Rural Press, 5:108 (Feb. 15, 1878). 
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THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE AS A 
FIELD OF RESEARCH! 


LOUIS BERNARD SCHMIDT 


History, like all other studies, has repeatedly undergone significant changes in 
points of view and in methods of interpretation. Formerly, it was regarded 
as a narrative of past events, and its chief purpose was to interest and amuse 
the reader, rather than to contribute to a well-considered body of scientific 
knowledge. This conception of history, however, has been greatly changed 
during the past fifty years by the introduction of the scientific method in his- 
torical investigation. The main objective of this method is the critical study 
of the past life of humanity, not only for its own sake, but also for the sake of 
enabling us to understand better the present life of the times of which we our- 
selves are a part. It has led students to search beneath the surface of passing 
events and to study the institutional life of society; in other words, the common 
everyday life of humanity. It has brought about a reconstruction of the whole 
field of history with the result that all phases of human progress are being studied 
and presented in a new light. It conceives of history as a social science whose 
concert: is the scientific study of the past life of human society in its economic, 
social, political, religious, military, aesthetic, and intellectual phases. 


1 This article was presented as a report (17 pages, processed) with the same title to the 
president, the dean of the graduate college, the deans of the science and agricultural divi- 
sions, and the heads of the respective departments in the Division of Agriculture at the 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts in 1939 as a contribution to the de- 
velopment of interest and research in American agricultural history. The author is a dis- 
tinguished pioneer in this field, and has taught courses in the subject since 1914. 

Professor Schmidt presented a paper on ‘“The Economic History of American Agriculture 
as a Field for Study’’ at the annual meeting of the American Historical Association in 
Washington, D. C., on December 28, 1915, which was printed with the same title in the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 3:39-49 (June 1916). This article was reprinted with 
the same title in the Historical Outlook, 10:8-12 (January 1919), and with subeaptions and 
marginal headings in Professor Schmidt’s Topical Studies and References on the Economic 
History of American Agriculture, p. 5-17 (Philadelphia, McKinley Publishing Co., 1919). 
A revised and adapted version with the title, ‘‘An Unworked Field of Mississippi Valley 
History,’’ was read at the meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association at Iowa 
City on May 11, 1922, and printed with the same title in the Jowa Journal of History and 
Politics, 21:94-111 (January 1923). This version was reprinted with subcaptions and 
marginal headings under the title, ‘‘The Economic History of American Agriculture,’’ in 
the author’s Topical Studies and References on the Economic History of American Agri- 
culture, p. 9-26 (revised ed., Philadelphia, McKinley Publishing Co., 1923), and, with omis- 
sions, in the author’s (with Earle D. Ross) Readings in the Economic History of American 
Agriculture, p. 16-27 (New York, Macmillan Co., 1925). 

The present article is a revision and adaptation of these earlier articles, and is here made 
available to readers of Agricultural History because of its significance for the historiography 
of the subject.—Editor. 
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IMPORTANCE OF ECONOMIC FORCES IN THE STUDY OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


The application of the scientific method to the study of American history has 
brought out more clearly the significance of the economic forces underlying our 
national development. It has been only a few years since the histories of the 
United States treated merely the political, military, and religious phases of 
American life, while the economic and social were neglected, if not altogether 
ignored; and this in spite of the fact that the latter have been constantly gaining 
in importance with our material progress and have formed, further, the real 
essence of our most crucial political questions. We need only refer to the slavery 
question with its many complications, or consider the debates on the public 
lands, internal improvements, the United States bank, the tariff, the currency, 
immigration, the organization of labor, and the regulation of corporations, to 
show what an important part economic questions have played in American 
polities. 

THE NEED FOR THE STUDY OF AMERICAN ECONOMIC HISTORY 


Today, economic and social problems are pressing for solution; and questions 
of government are becoming, to an ever-increasing extent, economic rather than 
political. The scientifie spirit is making new demands upon the past. It wants 
to know a thousand things concerning which annalists in former times were not 
curious. Whereas historians have hitherto interrogated the past concerning the 
doings of generals, politicians, and churchmen, they are now coming to search 
for information concerning such matters as the tenure of public and private 
land, the migrations of settlers and of crop areas, the rise of trade-unions and 
farmers’ organizations, the growth of corporations, the status of the Negro, 
and the advance of education. The history of our country is being re-explored 
and rewritten in order that we may not only know more about the past, but also 
that we may better understand the present with its complex economic and social 
problems; in other words, that we may better interpret our own times in the 
light of economic and social evolution. 


FUNDAMENTAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


Of fundamental significance in the scientific study of American development 
is the history of our agriculture. This phase of our history has not hitherto 
received the attention at the hands of historians which its importance merits. 
It is time, therefore, first, to define the history of American agriculture as a 
field of research; second, to present the reasons why special attention should 
be given to the subject; and, third, to suggest some of the more important prob- 
lems which this field offers for investigation. 

The history of American agriculture presents an inviting field for study and 
research. This subject includes much more than a mere account of progress 
in the technique of agriculture. It includes a consideration of all the facts, 
forces, and conditions which have entered into the development of agriculture 
from the beginning of the first settlements to the present time. Thus considered, 
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it includes a study of physiographic conditions—topography, soil, climate, rain- 
fall, and drainage systems; Indian economy; the migration of settlers; the occu- 
pation of woodland and prairie country; the disposal of the public lands; systems 
of land tenure and tenancy; and the types of farming developed in each new 
area reached in the course of westward migration. It includes further a study 
of the westward movement of crop and livestock regions; the introduction and 
popularization of labor-saving machinery; the development of specialized farm- 
ing; the transportation of farm products; the growth of markets; and the estab- 
lishment of agencies for the promotion of scientific knowledge relating to agri- 
culture. And finally, it includes a study of the relation of agriculture to other 
industries—flour milling, meat packing, and transportation; the problems 
engaging the attention of the rural population in the different periods—trans- 
portation, markets, currency, banking, and taxation; the relation of the farmer 
to politics and to legislation; the relation of the State to agriculture; and the 
influence of agriculture on our whole national life. Thus interpreted, the history 
of agriculture is closely interwoven with other phases of American history. It 
isa constituent part of the history of the entire people. To define the subject 
in this way is, therefore, to direct attention not to a separate or distinct phase 
of American history, but to emphasize a new point of view in the study of our 
national development. 


REASONS FOR THE STUDY OF AGRICULTURAL HISTORY 


The reasons for giving special attention to this phase of American history may 
be briefly stated: 

Agriculture as the Leading Occupation.—Viewed in one way, the history of the 
United States from the beginning has been in very large measure the story of 
rural communities advancing westward by the conquest of the soil and develop- 
ing from a state of primitive self-sufficiency into a capitalistic and highly complex 
agricultural organization. Moreover, the great majority of the American people 
have always dwelt in rural communities. The United States Census of 1910 
showed that 54.2 percent of the entire population was still classed as rural, the 
term rural population being interpreted to include towns having fewer than 
2,500 inhabitants, since such towns are directly dependent on the surrounding 
farming population. An analysis of the distribution of population over ten 
years of age and engaged in gainful occupations shows that 33.2 percent of such 
persons were engaged in the occupation of agriculture, forestry, and animal 
husbandry—a larger percentage than was engaged in any other occupation. 
The United States Census of 1920 is the first to show that the greater portion 
of the population no longer lives in rural communities. According to this 
report 48.6 percent of the population is classified as rural. It is also the first 
census to show that agriculture can no longer lay claim to the largest percentage 
of persons over ten years of age engaged in gainful occupations. That is to 
say, while 26.3 percent of those so employed were engaged in agriculture, 
forestry, and animal husbandry, 30.8 percent were engaged in manufacturing 
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and mechanical industries. These facts show that agriculture has until the 
last few years played a larger part in the life of the American people than any 
other occupation, industry, or profession, and this alone is sufficient to give it 


a place of predominant importance in the study of our national development. | 


Economic Interpretation of History.—National politics and legislation have 


4 


to a large extent been concerned with the problems that have been evolved by a 


rapidly expanding agricultural empire. Among these problems may be men- | 


tioned territorial acquisitions, Indian wars and treaties, the public lands, internal 


improvements—roads, canals, and railroads—the extension of cotton and | 


slavery, banking, currency, and foreign affairs. A study of agricultural history | 


shows, for example, that it was the demand of the western farmers for the free 
and unrestricted use of the Mississippi River as an outlet for their surplus 
products and the use of New Orleans as an export trade center that led directly 
to the acquisition of Louisiana; that it was the interference with our agricultural 
export trade during the Napoleonic Wars that constituted one of the principal 
causes of the Second War of Independence; that it was the grain- and wool- 
producing States, in support of the home-market argument, that enabled the 
protectionist forces under the leadership of Henry Clay to enact the high tariff 
of 1824; and that it was the contest between two opposing systems of agricul- 
ture—the one, aristocratic, with large plantations, slave labor, and cotton; the 
other, democratic, with small holdings, free labor, and diversified farming—for 
the control of the West and for supremacy in the Federal Government that 
dominated national politics and legislation for nearly a generation and finally 
led to the Civil War. While it is generally conceded that cotton was the eco- 
nomic weapon with which the South hoped to secure British recognition of the 
Confederacy, it is no less significant that England’s imperative need of Northern 
wheat, due to the failure of the home and continental supplies, operated effec- 
tively to keep the British Government officially neutral during the continuance 
of the struggle. Nor should we omit reference to the Homestead Act, the 
establishment of colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts, the creation of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and the huge grant of land to aid in 
the construction of the Union Pacific Railroad. These acts represented a great 
triumph of the agricultural West in its demand for agencies designed to promote 
the interests of the farming class. 

The revolution in agriculture during the latter half of the nineteenth century 
gave rise to many problems which became the subject of national politics and 
legislation. New parties were formed which gave expression to agrarian 
demands. The Greenback and Populist parties became the rallying ground 
for the more discontented and radical farmers, who believed that needed legisla- 
tion could be secured only by inaugurating a revolt against the major parties 
and organizing new parties dedicated to the cause of the farmer and the laboring 
man. The majority of the farmers felt, however, that their demands could be 
more effectively presented and secured through the major parties. This group, 
represented in the seventies by the Grangers and in our time by the Americal 
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Farm Bureau Federation, remained in the old parties, nominated and elected 
candidates pledged to secure agrarian reforms, and incorporated their demands 
in the major party platforms, with the result that they contributed in no slight 
degree to the enactment of legislation designed to promote the interests of the 
farmer. Among these measures may be mentioned the Hatch Act of 1887, 
providing for the establishment of agricultural experiment stations, the law 
advancing the United States Department of Agriculture to the rank of a cabinet 
ofice in 1889, the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887, the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act of 1890, the Federal Reserve Act of 1913, and the more recent agricultural 
legislation enacted since the World War, including the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1933 and the Soil Conservation Act of 1935. These illustrations 
are sufficient to emphasize the fact that a proper interpretation of politics and 
legislation is dependent in no small measure on the study of agricultural history. 

Development of a Sound and Farsighted Rural Economy.—Economic history 
bears about the same relation to economic science that political history bears 
to political science. The value of political history to the political scientist is so 
obvious as to require no defense. History is the school of experience in which 
political theories are tested; and so it becomes the first duty of the student of 
government to inform himself concerning the nature and workings of political 
experiments in the past in order that he may draw upon these experiments in 
the formulation of theories, the soundness of which must in turn be tested in the 
school of experience. An eminent historian urges that “Certain generally 
accepted historical facts, if permitted to play a constant part in our thought, 
would automatically eliminate a very considerable portion of the gross stupidity 
and blindness which characterize our present thought and conduct in public 
affairs and would contribute greatly to the remaking and expansion of the mind.” 
This argument applies to the economist with quite as much force as it does to 
the political scientist. That is to say, the economist needs to be familiar with 
the economic life of man in the past in order to understand and appreciate the 
organic nature of society. He needs to be historically minded if he would deal 
intelligently with the problems of the present. 

The great problems of rural communities are human rather than merely 
materialistic. That is to say, they are economic, social, and political, and they 
cannot be understood without due attention being given to their historical evolu- 
tion. Questions of land tenure and tenancy, markets—including the complex 
problems of distribution and exchange—capitalistic agriculture, the rise of land 
values, rural credits, farmers’ organizations with their economic, political, edu- 
cational, and social functions, the rural school, the rural church, and good roads 
are only a few of the vital problems which should be considered from an his- 
torical and comparative, as well as from a purely technical, point of view. These 
problems will henceforth demand a superior type of statesmanship, for we are 
today passing rapidly through a great transition period of our history. We have 
emerged from the period of colonization, exploitation, and extensive develop- 
ment and we have now entered upon a period of intensive development. There 
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is a greater need than ever for calling upon the wisdom and experience of the 
past in the working out of a sound and farsighted system of rural economy. We 
are in need of 2 scientific treatment of the economic history of agriculture jn 
this country to help supply this need. 

History of American Agriculture as Part of a Well Balanced History of the 
Nation.—Our history may, for convenience, be studied under the following heads 
according to phases of social life treated: political, constitutional, military, 
economic, religious, domestic, history of morals, history of intellectual life, and 
history of the fine arts. Economic history is further divisible into the history 
of population and immigration, the history of agriculture, the history of manv- 
facturing, the history of mining, the history of transportation, the history of 
domestic and foreign commerce, the history of money and banking, the history 
of the labor movement, the history of industrial organizations, the history of 
social legislation, the history of Federal and State finance, and the history of 
the tariff. We have been supplied with innumerable histories dealing with the 
political, constitutional, and military aspects of American development; but 
we have only begun to make a scientific study of the agricultural phases of our 
national life. While some attention has been given to the study and writing 
of economic history, this phase of our history has been approached more from 
the industrial and economic point of view, and agriculture has not received its 
proportionate share of emphasis. Moreover, these various divisions of our 
history are, strictly speaking, not divisions at all, but constituent parts of our 
Nation’s history. They are rather phases or points of view in the study of 
human society. It goes without saying, then, that if we are to have a well 
balanced history of the Nation, considerable attention must be given to the 
study of our agricultural history. 


SOME PROBLEMS IN THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


These considerations show the broad scope of the history of American agri- 
culture as a field of study and research. What then are some of the more 
specific problems inviting the attention of the historian? The limits of space 
will permit but a brief statement of these problems. 

The History of the Public Lands.—The first question in the agricultural history 
of any country or region is the relation of the farmer to the land. Fifty years 
ago there was little or no occasion for a careful consideration of this question. 
There was a superabundance of virgin land which could be had for nothing, and 
Congress was not much concerned over the methods of its disposal. The rapid 
transference of this vast heritage from public to private ownership constitutes 
an important chapter in American history. It has been involved with other 
public questions, and has been an important issue in American politics. The 
land question has now entered upon a new and complex phase. The speculative 
spirit, fostered by a liberal land policy, seems to have become an ingrained 
American characteristic. It has contributed largely to inflation of land values 
and to the present high rate of tenancy. In undertaking a study of the land 
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question under both public and private ownership it should be remembered 
that the rapid disposal of the public lands is closely linked with the rapid growth 
of population, the change from extensive to intensive farming, and the increased 
eost of living. 

History of Leading Agricultural Industries—Among these studies the grain- 
growing, livestock, and cotton industries may be mentioned as of special interest 
and significance. Such studies should include a consideration of soil and climate, 
land tenure and tenancy, labor, the use of improved farm machinery, trans- 
portation, markets, and prices. The westward movement of production should 
be studied in relation to the westward movement of population and the accessi- 
bility of markets. The influence of agricultural prices on national politics and 
finance should receive careful study. The relation of these industries to other 
related industries, such as flour milling, meat packing, and textile manufacturing 
establishments, should also be considered. Similar studies should be made of 
the dairy, tobacco, poultry, and fruit-growing industries. The range is a sub- 
ject of unusual interest and importance in the history of the Mississippi Valley. 
Among the newer agricultural industries, the sugar-beet industry may also be 
mentioned. These studies suggest other agricultural industries which await 
the labors of the historian. 

History of Agriculture in the Various States.—Such studies should include a 
consideration of economic geography, Indian agriculture, land policies, early 
settlements, relations with the Indians, pioneer farming, early trade routes, use 
of improved machinery, development of specialized farming, transportation, 
and markets. Studies of this kind should include, further, a consideration of 
the systems of land tenure and tenancy, the size of farms, land values and rentals, 
and the laws governing the inheritance of farm property. Attention should also 
be given to the sources of immigration, the types of farmers, the methods of 
farming, and the social phases of farm life, including education, religion, amuse- 
ments, and entertainments. Currency and banking facilities, rural credit, rates 
of interest, farmers’ organizations, and the relation of the farming population 
to national politics and legislation are likewise among the important subjects 
to be considered. Finally, the history of agriculture in any given State should 
include a historical and comparative study of the problems confronting the 
agricultural class. Similar studies may, indeed, be profitably made of larger 
geographic regions like the Middle West, or smaller areas as counties, river 
valleys, and prairies. 

History of the Transportation and Marketing of Agricultural Products—Among 
the studies of this kind the history of the grain trade may be mentioned as worthy 
of primary consideration. Grain has always been the leading item entering 
into the internal commerce of the country. As an article of export it attained 
first place after the Civil War, replacing cotton, which had long been the leading 
export product. This subject should include a study of the geographic dis- 
tribution of grain production in the United States; the change in the areas of 
surplus production; the various routes—river, lake, canal, and rail—by which 
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grain has been carried to market; the evolution of the leading primary grain 
markets; the transportation lines connecting the primary grain markets with 
the consuming States of the East and South; the development of the Atlantic 
and Gulf ports as local distributing and export centers for western grain and 
flour; and ocean steamship lines connecting these ports with the markets of 
Europe, South America, and the Far East. Attention should also be given to 
market conditions, price quotations and fluctuations, freight rates, termina] 
facilities, and charges for the handling of grain. Commercial agencies, such as 
boards of trade and produce exchanges, their functions and the part they have 
played in the development of the grain trade, should be considered. 

The history of the grain trade is the history of a competitive struggle between 
commercial centers for the surplus grain and flour of the Middle West destined 
for the consuming States of the East and the South and for the countries of 
western Europe. It is also the history of a competitive struggle between the 
water and rail routes and in turn between the rail routes themselves for this 
traffic. The inadequacy of our present transportation system for the handling 
of this traffic, combined with high freight rates, has brought the entire Middle 
West into active support of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway project 
which is opposed by Buffalo, Montreal, and the eastern seaboard cities. The 
commercial interests of these cities foresee, in the construction of that route and 
the consequent development of Chicago and Duluth as seaports, the destruction 
of a monopoly of the western grain traffie which they have held since the con- 
struction of the Erie Canal. This serves to illustrate the fact that the history 
of the grain trade of the United States, viewed in one way, is the history of the 
development of water, lake, canal, rail, and ocean transportation. To study 
the grain trade, therefore, is to study one of the fundamental problems in the 
history of the Nation during the last one hundred years. 

Similar studies should be made of the history of the provision trade—live- 
stock and animal products; the history of the cotton trade; the history of the 
tobacco trade; and the history of the fruit trade. These subjects all occupy a | 
place of fundamental importance in American history. They should, therefore, 
be studied by the historian. Moreover, such studies furnish the necessary 
historical background for the consideration of present problems in the trans- 
portation and marketing of farm products engaging the attention of the econo- 
mist and the lawmaker. 

History of Farmers’ Organizations.—Studies of this kind may be divided into 
two groups: first, the organizations that seek to promote some special end or 
industry, among which may be mentioned the farmers’ elevator companies, 
beef-producers’ associations, the wool-growers’ associations, and cooperative 
creamery associations; and, second, those organizations that seek to unite the 
farmers as a Class, as, for example, the Grange, the Farmers’ Alliance, and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. In this group are included also political 
organizations such as the Greenbaci: and Populist parties which were principally 
western and to a large extent agricultural in origin. Such a study should include 
an investigation into the causes of agrarian discontent; the origin, formation, and 
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growth of the organization; its functions «nd activities—political, economic, 
social, and educational; and its achievements and failures. The influence of 
the organization on State and national politics should be given due weight. 
Studies of this kind should receive considerable attention in view of the active 
interest which has been developed in the various forms of farmers’ organizations— 
local, State, and national. They will contribute very materially to a proper 
understanding of the farmers’ cooperative movement in this country, and they 
will help to point the way to more successful and fruitful cooperation in the 
future. 

History of Agricultural Education.—This subject offers a variety of problems 
for study and investigation. Mention should be made especially of agricultural 
societies and fairs, the agricultural press, farmers’ organizations, the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the various State departments of agriculture, 
and the agricultural colleges and experiment stations, including rural extension 
work, the introduction of agriculture into the high schools, and the recent 
development of the county agent work. These agencies have all been potent 
factors in the promotion of scientific knowledge relating to agriculture. They 
have contributed in no small measure to the rapid transformation of American 
agriculture from a primitive, pioneer, largely self-sufficing type of agriculture 
into a modern business organized on a scientific, capitalistic, and commercial 
basis. We are still without a satisfactory treatment of any of these agencies, 
the importance of which is now coming to be recognized as the Nation is entering 
upon the period of intensive development. These subjects, therefore, await 
the attention of the historian. 

Biographies of Leading Men Who Have Contributed to the Advancement of 
Agriculture—Our agricultural history is not devoid of the personal element. 
Reference need only be made to George Washington whose extensive farming 
interests and activities and numerous writings on the subject of agriculture 
are sufficient to give him a prominent place in American history as one of the 
foremost agriculturists of his time. Consider also the place of Eli Whitney and 
his invention of the cotton gin in the history of the cotton industry and of Cyrus 
Hall McCormick and his invention of the reaper in the history of the wheat- 
growing industry; of Jonathan B. Turner and Justin H. Morrill in the movement 
for the establishment of colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts; of Oliver 
Hudson ixelley in the organization of the Grange; of James B. Weaver in the 
organization and history of the Greenback and Populist parties; of Seaman A. 
Knapp in the promotion of farm demonstration work in the Southern States; 
of James Wilson in the expansion and development of the activities of the 
United States Department of Agriculture; of “Uncle Henry” Wallace in the 
promotion of scientific knowledge relating to agriculture; and of Charles F. 
Curtiss in the direction of agricultural education at the Iowa State College. 
These names suggest at once a host of scientists, inventors, journalists, public 
men, and practical farmers who have rendered conspicuous service in the 
advancement of agriculture, and who, therefore, deserve as prominent places 
in American history as our soldiers and our statesmen. The economic history 
of agriculture is, therefore, rich in the persoi.al element. 
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INDICATIONS OF AN AWAKENING INTEREST IN AGRICULTURAL HISTORY 


The history of American agriculture as thus outlined presents an inviting field 
for study and investigation. Although this phase of our national life has not 
hitherto received the attention and the emphasis which it deserves, it is encour. 
aging to note an active and rapidly growing interest in this direction. Ip 
evidence of this fact mention should first be made of the leading State historical 
societies of the Mississippi Valley. These societies are doing an important 
work in the collection and classification of the historical sources, many of which 
have a direct bearing on agricultural history. Several societies have made 
provision for researches in this field and a number of papers have been pub- 
lished, while several State agricultural histories have been published. The 
Department of History and Government at the Iowa State College is a pioneer 
in the organization and development of a course of instruction in the history of 
American agriculture which has been required in the departments of the Divi- 
sion of Agriculture since 1914. The departments of history and economics in a 
number of the colleges and universities of the country have begun to direct 
graduate students in agricultural history, as shown by the annually published 
lists of masters’ and doctors’ dissertations, and a number of monographs and 
numerous papers have been published. 

Mention should also be made of the Agricultural History Society which is an 
active agency for the promotion of scientific work in the history of American 
agriculture. Its quarterly magazine, Agricultural History, under the direction 
of its editor, Everett E. Edwards, has set a high standard for the advance- 
ment of research in the history of American agriculture. Mr. Edwards has 
contributed a number of critical and classified bibliographies which constitute 
invaluable aids to students and investigators in agricultural history. Reference 
should also be made to the Mississippi Valley Historical Association which is 
an important agency for the encouragement of productive work in agricultural 
history. These activities, however, represent only the pioneer undertakings 
which will need to be supplemented by numerous studies if the history of Ameri- 
can agriculture is to be properly recorded. 

After all is said, however, it must be understood, as has already been shown, 
that our agricultural history is not to be viewed in the strict or narrow sense, 
but in the broad sense to include the whole life of the rural population, the condi- 
tions which have affected the progress of agriculture in the different periods, 
and the influence of agriculture on our whole national life—economic, political, 
constitutional, military, religious, intellectual, moral, and aesthetic. “The 
marking out of such a field is only a fresh example of the division of scientific 
labour: it is the provisional isolation, for the better investigation of them, of 4 
particular group of facts and forces,” in order that a true history of our national 
progress and development may finally be written. 


Iowa State College 
Ames, Iowa 
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SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 
FELLOWSHIPS 


SOCIAL 


The Social Science Research Council is 
offering for the academic year 1941-42 post- 
doctoral research training fellowships, pre- 
doctoral field fellowships, and grants-in- 
aid of research in the social sciences. The 
fields included are: econemics; social, eco- 
nomic, and political history; political 
science; social psychology; sociology; cul- 
tural anthropology; statistics; and social 
aspects of related disciplines. In the past, 
the applications of persons with agricultural 
history subjects have been comparatively 
few in number, and the editor of Agricul- 
tural History earnestly suggests that re- 
search workers in this field investigate the 
possibilities offered by the Social Science 
Research Council fellowships. For addi- 
tional information, the address is: Secre- 
tary for Fellowships and Grants-in-Aid, 
Social Science Research Council, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


NILS A. OLSEN 


Nils A. Olsen, a devoted and enthusiastic 
member of the Agricultural History Society 
for twenty years, died at Bronxville, New 
York, on July 28, 1940, after an extended 
illness. Born at Herscher, Illinois, on 
August 31, 1886, he was a graduate of Luther 
College (B.A., 1907), the University of 
Wisconsin (M.A., 1909), and Harvard Uni- 
versity (A.M., 1912). He taught history 
and economics at Muhlenberg College 
(1909-10) and was assistant in history at 
Harvard (1910-12). 

After seven years as a farm manager, 
Olsen joined the staff of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1919. He served as 
chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ies from July 1928 to April 15, 1935. He was 
an American delegate to the International 
Dairy Congress at Copenhagen and to the 
Conference of Wheat Exporting Countries 
in London, both in 1931. 

On resigning from the Department of 
Agriculture in 1935, Olsen became manager 
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of the farm investment department of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States. He became a second vice- 
president a year later and continued in 
charge of the department until his death. 


THE 1940 ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL HISTORY SOCIETY 


The Agricultural History Society held its 
1940 annual meeting in Washington, D. C. 
on June 4, 5, and 6. Three sessions were 
held in connection with luncheons at the 
U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. On 
June 4, Dr. Chester L. Guthrie of the 
National Archives presented a paper on 
‘*The ‘Ever-Normal Granary’ of the Seven- 
teenth-Century Mexico City’’ and Dr. 
Thomas P. Martin of the Library of Con- 
gress, a paper on ‘‘The ‘Staff of Life’ inthe 
Politics and Diplomacy of the 1850s.’ 
On June 5, Dr. Roy E. Stryker of the U. S. 
Farm Security Administration discussed 
“The Farm Security Administration Col- 
lection of Photographs and Its Value for 
Agricultural History,’’ and Miss Lois 
Olson of the U. S. Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, “The Data and Objectives of the 
Erosion History Research of the Soil 
Conservation Service.’’ On June 6, Mr. 
Everett E. Edwards delivered the presi- 
dential address, his subject being ‘‘Agri- 
cultural History and the Department of 
Agriculture.” 

The annual business meeting followed 
the presidential address. The secretary- 
treasurer, Dr. Arthur G. Peterson, in his 
report, discussed the main steps taken to 
increase the annual, life, and library mem- 
berships and to secure prompt payment of 
dues during the past year. He emphasized 
that the most successful results came from 
personal interviews, and estimated that 
approximately 70 new members had been 
secured by the latter method. He reported 
that the mailing list of a year ago carried 
327 addresses, 20 of them being exchanges, 
21 members since dropped for nonpayment 
of dues, and 5 life members, and that the 
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current list has 412 addresses, consisting of 
23 exchanges, 7 life members, and 382 pay- 
ing members. Thus, the net gain for the 
year was 101 paying members, or 36 percent. 
Three new life members—Mr. Charles J. 
Brand, Professor Harry J. Carman, and 
Dr. H. C. Taylor—were added during the 
year. Dr. Rodney H. True, the Society’s 
first president and a life member, died on 
April 8. The secretary-treasurer also sum- 
marized the financial history of the Society 
and discussed the steps taken to pay the 
debt to the Waverly Press. 

The auditing committee consisting of Dr. 
Albert V. House, Jr. (chairman), Miss 
Esther H. Johnson, and Mr. Robert H. 
Bahmer confirmed the treasurer’s financial 
statement, and a motion to accept the re- 
port was duly passed. 

The secretary called attention to the 
need for a committee to investigate the 
present status of the constitution and to 
consider revisions. A motion to this effect 
was approved. The members are: Dr. 
Arthur G. Peterson, Mr. Everett E. Ed- 
wards, and Mr. Robert H. Bahmer. 

The secretary presented two proposals 
concerning life memberships which were 
well received, and they will be submitted 
to the membership for consideration in due 
course. 

Professor Wendell H. Stephenson, the 
Society’s president-elect, suggested that 
individuals might be interested in paying 
for gift memberships to students and others 
as a means of interesting them in becoming 
regular paying members thereafter. A 
motion authorizing the president to appoint 
a committee to solicit gift subscriptions and 
special gifts was approved. The members 
of this committee are: Dr. Russell H. 
Anderson (chairman), Professor Donald D. 
Brand, Professor Paul W. Gates, Mr. 
Herbert A. Kellar, and Professor L. B. 
Schmidt. 

Dr. Carleton R. Ball, as chairman of 
the museum committee, reported on the 
work of that committee, emphasized the 
difficulties confronting it, and submitted 
a written statement for the records. In 
addition to Dr. Ball, the committee for 
1940-41 includes Dr. Russell H. Anderson, 


Dr. C. A. Browne, Mr. Allen Eaton, Mr. 
Everett E. Edwards, Mr. Herbert A. Kellar 
Dr. Frederick L. Lewton, Dr. Louis ¢ 
Nolan, Dr. Arthur G. Peterson, Dr. 0. ¢ 
Stine, Dr. M. L. Wilson, and Dr. Carl R 
Woodward. 

Mr. Everett E. Edwards discussed the 
nature and possibilities of the Boni Micro. 
print Process for duplication of historic] 
materials. The appointment of a con. 
mittee to keep in touch with Mr. Boni’s 
work and similar undertakings and to sug. 
gest feasible duplication projects wa; 
authorized. The committee consists of 
Mr. Everett E. Edwards (chairman), Dr, 
Rodney C. Loehr, Mr. Herbert A. Kellar, 
and Dr. Joseph Schafer. 

Mr. Charles E. Gage called attention to 
the impending retirement of Miss Claribel 
R. Barnett and Miss Emma B. Hawks, the 
librarian and assistant librarian of the 
Department of Agriculture Library, and 
paid tribute to their work in building up 
the Department’s research holdings. A 
motion by Dr. C. A. Browne provided for 
the transmittal of copies of Mr. Gage's 
remarks to Miss Barnett and Miss Hawks 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Ballots having been submitted to the 
members of the Society, the following 
officers have been elected for the year 
1940-41: president, Professor Wendell H. 
Stephenson, Louisiana State University; 
vice president, Professor Harry J. Carman, 
Columbia University; secretary-treasurer, 
Dr. Arthur G. Peterson, U. 8. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics; executive con- 
mittee, Dr. Kathleen Bruce, director, Sur- 
vey of Federal Archives, Virginia, and 
Professor Earle D. Ross, Iowa State Col- 
lege. The officers elected are in accord 
with the names submitted by the nominat- 
ing committee which consisted of Dr. 
Russell H. Anderson, Museum of Science 
and Industry, Chicago (chairman), Miss 
Lois Olson, U. 8. Soil Conservation Service, 
Professor Joseph C. Robert, Duke Uni- 
versity, Professor Louis Bernard Schmitt, 
Iowa State College, and Dr. Lazar Voli, 
U. S. Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions. 
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WOODROW WILSON’S AGRICULTURAL PHILOSOPHY 
CARL R. WOODWARD 


To future generations of school children, the name of Woodrow Wilson will 
stand primarily for two world events: the great war and the League of Nations 
which followed.! Quite naturally, the war and post-war activities of Wilson 
overshadow all other events of his administration, but the thoughtful student of 
history should not permit them to obscure the program of constructive domestic 
legislation achieved under his brilliant leadership, legislation which of itself 
represents an outstanding contribution to the economic, social, and political 
progress of the Nation. Not the least of the measures so enacted were those 
designed for the improvement of agriculture. 

With the possible exception of Lincoln, no President up to Wilson’s time had 
sponsored legislation of greater significance to agriculture.? In effecting agri- 
cultural legislation, as in other respects, Wilson’s administration was not unlike 
Lincoln’s. Both men were lovers of peace; both were called upon to lead the 
Nation through a devastating war. Neither had a personal taste for farming, 
but both were champions of the common man as exemplified in the farmer, 
and both fostered acts of Congress which substantially advanced his economic 
and social status. 

Amid soul-trying civil strife, President Lincoln signed three laws of far- 
reaching import to agriculture: the Morrill Land-Grant College Act, the act 
which established the United States Department of Agriculture, and the Home- 
stead Act. The first of these paved the way for the American family of agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations; the second set up the machinery 
whereby the Government, through research, education, and control, undertook 
acomprehensive program for the development of American agriculture; and 
the third opened the door to unparalleled expansion in the West. 

Six decades later, President Wilson gave official approval to three measures 
almost equally important—the Smith-Lever Agricultural Extension Act, the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, and the Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to enumerate or to appraise President Wilson’s 
accomplishments in this field. Rather, we shall endeavor to trace in broad 
outline, the development of his views on agriculture and its problems; to follow 
the unfolding and crystallizing of the philosophy which lay behind his agri- 


1 This paper was presented at the joint meeting of the Agricultural History Society with 
the American Historical Association in Washington, D. C., on Dec. 29, 1939. The author 
isindebted to Professor Irving S. Kull of the Department of History and Political Science 
at Rutgers University for a critical reading of the manuscript and for helpful suggestions 
in its preparation. 

*For a noted contemporary’s estimate of the agricultural measures of Wilson’s first 
administration, see Charles W. Eliot, ‘“The Achievements of the Democratic Party and its 
Leader since March 4, 1913," in Atlantic Monthly, 118:439-440 (October 1916). 
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culiural policy. We shall be curious to discover the origin of his interest in 
agriculture, and how he acquired his grasp of farm problems. Who among his 
associates, for example, influenced his thinking in this sphere, and to what ends? 
How did his proposals regarding agriculture fit into his larger concept of “The 
New Democracy”? How much, if any, of his agricultural policy was motivated 
by political considerations? How did he adapt it to the all-engrossing business 
of winning the war? What did he envision for the future of American agri- 
culture? Wilson’s biographers, and other commentators on his times, are 
helpful to us in finding the answers to these questions, but we must depend 
mainly upon his own public addresses and other official papers in which he 
dealt with agriculture. Fortunately, abundant material is at hand for this 


purpose. 
WILSON’S AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Prior to his political career, Wilson had little to do with agriculture or its 
problems. Although as a child, born and bred in the Old South, he had seen 
something of plantation life, neither his tastes nor his early experiences lay in 
the field of agriculture. The delicate, bookish son of a Presbyterian clergyman 
of intellectually aristocratic heritage, he had prepared himself for the practice 
of law but had soon been drawn into the cloistered atmosphere of the college 
campus. First at Bryn Mawr, then at Wesleyan, later at Princeton, he had 
been far removed from the rough realities of farming. 

True, as a student of economic and political history, he had shown an ap- 
preciation of rural values and an interest in the improvement of country life, 
which is attested by his biographer, Ray Stannard Baker.’ In his Constztutional 
Government in the United States, published in 1908, Wilson referred to the rural 
part of America as ‘“‘the older America’’, where work ‘“‘does not crowd out com- 
panionship’”’, and where “impulse is not instant, not insistent’’, but steady. 
Subsequently, he wrote: “‘The utility, the vitality, the fruitage of life . . . comes, 
like the natural growth of a great tree, from the soil.’®> He was conscious, too, 
of the problem created by the movement of country people to urban centers. 
Although his interest in rural problems may have been real, it was essentially 
academic. It lacked the vitalizing touch with practical situations. The oc- 
casion had not yet arisen to actuate it. 

During his first year as Governor of New Jersey, Woodrow Wilson evinced 
no special concern about the agriculture of the State. In his inaugural address 
as Governor on January 17, 1911, he made no reference to agriculture except 
indirectly in recommending that measures be taken to prevent profiteering in 
foodstuffs by dealers who were withholding farm products in storage in order 


’ Letter from Ray Stannard Baker to the author, Sept. 17, 1932. 
4 Woodrow Wilson, Constitutional Government in the United States, 118-119 (New York, 


1908). 
5 Woodrow Wilson, The New Freedom, 79 (New York and Garden City, 1913). 
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to force high retail prices. He was busily occupied at this time with political 
and industrial reforms, which quickly attracted Nation-wide attention and 
marked him as a leading contender for the Presidency. Consequently, in 1912 
when he was selected to go to the White House, there was much skepticism in 
agricultural regions. This classical college president had captured the popular 
fancy, but what did he know about dirt farming? How could he understand 
the problems of rural life? How different in background and experience from 
the Master of Mt. Vernon or the Squire of Monticello; how remote from the 
frontier-bred Lincoln and the cowboy Roosevelt! 

Among those troubled by such misgivings was Walter Hines Page, then editor 
of World’s Work. A native of North Carolina and a farmer, as well as an editor 
and publicist, Page had long been a crusader for better farming. Having served 
on Theodore Roosevelt’s Country Life Commission, he was a vigorous advocate 
of farm demonstration as an instrument of rural progress—the new educational 
technique initiated by Dr. Seaman A. Knapp and already used with convincing 
success in the South. 

Shortly after the election, Page was invited by the President-elect to confer 
on the problems of the coming administration, and he eagerly seized the chance 
to present his views. The interview, which took place at Princeton on Novem- 
ber 15, is recorded in Page’s diary: 


To use the Government... to help actively in the restoration of country life—that’s 
the great chance for Woodrow Wilson, ten days ago elected President. Precisely how well 
he understands this chance, . . .—how all this great constructive problem of Country Life 


lies in his mind, who knows? 
Describing the conference, Page continued: 


I went about my business without delay. The big countrylife idea, the working of great 
economic forces to put its vitalization within sight, the coming equilibrium by the restora- 
tion of country life—all coincident with his coming into the Presidency. His Administra- 
tion must fall in with it, guide it, further it. The chief instruments are the Agricultural 
Department, the Bureau of Education, and the power of the President himself to bring 
about Rural Credit Societies and similar organized helps. He quickly saw the difference 
between Demonstration Work by the Agricultural Department and the plan to vote large 
sums to agricultural colleges and to the states to build up schools.’ 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 


Wilson’s agricultural education had now begun. Whereas heretofore he 
seems to have thought of the farmer in the abstract, or as just another industrial 
or social group entitled to an improved economic system, now he was coming to 
grips with actual problems. Two months after Page’s visit, Wilson made what 


* Woodrow Wilson, The Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson, edited by Ray Stannard Baker 
and William E. Dodd, 2:270-282 (New York and London, 1925-1927). 

"Burton J. Hendrick, The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page, 1:110-112 (Garden City, 
N. Y., 1922). 
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appears to have been his first major official statement concerning agriculture, 
In his last message as Governor, delivered to the New Jersey Legislature in 
January 1913, he proposed a system of farm demonstration for the State. The 
message was strikingly significant in its frank acknowledgment of a fundamental] 
rural problem and in the remedy it prescribed. He pointed out that farmers 
were at a disadvantage economically as compared with townsmen, and that this 
new type of education offered a means of removing existing inequalities. In 
part, he said: 


The farmer has not been served as he might be and should be. We have set up and subgi- 


dized agricultural schools, ... and they have done excellent work. Our support of them 
should be hearty and generous. 


the farmer can be served... . 


The thing that tells is demonstration work. The knowledge of the schools should be 


carried out to the farms themselves. ... When the farmer does fully take science into 
partnership and become his own master and fortune builder, the day will be gone once for 
all when the townsman can tax him and ignore him and absorb unto himself the powers 


of government at his pleasure. 


Pointing out that it would not require a great deal of money to train me 
for the required leadership, he urged the establishment of farm demonstration 
as a means of strengthening the structure of democracy among our rural people: 


It is a thing that gives life as it goes. It awakens countrysides and rouses them to take 
charge of themselves. It is not help from the government, it is merely light from the 
government. The light does the rest. We should give ourselves the pleasure, the price 
and satisfaction, of putting New Jersey forward to set an example in this truly great and 


intelligent work for relaying the foundations of wealth and prosperity in the United 


States. ... 
It is by such means that the people come to understand themselves and their own in- 


terests and assume their real sovereignty.® 


In typically energetic fashion, Wilson forthwith had a bill introduced in th 
legislature which provided for a State-wide system of farm demonstration. 
It was passed a few months later but not in the form he had advocated and not 
until after he had gone to Washington. Thus, New Jersey became one of tht 
first of the Northern States to establish agricultural extension work. 

It appears from this episode that Page, in his Princeton interview, had done 
a good job of selling. Perhaps Wilson had been influenced also by the late Dr 
Jacob G. Lipman, dean of the Rutgers College of Agriculture, who, at this time, 
was urging the establishment of extension work. Dean Lipman once told the 
present writer that he talked with Governor Wilson about the matter, but the 
interview he described occurred after the bill had been introduced. Knowing 
the customary practice of Dean Lipman, we may reasonably assume that there 
had been earlier conversations between them. 


8N. J. Senate Journal, 1913, p. 13-14. 
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AGRICULTURAL ADVISORS 


In selecting his Cabinet, Wilson chose for Secretary of Agriculture a man 
who saw eye to eye with Page on agricultural questions. David F. Houston 
was a university president who had been in touch with the Department of 
Agriculture for a number of years. He was particularly interested in economics 
and felt that the farmer’s more acute problems were in this field. He wanted 
to see Page appointed to the Cabinet post, and said so. Meanwhile, without 
his knowledge, Page was urging Houston’s appointment, and the tender came 
about the middle of February 1913. In evolving his agricultural philosophy, 
as well as in advancing his program of agricultural legislation, it was only natural 
that President Wilson should be influenced by Secretary Houston. The two 
men had much in common as to type of mind and ideals, and their relationship 
was notably congenial and lasting. In securing Congressional action, both 
the President and Houston leaned heavily on Congressman A. F. Lever, of 
South Carolina, chairman of the House Committee on Agriculture, whom 
Houston has described as ‘“‘one of the best real friends the farmers have ever 
had and one of the ablest and most satisfactory legislators it has been my fortune 
to know.”’® ‘There was also the versatile Colonel Edward M. House, whose 
quiet unofficial advice often provided the finishing touch to Wilson’s pronounce- 
ments of policy. 

The foundation, then, of Wilson’s agricultural philosophy was his innate 
devotion to the public welfare, and his interest in farmers as part of ‘the great 
body of toilers that constitutes the might of America,’’ in line with the Jeffer- 
sonian concept of democracy.’® This was fertile soil for Page’s persuasive 
enthusiasm and his vision of improved economic and social conditions for the 
farmer. Then came Colonel House, counsellor without portfolio, and the cool- 
headed practical Houston, chief of a Department staffed by experts who for 
years had been crystallizing plans for agricultural improvements. Fortunately, 
too, Congress was ready and willing to take orders from the White House, and 
numbered among its members an earnest group of agricultural leaders headed 
by the skillful Lever. This was the rare combination of circumstances which 
shaped Wilson’s agricultural policy. 

In his brief inaugural address on March 4, 1913, the new President listed 
agriculture, along with the tariff, banking and currency, and the industrial 
system, as a subject calling for reform. In pointedly referring to “a body of 
agricultural activities never yet given the efficiency of great business under- 
takings or served as it should be through the instrumentality of science taken 
directly to the farm, or afforded the facilities of credit best suited to its practical 
needs,” he forecast the lines along which his plan of agricultural legislation 
would be laid.” 


*David F. Houston, Eight Years with Wilson’s Cabinet, 1913 to 1920, 1:201 (Garden 
City, N. Y., 1926). 

” Wilson, New Freedom, 83. 

"Wilson, Public Papers, 3:4. 
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Fourteen months later, when the President approved the Smith-Lever Act. 
the first part of his agricultural program was achieved, and a national system 
of cooperative extension work in agriculture and home economics was an ae. 
complished fact. Using his own words, this piece of legislation was “one of the 
most significant and far-reaching measures for the education of adults eve 
adopted by any Government.’”’ The cooperation between the States and thy 
lederal Government which the act provided, he said, was “a highly important 
and significant principle.”"* At another time, he remarked, ‘‘No such tre. 
mendous educational machinery was ever created before in this country.”’® 


FARM CREDIT 


Wilson held the profound conviction that the farmers’ problems stemmed, 
in large measure, from the lack of proper credit facilities. When during th 
vampaign of 1912 he advocated general banking reform, he had the farmer 
as well as other industrial classes, in mind, believing that they would be benefited 
thereby. In his speech accepting the Presidential nomination at Sea Girt 
on August 7, Wilson stated: 


No mere bankers’ plan will meet the requirements, no matter how honestly conceived. | 
should be a merchants’ and farmers’ plan as well, elastic in the hands of those who us 
it as an indispensable part of their daily business. 


The Federal Reserve Act of 1913 did improve banking facilities for farmer 
along with other classes, but it fell far short of meeting fully the credit needs o/ 
the agricultural industry with its widespread diversity of interests. Then 
was need for further reform. There was no uniformity of interest rates; in 
some States they were so high as to constitute usury, varying from 53 to 8 
percent for long-time loans, and from 7 to 143 percent for short-time loans 
There was no standard arrangement for amortization,—no system whereby 
farmers could obtain loans for productive purposes under intelligent and saf 
direction. 

The shaping of a satisfactory law to deal with the credit situation was no 
easy. A learned commission was appointed to study the various systems 0 | 
rural credit in operation in Europe. This took time, and after the commissia! | 
had reported, its findings had to be sifted, conflicting points of view reconciled 
and differences ironed out. In his first message to Congress on December ? 
1913, the President urged an adequate system of agricultural credits, reminding 
Congress with great emphasis that a prosperous agriculture is basic to a pros 
perous nation. 


I present to you... the urgent necessity that special provision be made also for facili: 
tating the credits needed by the farmers of the country. The pending currency bill [th 


12 [bid., 4:261. 
13 [bid., 369. 


14 Thid., 2:468. 
16 The quotations in this and the next three paragraphs are from ibid., 3:73-74. 
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Federal Reserve Bill] does the farmers a great service. It puts them upon an equal footing 
with other business men and masters of enterprise, as it should; and upon its passage 
they will find themselves quit of many of the difficulties which now hamper them in the 
field of credit. 


One passage of the address is of peculiar significance in the light of post- 
Wilsonian events. ‘The farmers, of course,” he said, “ask and should be 
given no special privilege, such as extending to them the credit of the Govern- 
ment itself.”” What the farmers needed and should obtain, he contended, was 
legislation making their own abundant and substantial credit resources available 
as a foundation for joint, concerted, local action in their own behalf in securing 
the capital they must use. 

Wilson then pictured agriculture as the understructure of the Nation’s welfare 
in a masterly rhetorical style which takes us back to Bryan’s famous Cross of 
Gold speech of 1896. Singularly enough, he observed, we had allowed the 
industry of our farms to lag behind the other activities of the country in its 
development. Fundamental to the life of the Nation is the production of 
its food: 


Our thoughts may ordinarily be concentrated upon the cities and the hives of industry, 
upon the cries of the crowded market place and the clangor of the factory, but it is from 
the quiet interspaces of the open valleys and the free hillsides that we draw the sources 
of life and of prosperity, from the farm and the ranch, from the forest and the mine. With- 
out these every street would be silent, every office deserted, every factory fallen into dis- 
repair. And vet the farmer does not stand upon the same footing with the forester and 
the miner in the market of credit. He is the servant of the seasons. Nature determines 
how long he must wait for his crops, and will not be hurried in her processes. He may 
give his note, but the season of its maturity depends upon the season when his crop ma- 
tures... . (nd the security he gives is of a character not known in the broker’s office or 
as familiarly as it might be on the counter of the banker. 


Declaring that the Department of Agriculture sought to assist as never before 
inmaking farming an efficient business, he added, ‘“The farmers and the Govern- 
ment will henceforth work together as real partners in this field.’””’ We must, 
for example, help make available to the farmer constant and easy credit facilities 
and the capital with which to support and expand his business. In this respect, 
he argued, we were lagging behind European countries where systems of rural 
credit had been developed “while we left our farmers to shift for themselves in 
the ordinary money market.”’ 


Farmers as a class do not want superior advantages or benefits conferred upon 
them by legislation, claimed Wilson. They do want equal opportunity, and to 
get that equal opportunity they must have sufficient eredit facilities at all 
times, and these must be available to them on as reasonable terms and at as low 
tates of interest as are allowed business men and manufacturers, due regard 
being had, of course, to the security offered. In other words, agricultural 
credit should be as available as commercial credit, and upon equally favorable 
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terms. ‘Credit based on cattle is as good as credit based on bills of lading,” 
he said.' 

When the farm loan bill became a law on July 17, 1916, after months of 
shuttling between committees of both houses, President Wilson was enthusiastic 
over its possibilities. Happy, and as we now see, over-optimistic, he wrote that 
the act “‘would introduce business methods into farm finance, bring order out 
of chaos, reduce the cost of handling farm loans, place upon the market mort- 
gages which would be a safe investment for private funds, attract into agri- 
cultural operations a fair share of the capital of the Nation and lead to a 
reduction of interest.’””!” 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The third and last of the great constructive measures was enacted near the 
close of the President’s first term. The Vocational Education Act, approved 
February 23, 1917, provided for Federal aid to the various States for instruction 
in agriculture and home economics, together with other vocational subjects. 

This act rounded out the American system of agricultural education. 
Whereas the Morrill Act set up agricultural colleges for the advanced training 
of young men and women, and practical information was taken to farmers and 
home makers through the Extension Service established by the Smith-Lever 
Act, now, instruction in agriculture and home economics in the public schools 
was assured by the Vocational Education Act. 

Besides these laws, there were other acts of Congress and governmental 
services relating to agriculture in which the President took great satisfaction. 


In August 1916—with a new election approaching—he wrote to Congressman | 


Lever, outlining twelve points of a “program for the betterment of rural life,” 
which had been accomplished.'® Besides the projects already mentioned, he 
included increased appropriations for the Department of Agriculture; systematic 
provision for dealing with problems in marketing and rural organization ; super- 
vision of cotton exchanges; the Grain Standards Act; licensing of bonded ware 
houses under the United States Warehouse Act; and the promotion of good 
roads through Federal aid. Credit for these must go in large measure to Secre 
tary Houston, Congressman Lever, and the members of the Department 0 
Agriculture staff who formulated plans, but the weight of the President’s activ 
interest assured their adoption. In conclusion, Wilson wrote: “I am glad to 
have had an opportunity to take part in the execution of this large program, 
which, I believe, will result in making agriculture more profitable and country 
life more comfortable and attractive, and therefore insure the retention i 
rural districts of an efficient and contented population.” 

Soon thereafter, Wilson had occasion to expound more fully his ideas on thes 
problems. To 3,000 farmers assembled at Shadow Lawn, his summer residence 

16 Tbid., 4:397. 


17 Tbid., 263. 
18 Tbid., 260-263. 
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on the New Jersey seacoast, on October 21, 1916, he delivered an address which 
in some respects was his most noteworthy statement on agriculture. It prom- 
ised to be a close race. The farm vote might swing the balance. It was a good 
time to relate what had been done for agriculture and to convince the electorate 
of his continuing interest. So his remarks were directed not alone to his fellow- 
Jerseymen, who pressed close to hear his voice, but to the millions of farmers 
throughout the land. The address reveals that he now had a well-rounded 
agricultural philosophy.'® 


We are interested in agriculture not because we are more interested in the farmer than in 
the mine worker and the men of the factories, but because not only this Nation, but, so 
faras we can contribute to it, the nations of the world must be fed, and the foundation of 
the physical life of every nation is found upon the farm. Therefore, it is out of the ques- 
tion to neglect this fundamental consideration of our life. 

I would not advocate favoring the farmer, but I do advocate doing absolute and full 
justice to the farmer. And the farmers of this country not only have not been favored, 
but they have been absolutely neglected in many respects. 

Our chief concern has been... to put the farmer upon the same footing as the other 
industrial workers of the country. 


MARKETING 


The further development of cooperation, he pointed out in this same address, 
was necessary for the improvement of marketing practices: 


There are two things necessary to make farming a business so far as selling the crop is 
concerned. You have got to know where your markets are;... and you have got to be 
able to ship in the most advantageous way. If you are farming on a small scale and have 
to ship in small quantities you cannot ship at the same advantageous rates that would 
be available if you shipped in larger quantities. It is, therefore, desirable that you should 
cooperate with your neighbor farmers in order to have a single agency through which to 
make large shipments to the right places.?° 


Wilson’s appreciation of the importance of foreign markets for farm products 
was reflected from the beginning in his tariff policy. A low tariff, he contended, 
would stimulate foreign trade—and this would widen the market for the produce 
of American farms. The Underwood tariff, adopted in 1913, he regarded as a 
boon to agriculture. 

Through the years which followed with all their economic uncertainties, he 
adhered steadfastly to this principle. One of his last official acts as President 
was to veto the Emergency Tariff Billin March 1921. This bill, which provided 
ahigh protective tariff on wheat, corn, cotton, and other farm products, was 
designed to exclude imports of these commodities, which farmers claimed were 
forcing prices down, but in the mind of the President, if it beeame a law it would 
defeat its own purpose. With the exception of sugar and wool, the imports of 
these commodities were insignificant as compared with the exports, and they 
would have little effect on the prices of domestic products. Wilson believed 

Ibid., 364-366. 

Ibid., 369-370. 
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that it would be better to concentrate on the stimulation of foreign trade. 
“What the farmer now needs,”’ he wrote in the veto message, “is not only g 
better system of domestic marketing and credit, but especially larger foreign 
markets for his surplus products.’’””! 
AGRICULTURE AND THE WORLD WAR 

Returning to the Shadow Lawn address, we find the President picturing the 
challenge which the European war laid before American agriculture. His 
words were prophetie of the decisive role the American farmer was later called 
upon to play in winning that conflict: 


I am very glad to take advantage of the present concentration of the attention of the 
world upon the problems of war to make it evident to the country that those same prob- 
lems are the problems of peace so far as they are economic problems. 


As if sensing the food conservation days soon to come, he added: 


You cannot worship God on an empty stomach. You cannot be a patriot when you ar 
starving. You cannot run the machinery of your physical system unless there is fuel in 
the furnace. 

The spirit of the Nation in some sense comes from the feeding of the Nation. ... in 
the Lord’s Prayer the first petition was, ‘Give us this day our daily bread,’ and the spir- 
itual injunction . . . came after the prayer that our bodies should be sustained. 

America has no distinction unless it is a spiritual distinction, and America must us 
her farming resources and all her other resources to make citizens incomparably more in- 
terested in the general welfare than the citizens of any other country.” 


In the following spring, when the United States was drawn into the war, and 
President Wilson appealed to the farmers for their fullest cooperation, he did 
so with the realization that he had helped to pave the way for the cooperation, 
that the very laws he had sponsored were to strengthen the arm of agricultur 
for the struggle. Addressing a special message on April 16, 1917 to all who 


worked on farms, he said :*8 


The supreme need of our own Nation and of the nations with which we are codperating is 
an abundance of supplies, and especially of foodstuffs. The importance of an adequat 
food supply, especially for the present year, is superlative. Without abundant food, 
alike for the armies and the peoples now at war, the whole great enterprise upon which we 
have embarked will break down and fail. ... 

Upon the farmers of this country, therefore, in large measure rests the fate of the wat 
and the fate of the nations. May the Nation not count upon them to omit no step that 
will increase the production of their land or that will bring about the most effectual c0- 
operation in the sale and distribution of their products? The time is short. It is of the 
most imperative importance that everything possible be done and done immediately t 
make sure of large harvests. I call upon young men and old alike and upon the able 
bodied boys of the land to accept and act upon this duty—to turn in hosts to the farms 
and make certain that no pains and no labor is lacking in this great matter. 

21 Tbid., 6:532. 

22 Ibid., 4:372, 374. 

Ibid., 5:24-25. 
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The President appealed particularly to the farmers of the South to plant 
abundant foodstuffs, as well as cotton. They could show their patriotism in no 
better or more convincing way than by resisting the great temptation of the 
high price of cotton then prevailing, and by helping on a great scale to feed the 
Nation and the peoples everywhere who were fighting for liberty. The variety 
of their crops would be “the visible measure of their comprehension of their 
national duty.” 

The full foree of the Government’s resources was thrown behind the program 
of feeding America and the Allies when, on August 10, 1917, the President ap- 
proved the Food Production Act and the Food Control Act just passed by 
Congress. ‘“The very great powers” which the Food Control Act placed in the 
hands of the President were intended, wrote Wilson, “‘to benefit and assist the 
farmer and all those who play a legitimate part in the preparation, distribution, 
and marketing of foodstuffs.’ 

Farmers were not exempted from military service, but in the selective draft 
special consideration was given to those whose services in food production might 
be more important than service at the front. ‘Farmers have not been exempted 
from the draft,’’ said the President in 1918. ‘I take it for granted they would 
not wish to be put in a class by themselves in this respect.” 

In this same year, President Wilson issued a statement concerning the guar- 
anteed price for wheat of the next harvest. 


Those peculiar circumstances governing the handling and consumption of wheat put the 
farmer at the very center of war service. Next to the soldier himself, he is serving the 
country and the world and serving it in a way which is absolutely fundamental to his own 
future safety and prosperity. He sees this and can be relied upon as the soldier can.” 


Again, in a message to the Farmers’ Conference at Urbana, Illinois, in January 
1918, Wilson paid tribute to the superior character of the American farmer. 
There is evidenee that Secretary Houston had a hand in phrasing this address. 
Portions of it are almost identical with statements Houston made in the cam- 
paign of 1916: 


Idare say that you are aware that the farmers of this country are as eflicient as any other 


farmers in the world. They do not produce more per acre than the farmers in Europe. It 
isnot necessary that they should do so. It would perhaps be bad economy for them to 
attempt it. But they do produce by two to three or four times more per man, per unit of 
labor and capital, than the farmers of any European country. They are more alert and 
use more labor-saving devices than any other farmers in the world. And their responses 
to the demands of the present emergency has been in every way remarkable. . . . 

You remember that it was farmers from whom came the first shots at Lexington, that 
set aflame the revolution that made America free. I hope and believe that the farmers of 
America will willingly and conspicuously stand by to win this war also.?’ 


* Tbid., 42. 

*Ibid., 172. 

* Ibid., 188-189. 

* Ibid., 172,174. See also Houston, Eight Years with Wilson’s Cabinet, 2:260. 
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The answer to the President’s call is now a matter of history. In Wilson's 
own words, “Out of the depths of their patriotism the farmers of the Nation 
gave an immediate and effective response to my appeal to increase produc. 
tion.’”*8 To which we may add that the newly created Extension Service played 
a decisive role in making the response effective. As was inevitable, Wilson’: 
agricultural policy was colored by war psychology. His appeals to the farmer 
and tributes to their loyalty, though given in all sincerity, were, nevertheless, 
a part of war strategy on the home front, and must be interpreted in this light, 


AFTER THE WAR 
When the war was over, the President realized that as rapidly as possible 
emergency measures must make way for the return to a sound domestic economy, 


In his annual message to Congress on December 2, 1919, he asked for the con. | 


tinuance of a constructive policy toward agriculture. 


During the war the farmer performed a vital and willing service to the nation. By ma. 
terially increasing the production of his land, he supplied America and the Allies with the 


increased amounts of food necessary to keep their immense armies in the field. He in. | 
dispensably helped to win the war. But there is now scarcely less need of increasing the | 
production in food and the necessaries of life. I ask the Congress to consider means of | 


encouraging effort along these lines.?° 


In this message, Wilson also urged an enlarged program for farm manage 
ment studies and crop estimates; continuance of Federal participation in the 
building of good roads; further action to preserve and develop forest resources; 
better support for country schools, with courses of study related to rural prob- 
lems; and fuller provision for sanitation, hospitals, and medical facilities in 
rural districts. 

These were normal peace-time services which the Government should render 
to agriculture. The President believed that with the ceasing of hostilities, 
special favors to farmers, which may have been justified during the emergency, 
should end. Falling prices in 1920 occasioned a loud cry for farm relief. Cor- 
gress heeded the clamor and voted to revive the War Finance Corporation for 
the purpose of advancing loans to exporters of farm products. This bill the 
President vetoed, declaring, in a message written by Secretary Houston, that 
“the government should not be called upon further to finance private busines 
at public expense. ... the nation should resume its usual business methods and 
return to its reliance on the initiative, intelligence, and ability of its busines 
leaders and financial institutions.’ 

In his last message to Congress on December 7, 1920, a broken man saddened 
by hopes demolished, President Wilson urged ‘‘the importance of doing every 
thing possible to promote agricultural production along economic lines, 
improve agricultural marketing and to make rural life more attractive and 


healthful.’ 


28 Wilson, Public Papers, 5:80. 

29 Tbid., 6-433. 

30 Houston, Hight Years in Wilson’s Cabinet, 2:114-115. 
31 Wilson, Public Papers, 6:519. 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Woodrow Wilson had a high appreciation of scientific research in its relation 
to agricultural progress. He called the United States Department of Agri- 
culture “the greatest practical and scientific agricultural organization in the 
world” and described the land-grant colleges with their experiment stations as 
“unique” and “‘without example elsewhere.”’ Such agencies, he said, “‘no other 
government in the world can show.’ 

The science and the art of agriculture should go forward hand in hand with 
the guidance and assistance of the Government, he explained in an address 
before the National Grange in Washington on November 14, 1916:** 


It goes without saying that the physical life of the nation has always depended upon the 
farm. It goes without saying, also, that to a large extent the physical life of the world 
has drawn its sustenance from the great areas of farm land in the United States. 


The investigations of the man of science who was not directly concerned with 
the farm have had a great deal to do with the promotion of agriculture, said the 
President, but these have been of less importance than the intelligent farming 
of the individual farmer. Most of the methods which the farm demonstrators 
have recommended have been methods which they learned from the most ac- 
complished and best instructed farmers in the United States. In his words: 


... the Department of Agriculture has had, as one of its most important duties, to put 
all the farmers of the United States, so far as possible, where the best of the farmers of the 
United States had got of their own initiative and of their own intelligence. . . . 

We have got to look closely into these secrets, and we have got to realize that there must 
go forth from the United States the best agricultural intelligence of all the world. We 
have got the means. We have got the purpose. We have started along the right lines. 


Continuing, the President expressed his profound interest in ‘‘the more recent 
developments of agriculture in the United States which have been converting 
it from an occupation into a systematic business; which have been introducing 
the things which make a free country—counsel and cooperation.” 


AFTERTHOUGHT 


In the light of the sweeping changes which have occurred in the two post- 
Wilson decades, some of the problems which loomed large in his day seem to be 
of minor importance now. Wilson could scarcely have foreseen all the ramifica- 
tions of the post-war boom and of the disastrous depression which was to follow. 
The measures enacted during his administration were not able to save the 
industry from its share of the common calamity, but this should not obscure the 
role they played in lessening the shock to agriculture. 

What Woodrow Wilson would have advocated had he been elected President 
in 1932 instead of 1912 can only be surmised. In any comparison of Wilson’s 
administration with the present one, due allowance, of course, must be made 
for changed conditions. Although he believed that to a reasonable degree 


Ibid., 5:170-171. 
* Ibid., 4:396-397, 399. 
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it was necessary for the Government to regulate business, it seems improbable 
that he would have favored governmental control of crop production, or any 
sort of direct subsidy. The measures he advocated were based on the principle 
of individual initiative, self-help, and cooperation. Except at certain points, 
Wilson’s agricultural policy was in striking contrast to the New Deal program. 
Similar in aim—the strengthening of agriculture as basic to the general welfare— 
the two have differed widely in ways and means. Both were intended to equalize 
the economic opportunities of agriculture and industry, but by different methods, 
President Wilson, for example, favored reduction of the tariff advantage en- 
joyed by industry to achieve this end; President Roosevelt has sought to ac- 
complish the same result by extending to agriculture the principle of production 
control, long practiced by industry. 

In so far as his public utterances indicate a basic attitude toward agriculture, 
Wilson would have the Government assure the farmer of needed loans, not put 
him on a dole; he would help the farmer to help himself, not coddle him with 
‘ash bounties; he would seek new markets for farm surpluses, not curtail the 
output by law; he would encourage self-reliance, not dependence upon 
the Government. He would aid the farmer, not support him; encourage, not 
control him; educate, not subsidize him; stimulate, not regiment him. 

Actually, what Wilson would have done under depression conditions is any- 
one’s guess. It is entirely possible that with other advisors or at the urging 
of new pressure groups, his agricultural policy would have been shaped along 
somewhat different lines to satisfy the political exigencies of the time. 

Woodrow Wilson began his political career with almost no agricultural back- 
ground; he approached the Presidency without any clearly conceived plan for 
agriculture; but, under his skillful direction, an unprecedented program of 
agricultural reform was consummated. Several circumstances account for 
this phenomenon. He came to the Presidency at the culmination of a progres- 
sive movement, and the stage was set for agricultural reform. He quickly 
assumed the leadership, aided and abetted by a circle of close advisors—among 
them House, Page, Houston, and Lever—who, with the professional staff of 
the Department of Agriculture, helped shape his thinking on agricultural prob- 
lems. Out of these factors emerged a clearly defined agricultural policy, based 
on the philosophy of individual liberty and a minimum of governmental inter- 
ference. From this policy came measures to extend education and research 
and other agencies which have been vital forces in the improvement of agri- 
culture and country life. Through them, the emergencies of both the World 
War and the depression were more easily met. More than this, they represent 
a lasting service to agriculture and rank among the highest achievements for 
which the administration of Woodrow Wilson will be long remembered. 


Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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HSU KUANG-CH’I, A CHINESE AUTHORITY ON AGRICULTURE 
LEWIS A. MAVERICK 


Hsii Kuang-ch’i (1562-1633) occupied a significant position in the early 
cultural relations of Europe and China.' This scholar and statesman was 
probably the most important Chinese to be converted to Christianity in the 
seventeenth century. For thirty years he was the great support of the Jesuit 
missions in China, and he may be thought of as the point of attachment for 
the great cultural bridge which that order built between the Orient and the 
Occident. From him the Jesuits learned much about the history and ideals 
of China; he helped them to formulate their policies and to advance the mis- 
sions, and defended them from persecution; he encouraged and aided them in 
publishing works on western sciences in Chinese; and he ultimately established 
them as members of the Imperial Court at Peking. 

The reports on Chinese practices and thought which the missionaries took 
back to Europe proved interesting to many different classes of European think- 
ers: philosophers, scientists, theologists, moralists, artists, manufacturers, and 
the public who consumed both goods and tales of travel. In the next century, 
one interested group, the physiocrats, praised China to the French as a country 
where the true worth of agriculture and of the husbandman were recognized.? 
Though the physiocrats may not have realized it, Hsii was an important link 
in the chain that gave them their knowledge of China, for it was especially 
from him that the missionaries had received information about the Chinese 
attitude toward agriculture. The chief work published by him was Nung 
Chéng Ch’tian Shu, the Complete Treatise on Agriculture, selections from which 
compose the second part of this paper. 

This work was first published at Peking in 1640.* It consists of sixty books 


1 Chinese names are rendered into European languages in various spellings. Hsii’s 
may be found in the following spellings: surname,—Hsii, Siu, Zi, Ciu, Tseu, Ziu, Sin, Su; 
personal name,—Kuang, Kouang, Kouan, Kwang, and ch’i, k’i, ki, k’he, e’i. The literary 
name, following the surname, was Tze-sin or Tse-sien. Louis Pfister, S. J., Notices bio- 
graphiques et bibliographiques de tous les membres de la Compagnie de Jésus qui ont vecu 
en Chine pour y précher l’Evangile (Shanghai, 1932-34, 2 v.) lists Hsii’s name as Siu Wen- 
ting Koang-k’i. A sketch of the life and work of each of the Jesuit missionaries here 
mentioned will be found in Pfister. 

This article owes much to the kind personal aid of E. D. Edwards of the School of Ori- 
ental Studies, London, and to the excellent library of that school. 

?L. A. Maverick, ‘‘Chinese Influences upon the Physiocrats,’’ Economic History, 3:54-67 
(February 1938), and ‘‘The Chinese and the Physiocrats,’’ ibid., 4: 312-318 (February 1940). 

* For later editions, see Alexander Wylie, Notes on Chinese Literature, 94-95 (Shanghai, 
1902), and Pfister. The edition used in this article is that of 1843, borrowed from the 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Certain technical parts of Hsii’s treatise have been translated into European languages. 


1. Dissertation on the Silk-Manufacture, and the Cultivation of the Mulberry, translated 
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or chapters which are occupied with the following matters: 1-3, quotations 
from the classics and other works; 4-5, the division of the land; 6-i1, the proc- 
esses of husbandry; 12-20, hydraulics, the last two of which were taken from 
a work by Father Sabbatino de Ursis (1575-1620), a native of the Kingdom 
of Naples; 21-24, agricultural implements; 25-30, the art of planting; 31-36, 
sikworms and the production of silk; 37-40, trees; 41, the breeding of animals; 
42, the manufacture or preparation of food; and the last 18 chapters on pro- 
visions against famine and on emergency resources such as roots and barks. 

To understand Hsii’s part in the field of Chinese thought, it may be helpful 
to survey some of the cultural developments before his time. The Yiian dynasty 
(1280-1368) was of foreign origin, established by Mongol conquerors, the de- 
scendants of Genghiz Khan. These great conquerors had defeated nations 
of four civilizations; European, Persian, Indian, and Chinese. At that time 
the Pope and the King of France sent emissaries to the Mongol khans to treat 
for peace and to try to enlist their aid in the war against the Saracens; John 
of Plano Carpini and William of Rubruck left journals of their embassies, which 
are considered by some to represent the beginning of modern geographic writing. 
The conquered territories were divided among the heirs of Genghiz; the new 
rulers of North China built a capital city at Cambaluc or Peking, and in time 
conquered the remainder of China and founded the Yiian dynasty. The Mon- 
gols, even during their earlier conquests, had gathered men of the different 
civilizations about the court. The Yiian made extensive use of foreigners 
in the administration of China. The Nestorian Christians, who had spread 
from Syria to middle and eastern Asia in the seventh century during the T’ang 
dynasty, increased in numbers and influence in China, under the tolerance 
of the Mongols. Kublai Khan, grandson of Genghiz, undertook to make a 
great cultural center of Peking. It was during his reign that the Polos made 
two trips to China. They returned from the first in 1269, reported the building 
of Peking, and brought from Kublai Khan a request to the Pope for a hundred 
Roman Catholic wise men or missionaries, with a view to the possible encourage- 
ment of that religion and culture in China.‘ 


from the Works of Tseu-Kwang-K’he, called also Paul Siu, has appeared in two editions: 
(a) Shanghai, Mission Press, 1849, 108 p.; (b) in The Madras Exhibition of 1859 (Madras, 
1858). 2. ‘‘Sulle Cavallette [flights of locusts]; considerazioni estratte dal Nun’-Cen’- 
Ziuen-Sciu, ossia Trattato Completo sull’Agricoltura, e tradotte letteralmente dal cinese, 
dall Avv. Alfonzo Andreozzi’’ (Florence, 1870, 56 p.). 3. Other sections, translated by 
Michael J. Hagerty and still in manuscript, are in the files of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 4. The portions from chapters 1, 2, and 3 which are presented as part of 
this article were translated by William Ung, under the auspices of the U. 8. Works Prog- 
ress Administration, and are in the library of the University of California at Los Angeles. 

4 The elder Polos, returning from their first trip to China, reached Acre in 1269 with 
messages from Kublai Khan to the Pope. The latter had just died, and more than two 
years passed before his successor was chosen. The Polos had started back to China with 
young Marco in 1271, when messengers from the new Pope, Gregory X, caused them to 
halt. They were supplied with two missionaries and with letters to the Khan. The mis- 
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In response to the invitation of the Khan, several missionary expeditions 
were sent by the Popes to China. The two missionaries who started with 
the Polos on their second trip in 1271 withdrew, and others who were sent seven 
years later were not again heard from. In 1289, Pope Nicholas IV sent John 
of Montecorvino, a Franciscan, to Persia, India, and China. He finally reached 
Peking in 1294, after the death of Kublai Khan. Ten years later he was joined 
by Arnold of Cologne, with whose aid he established flourishing churches. 
Other missionaries were sent, and John was made an archbishop. The journal 
of Odorie of Pordenone tells much of this development. The missions continued 
until the fall of the dynasty. Commercial relations, both by land and sea, 
were also maintained with the Chinese, particularly by Venice and Genoa. 

During the Yiian period, the travels and accomplishments of the Moham- 
medans are as interesting as those of the Christians. The journal of Ibn Batuta 
ranks with those of the Christians who have been mentioned. The Moham- 
medans not only traded actively with China, but gave to China a renaissance 
not unlike that to which they contributed so powerfully in Europe. They 
took mathematics, astronomy, and other sciences, as well as philosophy, to 
the court at Peking. A great Chinese scientist of the Yiian period was the 
mathematician, astronomer, and builder, Kuo Shou-ching (1231-1316), whose 
astronomical instruments stood in Peking and Nanking for six centuries. 

The hold of the alien Yiian dynasty on the Chinese nation eventually weak- 
ened, and in 1368 a revolution placed a native Chinese, the founder of the Ming 
dynasty, on the throne. The Chinese had come to dislike not only their alien 
rulers, but also the unprecedented number of foreign officers and protegés. 
Under the new dynasty, connections with the west were broken, and Christians 
and Mohammedans were persecuted and expelled. Subsequently, however, 
afew Mohammedan astronomers were recalled to China to calculate the cal- 
endar, for the old Chinese formulas were found very inexact. For two and 
a half centuries, or until the coming of the Jesuit missionaries at the end of 
the sixteenth century, Chinese scholars were discouraged from the study of 
mathematics and astronomy, except those who were officially destined to make 
the astronomical calculations. The examination system which gave access 
to government office was based on the Chinese classics, to the exclusion of 
the sciences. 

Other causes of the break in communications with the west, in the middle 
of the fourteenth century, were the Black Death, which weakened European 
support of the missions, and the collapse of policing in middle Asia, after the 
fall of the Mongols in China. However, Tamerlane (1336-1405) soon restored 


sionaries, however, withdrew from the expedition, and the Polos went on without them. 
Some years later the Polos returned by sea te Persia and reached Venice in 1295. Marco 
Polo’s book appeared in 1307. 

5See Ernest Richard Hughes, The Invasion of China by the Western World (London, 
1937), for a detailed survey. 
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discipline from the west, and Hanseatic traders began to find Chinese goods 
on the Volga.® 

The Chinese emperors had a long record of encouragement to agriculture, 
In the sixteenth century, the dominant philosopher, Wang Yang-ming (1473- 
1529), turned Confucian thought toward a study of the words of the classics 
at the expense of practical activity. The government’s favorable regard toward 
agriculture might be thought to have suffered but little as a result of this de- 
parture of the scholars, for in the classics, as well as in administration, the 
attitude toward agriculture had been strongly favorable, as the accompanying 
selections from Hsii will illustrate. That regard, however, was scarcely trans- 
lated into action, certainly not into progress. 

Hsii Kuang-ch’i represented a reaction against this limited scholarship.’ 
He welcomed intellectual movements which might lead to greater knowledge 
and pressed for practical application of new knowledge. He was born in Shang- 
hai, then a small city and a center of cotton production and weaving, marked 
by commercial and agricultural prosperity, an invigorating climate, and a 
vigorous racial stock. At about the age of forty, Hsii undertook the three 
examinations which would admit him to government service. A relative, an 
official of Chao Chou in south China, the site of one of the first Jesuit missions, 
suggested to Hsii that he discuss philosophy with the Christian missionaries 
who had become noted locally both for their reverent conduct and for their 
knowledge of the sciences. 

The Jesuits had entered China from Macao twenty years earlier and had 


preached the gospel, taught mathematics, and exhibited such western innova- 


6 Emil Bretschneider, M.D., ‘‘Chinese Intercourse with the Countries of Central and 
Western Asia during the Fifteenth Century,’’ China Review, 4:312-317, 385-394 (Hong 
Kong, 1876). 

7 For other details, see Henri Bernard, 8. J., ‘‘Un précurseur de la Chine moderne, Paul 
Siu Koang-k’i,’’ Dossiers de la Commission Synodale, 6:941-952 (Peiping, 1933). Pfister 
includes a formal article on Hsii as well as scattered references to him and his grand- 
daughter, Candida Hiu, in other connections. For example, the discussion of Francesco 
Brancati, 8. J., on p. 224 includes a Latin version of his eulogy of Hsii on the occasion of 
his interment at Shanghai in 1641. Philippe Couplet, S. J., ‘‘Historia nobilis feminae 
Candida Hiu christianae sinensis,’’ ms.; translated into French as Histoire d’une dame 
chrétienne de la Chine, traduite du Latin par le P. J. d’Orléans (Paris, 1688, 152 p.); also 
translated into Spanish, Flemish, and Chinese. This work was the basis of Carlo Gre- 
gorio Rosignoli, 8. J., Vite e virtt di Paolo Six Co-lao della Cina, e di D. Candida Hii, gran 
dama Cinese (Milan, 1700). See also the Earl of Ellesmere, trans., History of the Two 


Tartar Conquerors of China... from the French of Pére Piérre Joseph d’Orléans, S. J., 
1688, p. iv, 10, 24 (London, Hakluyt Society, 1854); Henri Cordier, Bibliotheca Sinica, 
22, 5v.); 


dictionnatre bibliographique des ouvrages relatifs a l’Empire Chinois (Paris, 1904-1922, 
Alvaro Semedo, er Alvarez Semmedo, S. J., Imperio de la China (Madrid, 1642), translated 
into English as The History of That Great and Renowned Monarchy of China (London, 1659, 
308 p.), and also into other languages. A modern student of the reciprocal influences of 
China and Europe at the time of Hsii is Ch’én Shou-yi. See his article, ““The Religious 
Influence of the Early Jesuits on Emperor Ch’ung Chéng of the Ming Dynasty,” T’ien 
Hsia Monthly, 8: 397-419, 9: 35-47 (May, August 1939). 
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tions as clocks and astronomical instruments.’ Tather Matteo Ricci penetrated 
from Chao Chou to Nanking in 1598,° and there saw and admired the astronomi- 
cal instruments that had been constructed by Kuo Shou-ching three centuries 
earlier. He found that the clerks of the board of mathematics calculated the 
calendar by ancient formulas, and that they were unable to understand or 
use the excellent instruments.!° Complying with the suggestion of his relative, 
Hsii called upon Father Lazzaro Cattaneo in Chao Chou in 1603, and was 
impressed by the religious zeal of the missionary and by his knowledge of 
branches of science then little known in China. When Hsii returned to the 
north, he called upon Father Ricci in Peking, and later, in Nanking, upon 
Father John della Rocca, by whom he was baptized in the Christian faith, and 
given the name Paul. In the next year, Hsii passed the third and final examina- 
tion and entered public service. He was soon honored further by admission 
to the Han Lin Academy, the central and directing organization of the Chinese 
scholars. Paul Hsii was instrumental in many conversions to Christianity, 


§C, W. Allan, Jesuits at the Court of Peking (Shanghai, 1935). 

Matteo Ricci, S. J., was born in Macerata in 1552. He entered China in 1583, and 
died there in 1610. He published works in Chinese on geometry, arithmetic, trigonom- 
etry, maps, and the celestial sphere. See Pfister, and Henri Bernard, 8. J., L’apport 
scientifique du Pere Matthieu Ricci a la Chine (Peiping, 1935, 89 p.); translated into English 
by E. C. Werner as Matteo Ricci’s Scientifique Contribution to China (Peiping, 1935, 108 p.). 
The original work by Matteo Ricci, Opere storiche, was edited by Pietro Tacchi-Venturi, 
S. J. (Macerata, 1911-13, 2 v.). 

10 Nicolas Trigault, De christiana expeditione apud Sinas (Vienna, 1615, 646 p.), par- 
tially translated into English as ‘‘A discourse of the Kingdome of China, taken out of 
Ricius and Trigautius’’ in Purchas his Pilgrimes, 3:380-404 (London, 1625). 

The following quotation is from p. 384-385 of the 1625 edition: 

“They have some knowledge also of Astrologie, and the Mathematikes: In Arithmetike 
and Geometry antiently more excellent, but in learning and teaching confused. They 
reckon foure hundred Starres more than our Astrologers have mentioned, numbring cer- 
taine smaller which doe not alway appeare. Of the heavenly Apparances they have no 
rules: they are much busied about foretelling Eclipses, and the courses of Planets, but 
therein very erroneous; and all their skill of Starres is in manner that which wee call Judi- 
ciall Astrology, imagining these things below to depend on the Starres. Somewhat they 
have received of the Westerne Saracens, but they confirme nothing by Demonstration, 
only have left to them Tables, by which they reckon the Eclipses and Motions. 

“The first of this Royall Family forbad any to learne this Judiciall Astrologie but those 
which by Hereditary right are thereto designed, to prevent Innovations. But he which 
now reigneth mayntayneth divers Mathematicians, both Eunuches within the Palace, 
and Magistrates without, of which there are in Pequin two Tribunals, one of Chinois, 
which follow their owne Authors, another of Saracens which reforme the same by their 
rules, and by conference together. Both have in a small Hill a Plaine for contemplation 
where are the huge Mathematicall Instruments of Brasse before mentioned: One of the 
Colledge nightly watcheth thereon as is before observed. That of Nanquin exceeds this 
of Pequin, as being then the Seat Royall. When the Pequin astrologers foretell Eclipses, 
the Magistrates and Idoll Ministers are commanded to assemble in their Officiary Habits 
to helpe the labouring Planets, which they think they do with beating brazen Bels, and 
often kneelings, all the time that they thinke the Eclipse lasteth, lest they should then be 
devoured (as I have heard) by I know not what Serpent.”’ 
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particularly among the scholars, and endowed a mission in his home city, Shang- 
hai. He continually pressed the missionaries to prepare scientific works in 
Chinese; these he helped edit, and contributed to the cost of publication. With 
Father Rieci, he published a translation of Euclid in 1607. 

Under Father Ricci’s leadership, the Jesuits had already adopted an attitude 
of friendly respect toward the Chinese scholars, whose philosophy, they thought, 
did not differ radically from Christian ethics and religion. They dressed in 
native fashion, used the customary Chinese term for God, and treated as merely 
civil rites, not superstitious or pagan worship, the services by which the Chinese 
honored Confucius and the ancestors. Hsii encouraged this attitude, telling 
the missionaries that intolerance on their part would antagonize those whom 
they wished to convert, and would, moreover, put them under suspicion of 
sedition. In contrast, Father Nicolas Longobardi,!! who succeeded Father 
Ricci as the head of the missions in 1610, concluded that the Chinese beliefs and 
practices were pagan and superstitious. This disagreement later spread to 
the other missionary orders and grew into the quarrel within the Roman Chureh 
over the Chinese rites. 

Hsii was assigned by the government to serve on the board of mathematics, 
a body which had jurisdiction over the calendar. The Chinese year begins 
with a new moon, and it usually included thirteen and sometimes fourteen lunar 
months. Rites are prescribed to be held at the time of each full moon and 
each new moon, so that these dates must be calculated. The agricultural 
seasons depend of course upon the true solar year, and must be located in this 
year of varying length. Astrological considerations and lucky days are im- 
portant. Most exacting of all, eclipses of sun and moon must be forecast, for 
important services attend these events. 

Hsii knew that, by virtue of recent European discoveries, the missionaries 
were in possession of greater knowledge and skill in the field of astronomy than 
the Mohammedans, who, quite properly, had been regarded until then as the 
leading authorities. Father Ricci had been a pupil in Rome of the great Clavius 
(Father Christopher Klau, 1538-1612), who served in the reform of the Julian 
calendar and the introduction of the Gregorian. Hsii was not yet powerful 
enough to secure the appointment of these foreigners to the board, but in 1611 
he succeeded in getting two of them appointed to serve as his aides. A difference 


11 Nicolas Longobardi, born in Sicily in 1559, arrived in China in 1597, and died in 1654. 

Nicolas Longobardi (or Lombard), 8. J., Litterae annuae e Sinis Anni 1598 (Moguntiae, 
Albini, 1601) was translated into French under the title, Nouveaux advis du grand Royaume 
de la Chine, escrits...auT. R. P. Claude Aquaviva, Général de la mesme Compagnie... 
et traduits en francois par le P. Jean de Bordes Bourdelois de la mesme Société (Paris, 1602, 
23 p.); also translated into Italian. Longobardi’s ‘‘De Confucio ejusque doctrina trac- 
tatus’’ (in manuscript) was published in Spanish in Domingo Ferndndez Navarrete, T'rata- 
dos historicos, politicos, ethicos, y religiosos de la monarchia de China (Madrid, 1676). It 
was translated from the Spanish by Mgr. de Cicé under the title, ‘“Traité sur quelques 
points de la réligion des Chinois,’’ in Anciens traitez de divers auteurs sur les ceremonies 
de la Chine (Paris, 1701). 
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arose in forecasts of an eclipse by the Chinese astronomers and the Europeans, 
and the latter were proved correct, a victory which greatly enhanced their 
prestige. 

Due to a combination of causes, the missionaries in China suffered many 
vicissitudes. A general attitude of suspicion toward foreigners characterized 
the Ming period, and the suspicion was particularly keen toward the Portu- 
guese, the patrons of the Jesuit missions, because of their great conquests in 
India and the Malay countries. Difficulties with Japan and Manchuria made 
the antiforeign attitude acute. Moreover, the Christians, with their alien 
cult, were considered to resemble secret societies, which were then much feared; 
for the White Lotus Society had almost succeeded in overthrowing the dynasty 
in 1615-16. Father Longobardi’s intolerance of Chinese idols and supersti- 
tions was the occasion for one persecution. Despite what aid Hsii could give 
them, the missionaries were banished in 1616, and the political fortunes of 
Hsii, the Christian, fell with those of the missionaries.” In 1616, his titles, 
as they appeared on his memorial to the emperor in defense of the missionaries, 
were: ‘Guardian and tutor of the sons of the Imperial family, and Chancellor 
of the Imperial Academy.”’ 

In 1620, Hsii found it possible to reinstate his friends. Emperor Wan Li 
died in that year, and with his death, a powerful minister, an opponent of the 
Christians, passed from office. Hsii warned the new administration of the 
Manchu danger threatening on the northeast border, and called for a thorough- 
going reorganization of the army and an aggressive policy. He suggested that 
the Europeans be invited to return to Peking and asked to aid in the reorgani- 
zation of the army. His suggestion was approved, and the fathers were invited 
to return. When they demurred at the military duties, Hsii urged them not 
to worry and assured them that these duties could be slighted. Indeed, they 
found it possible to pass some of these unwelcome duties over to Portuguese 
officers from Macao. However, the missionaries were consulted on military 
matters for many years, and after Hsii’s death, they were even called upon to 
cast cannon and to design gun carriages. 

In 1628, Hsii attained the supreme dignity of kolao, or minister of state. 
He summoned Father John Terrenz to Peking to reform the method of cal- 
culating the calendar.“ Father Terrenz wrote back to his former colleague, 

2 “Paul Sii’s apology, addressed to the Emperor Wan-lih of the Ming dynasty, in be- 
half of the Jesuit missionaries, Pantoya and others, who had been impeached by the Board 
of Rites,’’ Chinese and English versions, in Chinese Repository, 19 (3):118-135 (Canton, 
March 1850). 

Johann Terrenz (Terentio, Schreck), born at Constance, Switzerland, in 1576. 
Known in Germany as a physician, philosopher, and mathematician. Arrived in China 
in 1621 and died in 1630. Terrenz, his Chinese colleagues, and his successors, published a 
work of many volumes on astronomy (see footnote 17). Terrenz should be credited also 
with the following works in Chinese: human anatomy (2 v.); mechanical instruments 
(3 v.); a compendium on the two spheres, trigonometry, the true construction of the 
sphere, the Zodiac, the ecliptic, and eclipses; also, in Latin, letters to Johannes Kepler 
on the ancient Chinese chronology. 
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Galileo (1564-1642), to enlist aid in the preparation of tables of eclipses ac- 
cording to the new methods then being introduced in Europe.'* Father Terrenz 
died in 1630, and Fathers Johann Adam Schall von Bell and Giacomo Rho 
were designated to continue the work of calendar reform. They realized 
that if European methods were to be introduced, they must prepare a systematic 
course in mathematics and astronomy for the staff. Father Terrenz had begun 
to translate European works for this purpose; his successors now completed 
the course, which was published under the title of the Ch’ung Chéng Calendar." 

When Hsii died, in 1633, he held the titles: “Inspector General of the Salt 
Gabelle, Grand Secretary of State (kolao), Senior Guardian of the Heir Ap- 
parent, and Keeper of the Imperial Library.” The Imperial Government 
published his great treatise on agriculture in 1640. Two hundred years later, 
in 1842, the Jesuits purchased land near Hsii’s ancestral home at Shanghai and 
established a mission and observatory which they named Hsii chia hui or Zicawei 


in his honor. 


University of California 
Los Angeles 


144 Henri Bernard, S. J., ‘‘Galilée et les Jesuites des Missions d’Orient,’’ Revue des Ques- 
tions Scientifiques (ser. 4), 28 (3):356-382 (Brussels, 1935). 

16 Johann Adam Schall von Bell was born at Cologne in 1591, arrived in China in 1622, 
and died in 1666. He prepared many works on astronomy and astronomical instruments, 
including telescopes, the European method of constructing the calendar, and trigonometry. 
Beginning in 1630 he built elaborate astronomical instruments. In 1657, he was made a 
mandarin and royal mathematician by the Manchu or Ching emperor. This honor caused 
discord in the mission because priests should not accept civil office, and because his calen- 
dar was employed throughout China to determine lucky days and the time for superstitious 
rites. However, his title was endorsed by the Pope in 1664. Under Schall, and under his 
successor Verbiest, a Belgian, the prestige of the Jesuit missionaries at the Imperial Court 
was at its highest. See Pfister. 

Giacomo Rho was born in Milan in 1593. He arrived in China in 1624 and died in 1638. 
He published works in Chinese on geometry, tables and calculations of the five planets 
and of the moon, and is said to have taught the use of Napierian logarithms. 

16 Ch’ung-chéng li-chou [The Calendar of the Emperor Ch’ung-chéng]. Under Emperor 
Kh’ang Hsi, this work was renamed Si-yang li-fa sin chou. See Pfister, 156; Wylie, Notes, 
108-109. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE First THREE CHAPTERS OF 
NUNG CHENG CH’UAN SHU 
The Complete Treatise on Agriculture, by Hsii Kuang-ch’i!’ 


INTRODUCTION 


Despite the impression gained from the story of his life as a Christian and defender of 
the missionaries, we read that Hsii was instructed by an officer of the Han Lin Academy 
to study astronomy, mathematics, and firearms under Matteo Ricci, a European. 


CHAPTER 1 


The important early steps in agriculture, and the Government’s attitude toward that in- 
dustry. The first prominent figure in Chinese agriculture was Shén Nung [legendary], 
whose name has come to signify god of agriculture. He introduced a crude scraper or 
harrow, studied soils and plants and the proper seasons for planting and harvesting, and 
instructed the people. He tasted and tried hundreds of kinds of herbs and plants. 

The reasons the Yin [preceding the Chou; the details legendary] dynasty and the Chou 
flourished so, were the splendid cooperation between the rulers and the people, and the 
constant improvements made in methods. During the Chou period the ox and the plow 
were introduced. Thereafter, a certain day was set apart each year to celebrate in 
honor of the ox. The owners of oxen were instructed to feed them well before the spring 
plowing. 

During this dynasty, the five grains were planted, as insurance against hazards of flood 
and drought [this was north China, not the rice country; the grains were millet, rye, 
sesame, and two varieties of wheat]. Mulberry trees were set about the farmhouse, 
vegetables planted in irrigated plots, and melons and squashes in open fields. Chickens, 
hogs, dogs, and other animals were raised. The women fed silkworms and wove. Asa 
result, as Mencius [third century B.C.] says, old people were able to wear silk at fifty and 
to eat meat at seventy. 

Moralizing about agriculture; the means taken to encourage that vocation. Shén Nung, 
Yao, Shun, and Yii [legendary figures] were all lean in figure and preoccupied. These 
great men had the welfare of the people at heart; and they did not work in vain, for the 
progress and the loyalty of the people rewarded them. 

An old book says that if the people have not enough, neither will the Emperor have 
enough. 

Confucius [fifth century B.C.] said: “In a home, if everything goes smoothly and 
harmoniously, honor is paid the head of the family; and if everything goes well in a town 
or province, honor is paid the magistrate in charge. A family is like a nation, and a 
nation is like a family. The poor man wishes for a good wife when his home is poor; 
the sovereign looks for a good minister in time of trouble. The home and the nation 
are as one.”’ 


The material in the original text was arranged chronologically, but it has been 
thought best to rearrange the selections within each chapter according to subject matter. 
The order in time is not entirely lost, because the separation into chapters is chronolog- 
ical. Chapter 1 deals principally with the Chou (1122 to 255 B.C.) and the Han (206 B.C. 
to 265 A.D.) dynasties, and with earlier, legendary figures; Chapter 2, with a few short- 
lived dynasties and the T’ang (620 to 907 A.D.); and Chapter 3, with the Sung (960 to 1280 
A.D.), Yiian (1280 to 1368 A.D.), and Ming (1368 to a date a little later than the publica- 
tion of this work, 1644 A.D.). 
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There are people who have plenty of food, and yet do not save; there are people who 
have enough clothes, yet they buy more. They will not give to a man who is hungry and 
cold, though they have much. It will not be long before they are poor, because they 
waste. We must save when we have plenty, and give to those in need. 

Food is of fundamental importance to the people; the people are of fundamental 
importance to the nation; and the nation is of fundamental importance to the sovereign. 

The success of farming depends upon three factors: the weather, which is from heaven; 
the soil, which is from earth; and man working between. 

The basis of government is the tranquillity of the people; their tranquillity, in turn, 
depends upon the abundance of necessaries; the abundance of necessaries depends upon 
the proper use of the seasons; the seasons can be properly utilized only by the timely 
expenditure of work; actually getting the work done in time depends upon discipline and 
the suppression of selfishness; and the suppression of selfishness depends upon the re- 
direction of the instincts. 

Huai Nan-tze said that the scholar should not look down upon physical labor; he should 
attend to his own work, and should feel great shame if he failed to carry his teaching to 
the people. 

In the Chou dynasty men were awarded honors for accomplishments in agriculture. 
This stimulated them to work, and since the people worked hard they were well fed and 
clothed. 

On the problem of maintaining the farm population; burdens on city dwellers and honors 
to farmers. Chou Kung [the first great emperor of the Chou dynasty] said to the city 
dwellers that they should appreciate the hardships of those who toiled in the fields, and 
should work as hard in their trades, for each depended on the other. 

Kuan Tzii said that if the people had not enough to eat they should return to farming. 
Then bare lands would be transformed into rich fields and the nation would prosper. 

Wang Fu said that if farmers neglected their work the nation would starve; if the 
women did not weave the nation would freeze. People had been changing, he said, from 
farmers to merchants. If, where only one farmed, a hundred depended on him for food, 
and where only one wove, a hundred depended on her for clothes, how could these two 
produce enough? 

Government supervision of farms; farm planning. Ch’ou Lan was an official of a small 
town. He urged his people to work industriously on their farms. He made rules pre- 
scribing the number of fruit trees, the amount of land to be sown to each crop, and the 
number of chickens and hogs for each farm. After the harvest, in the fall, he ordered the 
young people to study. Those who neglected their studies were sent back to labor. 
His community became a model for others. 

Chang Ch’iian-i would go on inspection trips. When he saw an industrious farmer 
with a rich crop, he would reward him with wine and meats. Where the silkworms were 
well tended, he would reward the women with tea, cloth, and other things. He was 4 
serious man who only smiled when he saw good crops in the field and plenty of cocoons. 
When he saw a farmer’s land full of weeds, or not tilled or planted, he would have him 
lashed. When he saw that a farmer needed help, he would summon the neighbors. 
Under his leadership, the farmers coéperated and all became prosperous. 

Tu Chi, an official of Ho Tung, encouraged farming and the raising of cattle, horses, 
hogs, and chickens. Everything was done under prescribed rules and regulations, and 
the people prospered. Instead of permitting the ignorant to be lazy, he made them work 
hard, and tried to improve them. 
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Chung Chang-tzii inspected the repair of the farmhouse and the cleanliness of the 
foors as well as the fields. 

There befell a shortage of animals for farm work. Chao Kuo resorted to man power 
to pull the plows, calling only on the ignorant and the illiterate to do this work, but in- 
sisting that they plow the allotted quotas. And the soldiers were made to cultivate the 
public lands, planting the five grains. The men who harvested good crops, Chao Kuo 
rewarded with grants from the public lands. 

Chén Ts’ai, an oificial, urged the people to plant mulberry trees and make silk. Each 
farmer was to plant an elm tree, garlic, onions, and leeks. Each family was to keep 
at least two sows and five hens. If any man had a sword or a dagger, he should exchange 
the sword for an ox, the dagger for a horse. Idle talk and laughter were prohibited in 
the fields during the spring and summer. The people were instructed to save the best 
grain for seed. 

On public granaries, and conservation of necessaries. Li Wang-chih said that a nation 
without a supply of provisions to carry it nine years had not enough; that a nation with a 
storage of only six years was in a state of emergency, and that a nation lacking a three 
years’ supply could not be called a nation at all. 

Liu T’ao said: Though the nation be poor, the people must not be suffered to go 
hungry; food is the greatest problem of any nation. 

The people paid their tax in kind, with a portion of the crop or other product. Huge 
granaries and storage houses were maintained all over the country; in times of famine 
they were opened and supplies distributed to the needy. The wealth of a town or 
province was measured by its granaries. It was recognized to be the duty of a wise ruler 
to encourage production. When the granaries were full, the people were assured of food 
and clothing and very few offended against the laws. 

Where one cannot satisfy his hunger, nor keep clothed, where a mother cannot care for 
her children, that nation cannot long survive. Pearls, jade, gold, and silver are precious, 
but they will not serve in an emergency for food or clothing. The wise ruler prefers a 
full granary to a chest of gold and precious stones. 

Ts’ai Lun invented paper, and this facilitated the keeping of records. Ching Shou- 
ch’ang established granaries in which were stored the goods collected from the people. 
He had everything recorded, and in emergencies the recorded amount could be distributed 
without trouble. 

Sang Hung-yang introduced new methods of collecting the tribute goods and of dis- 
tributing them in time of need, his purpose being to reduce to a minimum the labor and 
inconvenience of the people. 

A memorial was presented to Emperor Han Wén Ti, in which he was cautioned that 
although the Han dynasty had then been established for forty years, it had not yet led 
the nation to conserve supplies for possible emergency needs. If there should be a 
drought over a great area, he was told, the people would have nothing to fall back upon. 
And if an invading army were to cross the border, his own army would need to be fed. 
When a well-supplied nation goes to war, it is likely to win; in fact the very knowledge 
that it is prepared discourages invasion. He saw that he must encourage more people to 
farm, especially the idle and the unemployed. He established a system of granaries, and 
said of them that in them he was only saving their own wealth for the people, and that 
he would not dare misuse it. 

Individual foresight; tree planting. Li Héng planted a thousand sweet orange trees, 
and before his death he urged his son to care for them. The oranges were traded for 
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bolts of silk. Before long, the trees brought in several thousand bolts of silk each year, 
and the family was considered as wealthy as a landlord who owned a thousand houses, 

Fan Ch’ung wished to make many things but had not the wood or varnish. So he 
planted catalpa trees and varnish trees, and after some years had materials for his work. 

Agricultural economics—and poetry. Li Li said that if prices of farm products were 
high, the consumers suffered; if prices were low, the farmers suffered. When consumers 
suffered, the nation was restless; and when farmers suffered, the nation was poor. Prices 
should be maintained at a moderate level. 

Time goes on, the sun rises and sets, and soon you see the new moon. Time waits 
not for man; it is hard to seize and easy to let slip away. Wise men value an inch of day- 
light more than a cubit of jade. The Emperor Yii rushed out into the field one day, 
without his sandals and in an untidy gown. He was not merely trying to be the first one 
there, but was trying to seize the fleeting time. 


CHAPTER 2 


The government and farming. If farming is diligently attended to, there will be plenty 
to eat and to wear, good implements, and much wealth. The duty of the Son of Heaven 
[the Emperor] is to look after the welfare of the people. A sovereign should understand 
the hardship of farming. He is like the head of a family, except that an entire nation 
depends upon him. To disregard or to waste what the farmers toil to harvest would 
cause discontent among them, and the security of the nation would be shaken. 

An official is paid to perform his duties. If he neglects them he is no better than a lazy 
servant, and should be replaced by a more diligent one. The rule applies to all. Even 
a sovereign, who is paid by the people with their tribute, cannot but strive to set a good 
example for other officials to follow. That is why the sages signified their deep concern 
for farming and weaving. The men of the royal family should farm, and their wives 
weave, that the people may feel that they too should be diligent. 

The people are essential to the sovereign; and food is essential to the people; for food, 
the source is agriculture; and the produce of agriculture depends upon the labor of the 
farmers. Agricultural commissioners are to be warmly commended if they show a 
wholehearted devotion and participate in matters of concern to the farmers. 

Ma I-lung, a farmer, said, “Agriculture is essential to the nation, as food is essential to 
the individual.”” The wise ruler should accept agriculture as the fundamental concern of 
his government. 

Early books on farming. Shao Kung, the governor of the Province of Shantung, was 
given a copy of Wang Chén’s Handbook of Agriculture and Mulberry Culture. His 
minister, Ku Kung, said the book was very valuable. The governor ordered it published 
and distributed. In this book we are advised that in farming operations, as threshing, 
drilling, and grinding or polishing grain, one should use good implements; in receiving and 
paying out, one should keep careful and detailed accounts. One must work according to 
a system from planting season until the harvest. The weather, the soil, and everything 
else connected with the farm must be taken into consideration. Rules must be adhered 
to if results are expected. 

In Wang P’an’s Principles of Farming and Mulberry Culture, it is said that a wise 
emperor went about the country to see that the people were contented and happy in their 
work, and tried to formulate a plan whereby hunger and cold would be forever banned. 
He appointed commissioners to teach farming and mulberry culture, with very gratifying 
results. They examined ancient and modern books on agriculture, selected the good 
points, and published them in this excellent work, which was widely circulated. In it we 
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are told that the Chou dynasty, through consistent thrift and attention to farming, built 
up a flourishing nation which endured over eight hundred years. Wang P’an quotes 
Mencius that the elders were able to wear silk and to eat meat; the people were not hungry 
nor cold; the fowls and animals were properly fed; the men farmed and the women wove. 
He tells of wise rulers who tried to increase education in order to improve civilization and 
to lead the people to respect one another and to acknowledge religion, to the end that 
peace might prevail, and the people live to a serene old age. 

K’uang T’ing-sui’s book on colonization tells how to build up the frontier, including 
attention to the care of frontier farms. The book discusses many aspects of farming, the 
planting of trees, the making of implements, cutting grass, harvesting and storing crops, 
and the duties of the officials. 

Education. The sages exhorted the people to provide clothes to wear and food to eat, 
to love their parents and respect the elders. These ends were to be accomplished by 
education and agricuiuure. To teach the people required scholars; to feed and clothe 
them required farmers. Therefore scholars ranked first and farmers second, while 
artisans and merchants stood last in importance. 

Villages and roads were organized and schools provided. After the harvest season, 
the farmers attended school. When they were not studying they were sent to the fields. 
All their work was regulated, and no farmer might lack an education. 

The system of apportioning the lands. Under the “t’ing’’ system, the land was divided 
into large squares, each containing nine small squares, three in each row.’* The eight 
outer parcels of each large square were assigned to individual farmers, who jointly farmed 
the central square for the Emperor. 

Keeping the men on the farms; class distinctions. Emperor T’ai Tsung of the T’ang 
dynasty forbade any farmer to drop his tools to enter another trade; but he permitted 
merchants and others to change to farming. It was his opinion that the farmers worked 
in the interest of everyone, whereas business men worked only to gain profit for them- 
selves. 

Recent generations seem to be tired of toil; they want others to work for them so that 
they may eat. Men have become like those animals that eat one another. 

Han Kao Ti, an Emperor of the Han dynasty, decreed that the merchants might not 
wear silk nor ride in carriages, and taxed them heavily. His order was tempered by his 
successor, Han Wén Ti, who merely excluded the sons and grandsons of merchants from 
government positions. It is clear that in the Han dynasty farming was considered the 
more honorable occupation. 

Act at the proper season; avoid laboring at the impossible. If one labors at the proper 
time, his labor is not wasted, and he will have enough food. But if he knows that the 
proper time is come and yet labors not, then no good can be done by laboring very hard 
later. As it is important to know the proper time, so it is to know the soils. 

To know what is needed, to use all without waste, and to refrain from attempting what 
cannot succeed, is to work with nature. If one knows that something cannot be done, 
and yet attempts it, he is struggling against nature. 


CHAPTER 3 
Agricultural administration, including care to get farmers back to work after wars, the 


appointment of commissioners, farm relief, and protection for farms on the frontier. An 


'® The system takes its name from the fact that the arrangement resembles a Chinese 
character that is pronounced “‘t’ing’’; it resembles the English ‘‘number”’ figure ++. 
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official has the same responsibility as a herder; he should guide his herd with careful 
thought. Principles that have been proved by long application from ancient times 
should be carefully studied and followed. If the official is too busy to improve the land 
he governs, to bring into cultivation additional land, and to help unfortunate farmers to 
move to better localities, he cannot expect the farmers to enter wholeheartedly into their 
work. 

The leader of the revolution which overthrew the Yiian [Mongol or Tartar] dynasty and 
established the Ming, had been a farmer and knew how the farmers had been abused under 
Yiian. Before he had even completed his conquest, he appointed K’ang Mon-ts’aj 
agricultural commissioner, and directed him to get the disturbed farmers back to work, 
When he could spare them, he ordered the soldiers to farm. Violators of farm edicts 
were placed on work probation, their next year’s crop to determine their guilt or in- 
nocence. 

When his son was grown, this Emperor sent him to visit the farmers, to learn their way 
of living and their methods of farming. When the prince returned, the Emperor told 
him: “When you come to sit on this throne, you must remember the unceasing toil of 
the farmers, and you must levy taxes justly so that they may never have to go hungry or 
cold.’’ When this prince became Emperor [Hung Wu Til], he labored unceasingly to lift 
farming from the low state to which it had fallen during the oppression of Yiian and the 
disorder of the revolution. He prayed for rain in a drought, and after three days of rites 
the rain came. 

When Hung Chih ruled over the Ming Empire, the agricultural commission was in- 
creased by the addition of thirty farmers. They were selected from the three classes of 
farmers: those who cultivated tens of thousands of mows of land, those who cultivated a 
few hundreds, and small farmers with no more than ten or twenty mows. The new com- 
missioners were especially useful in guiding higher officials on inspection tours, and in 
supplying information. 

Emperor Chien Wén Ti pensioned the old, eut down the rentals of farms, and gave aid 
to the poor. He ordered the metal works of the mint to make farm implements. He 
bought tens of thousands of oxen from Korea for the farmers in the northern provinces. 
He had the farmers near the frontier build stone and clay towers for defense and for 
storage of the crops. 

Soldiers and aristocrats may not stand in the way of the greatest possible production of 
necessaries. When Emperor Chien Wén Ti was on a tour of inspection in the north, he 
learned that a soldier had taken grain from a farm to feed his horse. He conducted a 
publie trial of the soldier, at which he told him that the farmers toil very hard to raise and 
harvest the grain, and that if all soldiers behaved as he had done, the farmers might stop 
their hard work. To make an example of him, he ordered the soldier beheaded. 

The land near the capits! city was very fertile. But most of it was in the estates of 
aristocrats, so that soldiers could not be sent to farm it. The granaries were not full. 
Emperor Chien Wén Ti decreed that those who held land out of cultivation be fined. 

But unfortunately, even in China, poor and vicious Emperors have been found; and thé 
provincial administration in Fukien was very bad. Emperor Hung Chih succeeded in 
bringing farming and mulberry culture to excellent condition. He was devoted to the 
people; the needy received aid from him and the taxes upon the poor were reduced. For 
eighteen years he worked conscientiously. The foundations of the Government were 80 
firmly established that his successor found it as solid as a bar of gold. His praises were 
carved in the walls of many temples, that later generations might know how he had 
created so sound a government. 
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But after Su Huang-ti had been on the throne for a few years, he diverted the Govern- 
ment revenues to the building of palaces, and to other uses of no direct aid to the people. 
His officials began to take bribes and to squander the public funds. 

Twenty years earlier, his predecessor, Hung Chih, had permitted the people to farm 
the royal lands, at the cost merely of the ordinary rate of taxation, and the people had been 
very contented. Agricultural officials were not transferred to other duties but kept in 
agriculture until they became expert. Their merit could then be judged, and they were 
rewarded accordingly. No official was allowed to force the payment of taxes from a poor 
farmer, but the rich were sometimes called upon to pay double. That Emperor used great 
care in the selection of officials. During the ninth year of his reign, he built a great estab- 
lishment for silk culture just north of the walls of the capital. In the tenth year, he 
ordered an audit of all funds and goods in Government treasuries and granaries, and made 
the records public. 

He assembled the officials and scholars at a point south of the capital, to watch the 
harvest, and addressed his courtiers: ‘“‘You may best appreciate the hardship of the 
farmers by watching them. My ancestors left the precept that whenever one puts on his 
gown he should remember the labor of the women weavers, and whenever he eats his 
rice he should remember the labor of the farmers. Each grain represents just so much 
work.” 

He built a temple in honor of the industry of the people. On its walls were carved 
rules and precepts for agriculture. He personally wrote a poem of praise to the people. 
In the nineteenth year of his reign, he prayed for rain, and was answered by Heaven. 
The next year he prayed for snow in the winter, and again his prayer was granted. He 
was a scholar and himself made record of all events of importance. During his reign no 
war was waged, nor was the treasury touched unnecessarily. He was to the people what 
the rain and the morning dew are to the plants. 

But Su Huang-ti ruined all this by extravagance and poor government. 

Another time, matters went on well until the Government came u.der a less intelligent 
and devoted ruler, and the people began to whisper of resentment. 

It is indeed a blessing to have an able ruler. But a weakling or a vicious ruler is for 
the nation like an abscess for a person; it impairs the whole constitution and takes a long 
time to heal. The way to gain the loyal affection of the people is by earnest concern by 
the sovereign and active cooperation with the farmers. 

There are many fertile areas even yet uncultivated. For example intFukien Province, 
though the population is great, there are few farms. In the northwestern and southern 
portions great tracts might be opened. But the officials are selfish and inefficient. The 
few farmers who were there have moved away, saying they preferred starvation elsewhere 
to such misgovernment. 

Farm survey or census; problems of tax or tribute; what season is suitable to offer employ- 
ment that will take men from the farms. Emperor Hung Wu Ti directed a systematic sur- 
vey or check of all lands. For the first time, every farm was measured and recorded. 

One day an official asked permission to increase the taxes in a prosperous district. But 
Emperor Hung Wu Ti forbade the increase because the army was already well provided. 

One year the barbarian states to the south sent their tribute [in goods] in the summer. 
Emperor Chien Wén Ti directed them to send tribute thereafter in November, when 
laborers could be spared to transport it. 

A noble wanted to rebuild the wall around his estate. Emperor Hung Wu Ti told 
him, “There is a season to employ the pecple, but now they are busy with farm work. 
Your wall must wait.” 
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The two systems of land apportionment. The system of apportioning land to farmers, 
employed during the past three dynasties [Sung, Yiian, and Ming], has been successful. 
To each family a plot was assigned, according to the number of persons, so that each had 
something to rely on for his livelihood. There was no occasion for discontent. Even 
when some discontented persons rebelled, they could not induce the farmers to join them, 
The government gains as much as the farmers from this policy. 

It has been pointed out that the formal ‘‘t’ing”’ [ ¥ ] pattern for apportioning land may 
be employed only in flat areas of uniform fertility. Other matters must be considered 
where there are mountains and streams. 

Tree planting to relicve destitution. When Hung Wu Ti ruled the nation, many mul- 
berry trees and date palms had been planted, but later most of them were chopped down. 
When Chien Wén Ti became Emperor, he said: ‘‘In the olden days, when a family 
violated a rule, the whole neighborhood was punished. Destitution is now so widespread 
that I also take blame with the neighborhood and the local officials. I shall see to it that 
replanting starts immediately.” 

Relvef of distress; religious propitiation and direct aid. Nan Liwas an Emperor of Ming 
who appointed good officials and reformed the system of taxes to spare those who could 
not pay. During the thirteenth year of his reign, there was no rain, all through the 
spring. Prayers had been offered, but without result. At his instruction the Commis- 
sion on Rites prepared for an Imperial pilgrimage to a distant temple for extended prayers. 
The Emperor and his retinue walked the whole way. At the temple, the Emperor se- 
cluded himself, ate only coarse food, and prepared for the rites. On the seventeenth day 
of the fourth moon, just before sunrise, the Emperor performed the ceremonial rites. 
When they had been finished, he addressed his officials: 

“The lands are dry after the long drought. This may be because I am not a good ruler, 
but it is also true that there are many officials who are greedy, and the catastrophe is 
partly due to their intrigues. Now the people are suffering, and all receive the punish- 
ment of Heaven. Greedy officials have spread discontent, which has reduced the will to 
work among the farmers. Even in good years little has been harvested. In these 
troubled times therefore, when we look into the granaries for supplies we find but little. 
From this day forward, you must perform your duties faithfully.”’ 

Emperor Hung Wu Ti wanted to know the cause of poverty. In his effort to eliminate 
it, he encouraged the people to coéperate, and to eliminate idleness. But the rich and the 
poor were not yet evenly burdened. The rich evaded the tax collector, and succeeded in 
escaping many charges. This, of course, caused the poor to shoulder a heavy burden. 

On a tour of inspection, Emperor Chien Wén Ti found an impoverished district. The 
people’s clothes were in tatters and their cooking vessels had been turned upside down. 
The Emperor sighed and asked why such conditions should exist and he not be informed. 
He directed that food be brought immediately, and summoned the elders of the district. 
When the local officials promised to let these people have their farms rent-free, the Em- 
peror ordered them to do more—to give each poor person six measures of rice from the 
public granary, and to excuse the district from taxes until the people were able to pay. 
He also directed that all uncultivated land in the district be made available, tax-free, to 
any who would work it. 

Hearing that there was a famine in Shantung, the Emperor, Chien Wén Ti, ordered 
that immediate relief be sent, stating that to save the people from their predicament the 
aid must be just as prompt as though they were drowning, or in a burning house. 

Famine came in Chung Chow. The Emperor opened the treasury and sent much to 
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relieve the people’s suffering. Within the palaces, the royal family, the nobles, and the 
officials poured out their wealth to help. Finally the district was restored to normal. 

The granaries. Farmers who had more than they needed were urged to put the surplus 
into the public granaries, to be returned to them whenever they might need it. 

Supervision of village and farm life. Emperor Hung Wu Ti decreed that in each village 
a drum be used for a signal. During the harvest season, the drum was sounded in the 
early morning to summon all the able-bodied to work. Shirkers, after being admonished, 
were punished. Corrupt officials, who failed to enforce these orders, were beheaded. 

Water conservation, drainage, and flood control. Emperor Hung Wu Ti undertook great 
works on the dikes; he had oxen brought to impoverished districts and established com- 
pulsory schools for the farmers, where the best methods were taught. 

When the capital was at Yen Ching, dikes were built similar to those in Chekiang 
Province, to enclose several thousand li of rich swamp land near the capital. A plan was 
devised for the settlement of these lands. Any man who could send ten thousand men to 
farm would be given a grant equivalent to ten thousand farms; and so with a thousand 
anda hundred. Also these men would be given authority to govern their grants. 

Ten years later, the lands had made great progress; crops were plentiful and much 
surplus produce had been stored. The more efficient among the new officials were given 
permanent seals of authority; their posts were made hereditary, and carried with them 
high rank in the army. In this way a hundred thousand soldiers could quickly be re- 
cruited in an emergency to protect the nearby capital and the coast. 

A campaign could now be undertaken against the pirates of the seas, and it was hoped 
that they could be forced back to farming, as many of them had only given up that calling 
for piracy because of lack of a livelihood in farming. Their forays had caused navigation 
to cease and lands near the coast to be abandoned. An effort was now made to resettle 
those lands, but the work went forward but slowly. It was also hoped that with the 
subjugation of the pirates, interest would again be shown in navigation. It had been a 
great hardship transporting soldiers and supplies by inland routes only, and being de- 
prived of access to outside goods, particularly foods. But the plan was only partially 
successful. 

Chow Yung, an official of the Imperial Court, studied the irrigation and flood problems 
of the Province of Shantung. In the section he studied there were four small rivers and a 
mountain torrent, but the farmers made little use of the abundant water. Nor had they 
taken steps to protect themselves against floods. Some dikes that had been built in the 
olden days were no longer kept in repair. Under Chow Yung, the area was rehabilitated 
by improved dikes and canals; a multitude of contented farmers were established there 
with abundant water and security from flood. 

Chang Han undertook a similar project of water conservation near Fung and Wai. 
He built dikes and canals and great reservoirs for the long dry seasons. Before the im- 
provement, the vicinity had been the haunt of thieves and criminals. These were now 
pardoned and given grants of land, that they might start life anew. But because not 
enough care was taken in the selection of officials to govern the area, the enterprise failed. 

Wide ditches and drains serve other purposes than merely for the irrigation and drain- 
age of farm lands. They help defend against the onrush of marauding horsemen. 

When Wu Shih-chung was agricultural commissioner, water conservation was the most 
urgent problem. He found that many reservoirs had been drained and the land ap- 
propriated by influential men. He gathered the elders of the district and discussed 
matters with them. He learned that in earlier times with active support from the 
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Emperor and with conscientious officials, dams and reservoirs had been built and kept in 
repair, and no one dared molest them. The system had worked well in time of drought. 
But later officials took care of other matters first and of agriculture last; repairs were not 
made, and new reservoirs not built. It was then that these public structures had been 
seized by influential men. Complaints were not heeded, and the officials never came into 
contact with the farmers save at tax collection time. A drought came, and famine, and 
the Ixmperor excused the district from taxes. But the edict went unheeded; the officials 
forced the collection of taxes, just as in prosperous years. 

In general it has been found that the people are slow to build or repair dikes and res- 
ervoirs. Consequently it is necessary for the Government to make plans for enterprises 
of this character, and to carry them through as economically as possible and yet by the 
best methods. 

The encouragement of farmers. When Emperor Chien Wén Ti chanced to meet farmers 
carrying implements to or from the fields, he often gave them silver coins. 

Efforts to keep the people on the farms; class recognition. emperor Hung Wu Ti decreed 
that farmers and their families might wear garments of plain silk, but that merchants 
might only wear cotton. Should there be a merchant from a farmer’s family, all members 
of that family must wear cotton. 

Chien Wén Ti decreed that soldiers or common people who shaved their heads like 
monks to escape the duty of labor, should be given heavy sentences to hard labor. 

Efforts to resettle the farm lands after wars and natural disasters. After a plague of 
locusts, Emperor Chien Wén Ti encouraged the people to return to their farms. He 
supplied implements and ordered that rent and taxes be waived. 

After a revolution, so long as some of the owners had not yet returned to their farms, 
the neighbors were permitted by Emperor Hung Wu Ti to work these lands. When the 
absent owners returned, not only were their lands and houses given back to them, but 
the local official gave them in addition a strip from the public land. In the districts of 
the northeast, including Shantung and Peiping, where much land was still vacant, all the 
land was opened to the farmers and they were excused from taxes. The Emperor also 
gave twenty pieces of silver to each farmer who migrated from crowded Shensi to take up 
a farm in Shantung or Hopeh. 

Conclusion. The farmer’s loss is the nation’s loss; and the farmer’s gain is the nation’s 


gain. 
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WESTERN FOODSTUFFS IN THE ARMY PROVISIONS TRADE 
LEWIS E. ATHERTON 

In the 1820s and 30s the exportation of farm crops was an integral part of the | 
mereantile function in the West. Storekeepers soon discovered that farmers 
lacked ready cash, although they might have sufficient income in the form of 
produce to make them excellent prospective customers. Western crops, 
however, had to be sold in distant markets, and the farmer disliked assuming the 
double function of production and marketing. Because the farmer preferred 
to dispose of his produce locally, the more enterprising merchants adopted the 
practice of bartering store goods for crops. Competitors were driven to the 
same device if they desired a share in the farmer’s trade, with the result that the 
merchant became the marketing agent. 

In many ways the merchant was better prepared for the task than were in- 
dividual farmers. He at least could export in larger quantity and was more 
familiar with the marketing structure beyond the confines ot his own commu- 
nity. None the less, storekeepers found the disposal of farm crops no easy prob- 
lem. Markets were far removed and price quotations of recent date were 
seldom available, a condition which made the conduct of business something 
of a gamble. Slow and hazardous transportation added to the difficulty. 
Many indeed found it hard to dispose of crops in sufficient time to meet whole- 
sale bills which had been contracted in eastern cities.! 

Consequently, storekeepers weleomed any opportunity to dispose of accu- 
mulated produce close at home, if they could be sure of payment in time to care 
for their own debts. One important outlet of this nature was created by the 
presence of national forts in the West. These needed varying quantities of 
foodstuffs for troops on duty, and every year the Government advertised for 
supplies in papers throughout the country. 

An advertisement in the St. Louis Missouri Republican for July 26, 1827 
is representative of these notices. It announced that the office of the Com- 
missary General of Subsistence at Washington would receive proposals for pro- 
visions for the forts specified until the first day of October, at which time con- 
tracts would be let. Jefferson Barracks, a post near St. Louis, would require 
150 barrels of pork; 325 barrels of fresh, fine flour; 20,800 gallons of good-proof 
whiskey, each barrel to have at least 16 good hoops; 1,450 bushels of good sound 
beans; 22,800 pounds of good, hard soap; 10,400 pounds of good, hard tallow 
candles, with cotton wicks; 400 bushels of good, clean salt; and 6,000 gallons 
of good cider vinegar, each barrel to have at least 16 good hoops. The items 
were to be delivered in four installments, and the dates specified were the first 


‘Lewis E. Atherton, The Pioneer Merchant in Mid-America (University of Missouri 
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day of June, September, and December 1828 and March 1829. Cantonment 
Gibson, 150 miles above Fort Smith, Arkansas, would require 300 barrels of 


pork, 625 barrels of flour, 4,000 gallons of whiskey, 275 bushels of beans, 4,400 | 


pounds of soap, 2,000 pounds of candles, 100 bushels of salt, and 1,500 gallons 
of vinegar, the specifications as to quality and containers being the same as for 
the Jefferson Barracks contract. In this instance, the whole shipment was to 
be delivered at one time. Needs of other posts were set forth in similar detail, 
varying from the examples cited only in the quantities ordered. 

Packers were compelled to meet rather rigid standards, with Government 
agents being the sole judges as to whether these conditions were fulfilled. For 
example, in the packing of pork only one hog was allowed to the barrel, and only 
certain cuts of meat. The statement that only one head could be included 
leads one to suspect that past shipments had revealed hogs of unusual anatom- 
ical structure. Specifications for containers were equally thorough. Barrels 
had to be made of “seasoned heart of white oak” and boxes built in sizes con- 
venient for transportation. Shipments were not to be inspected before delivery, 
and the contractor was held accountable for all expenses until the goods were 
safely placed in such storehouses as the quartermasters at the various posts 
should designate. Furthermore, the Government reserved the right to alter 
quantities of any article advertised, even to the extent of eliminating items before 
a contract was signed. After an agreement was made, the Government could 
still change the quantity of each delivery by one-third if 60 days’ notice were 
given. 

Such provisions called for caution in bidding. The reserved right of the 
Government to alter a contract made bidders hesitate to offer low prices on 
some costly article in the hope of balancing this against other provisions whieh 
could be purchased cheaply. An alteration of quantities could destroy all 
profit if bidders were so unfortunate as to have their most lucrative items 
affected. On the other hand, an especially high price on some one article could 
lose them the whole contract. 

As a means of immediately limiting the field to responsible people, the Govern- 
ment required all new bidders to send proof of their reliability along with their 
estimates. Furthermore, those who received contracts had to give security for 
the fulfillment of their obligations. In only one respect, perhaps, did Gover- 
ment regulations appeal to those engaged in the business, and that was in the 
manner of payments. These were made in drafts either on the Department at 
Washington or on some branch in a seaboard city, an arrangement which was 
changed in the thirties, however, to payment in drafts drawn on banks in the 
trader’s own locality. With drafts on eastern banks often at a premium in the 
West, a recipient, if he did not need the money to pay for goods which he had 
bought in the East, could sell his draft to some merchant who was making pay- 
ments there. Drafts on western banks did not have this advantage, but at 
least the trader knew that his claim would be honored in acceptable currency. 

In general, the contract bound the trader in every possible way. He alone 
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took the risks of navigation in moving the goods to their destination, and an 
accident could easily involve him in a heavy penalty for failure to make delivery 
on time. ‘Transportation was slow in the West and the 60 days’ warning of a 
reduction in the items to be furnished was sometimes insufficient. For example, 
a St. Louis trader provisioning a fort 300 miles up the Mississippi might have 
his supplies on the way before he received notice that they would not be needed 
in the amounts originally specified. None the less, such business was eagerly 
sought, and the bidding generally was keen, no matter what the distance of the 
fort from the established routes of travel, for these contracts offered an extensive 
market to traders. Every year the Government purchased large orders for the 
garrisons at Snelling, Crawford, Winnebago, Leavenworth, Gibson, and other 
western posts. 

Not all bids were submitted directly to the Department in Washington. 
Some classes of contracts were made at towns located near the forts. Such 
an agreement was reported to the Quartermaster General in Washington by the 
acting quartermaster at Fort Leavenworth in 1834. Notices that bids for a 
supply of corn would be received at Liberty, Missouri, on a specified day in 
August had been published in local papers during the summer. On the desig- 
nated day the quartermaster at the fort visited the town to consider the esti- 
mates which had been submitted. All proved to be exceedingly high, the price 
of corn in the open market indicating collusion among the traders. The quar- 
termaster rejected all existing offers and entered into an agreement with another 
trader, sending a record of the whole affair to Washington for final decision. 
Finding that the quartermaster would not accept the proffered bids, the traders 
individually had offered to supply the corn at much reduced rates, but the 
officer stood by the contract which he had made.? An opinion handed down 
from the Attorney General’s office indicated that the officer had been operating 
well within his rights, War Department regulations giving men in the field the 
right to reject bids when there was evidence of an attempt to defraud the 
Government. Small purchases of the type just described frequently went to 
people residing near the forts, contractors living at a distance not finding them 
worth the trouble involved. 

On the larger subsistence contracts there was a wide geographical distribution. 
Until the late 1820s, traders living at a distance from the Mississippi Valley 
posts frequently obtained the contracts for that region. For example, in 1824, 
James Pemberton of Wheeling, Virginia, was the successful bidder for Council 
Bluffs, and John Ramsey of Pittsburgh supplied Fort Crawford. In 1825, 
most of the western posts were provisioned by contractors giving eastern 
addresses. Men at Wheeling supplied Crawford and St. Peter’s on the Upper 
Mississippi. Traders with addresses like Washington, D. C., and Fredonia, 


*Letter from Lt. J. Freeman, acting assistant quartermaster at Fort Leavenworth to 
Gen. Thomas Jesup at Washington, D. C., Aug. 20, 1834, in the Post Records of Leaven- 
worth, War Department, Quartermaster General’s Division, Old Records Division, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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New York, provisioned Green Bay and Detroit and other posts along the Grea; 
Lakes. Cantonment Gibson in the Territory of Arkansas went to Hugh Glenp 


of New Port, Kentucky, one of the few western men to share in the trade that | 


year. Even posts like Jefferson Barracks, near St. Louis, fell to contractor 
living as far away as Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Indeed Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Virginia men seem to have held a majority 


of the contracts in the Mississippi Valley posts as late as 1829. Missouri and | 


Illinois merchants and traders engaged less frequently in such operations, al- 
though both States had plenty of men whose business pattern was well suited 
for participation. Inhabitants of what are now the States of Arkansas, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan apparently devoted little attention to the trade. 
KXentucky was something of an excepticn in the West, a number of contracts 
going to her citizens.? Although it is probable that eastern men bought part of 


their supplies in the West if they had contracts for forts in that region, the fact 


remains that traders to the eastward handled much of the business. 

The army provisions trade shifted, however, in favor of the West around 
1830. From then on local traders increased their share in the larger contracts 
year by year. Once familiar with the Government business, western men dis- 
covered that they had the advantage. Being closer than eastern traders to the 
points of delivery, they could underbid foodstuffs shipped from the eastward, 
an advantage which was intensified by high freight rates. Furthermore, east- 
erners could not rival the contacts of their western competitors when it came 
to the matter of purchasing directly in western markets. 

Western merchants found the trade especially helpful. Inasmuch as they 
were marketing farm crops anyway, contracts for provisioning forts supple- 
mented their other activities nicely. One familiar with western business records 
will recognize many storekeepers among the names of Government contractors. 
Even where merchants did not directly hold a contract, they were frequently 
involved to some degree. Joel Turnham of Lafayette County, Missouri, had 
large subsistence orders for Fort Leavenworth in 1831, 1832, and 1833, the Aull 
mercantile firm at Lexington, Missouri, serving as bondsman and profiting by 
taking Turnham’s drafts to meet its bills in eastern cities. Hezekiah Simmons 
of St. Louis held contracts for $17,000-worth of provisions at Crawford and 
Snelling in 1829, John O’Fallon and Scott and Rule at St. Louis serving a 
bondsmen.® Some of the pork, flour, whiskey, beans, soap, candles, salt, and 
vinegar which Simmons shipped north in that year probably came from the two 
St. Louis houses signing his bond, and both stood an excellent chance to gain by 
transactions in exchange. 


3 Copies of Contracts, Subsistence Department, Fiscal Year 1825-26 to 1828-29, in the 
War Department, Old Records Division, Washington, D. C. 

4 Copies of Contracts, Subsistence Department, 1829-33, in the War Department, Old 
Records Division, Washington, D. C. See also Lewis E. Atherton, ‘James and Robert 
Aull—A Frontier Missouri Mercantile Firm,’”’ Missouri Historical Review, 30:3-27 (October 
1935). 

5 Copies of Contracts, Subsistence Department, 1829-33. 
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There are numerous examples in the War Department records of the shifting 
of contracts to western men. In 1829, Jefferson Barracks was provisioned by 
an Ohioan, but Fort Armstrong went to a man in Exeter, Illinois, and Crawford 
and Snelling to a St. Louis bidder. In 1831-32, a Pennsylvania contractor 
supplied Cantonment Gibson in Arkansas, firms in Ohio and New York swept 
the contracts around the Great Lakes and on the Upper Mississippi, with 
Missouri merchants obtaining the bids for Leavenworth and Jefferson Bar- 
racks.6 In 1834, Fort Smith went to a Washington contractor, Fort Gibson to 
an Ohioan, Jefferson Barracks, Fort Armstrong, and Fort Crawford to St. 
Louis merchants, and the Lake forts and Dearborn in Illinois to Detroit men.? 
As compared with the twenties, these contracts showed a marked increase in the 
suecess of western traders. 

Some merchants engaged in the business of supplying forts only occasionally, 
bad luck on one contract causing some te withdraw from the competition, and 
others bidding only in the years when local conditions indicated an opportunity 
for unusual profits. Others engaged in the trade with great regularity. Rep- 
resentative of the latter practice were Hill and M’Gunnegle, who, in addition to 
their interest in insurance companies, steamboats, and the commission and for- 
warding business, regularly submitted bids on army needs in their locality. 
In 1829, they transported a detachment of troops to Fort Leavenworth, receiv- 
ing $115 a day for the service. The following year, they had a contract to carry 
merchandise to Fort Armstrong. [From this beginning, they branched out to 
add the provisions trade at Jefferson Barracks in 1831, sharing this with a 
Pittsburgh firm in 1832, but monopolizing the business each year from then 
through 1837. As the barracks were only some 30 miles from their St. Louis 
warehouses, they had a decided advantage in the bidding for supplies. 

Oliver Newberry, a merchant at Detroit in Michigan Territory, likewise en- 
gaged extensively in the practice of supplying forts. In 1831, he obtained an 
$8,000 contract for Fort Howard in Michigan Territory, and then added Forts 
Mackinae and Brady in 1832. In 1835, he was the successful bidder at Forts 
Brady and Dearborn, competitors in Ohio and New York being successful in 
winning contracts away from him in some of the intervening years. His rela- 
tions with the Government were friendly and profitable, the only trouble being 
his seeming inability to fill out papers properly. Government remittances 
occasionally were held up through his failure to sign the certificates for inspee- 
tion of goods. Thus, a mistake on his part of $21.11 in faver of the Govern- 
ment was rectified by the War Department in a letter to him on July 18, 1834. 
In the spring of the same year, an officer notified the War Department that 
Newberry had delivered spoiled flour at Fort Winnebago, and the matter was 
called to his attention. Newberry replied that he had not held the contract 
for Winnebago, and furthermore, if the flour came from the stock which he 
had supplied at Fort Howard, the records would show this to have been in 


"Copies of Contracts, Subsistence Department, 1833-35. 
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excellent condition on delivery. The flour could easily have spoiled from age, 
or been damaged on the voyage between the two places, especially if left exposed 
to rain and sun in open boats. Newberry expressed his surprise at the officer's 
charge and announced his intention to seek an explanation when he saw that 
individual.* His fiery defense in no way affected his relations with the War 
Department, and he continued to receive contracts with as much regularity in 
the future as he had before the incident occurred. Like Hill and M’Gunnegle, 
he found the trade sufficiently profitable to follow for a number of years, his 
contracts covering a greater number of forts than those of the St. Louis firm. 

The effects of the trade on western life can best be judged through the per- 
spective of local merchants who participated. J. M.D. Burrows of Davenport 
in Iowa Territory found his one venture very profitable, while James and 
Robert Aull of Lexington, Missouri, lost heavily in the one instance in which 
they entered the trade directly. Consequently the records of these two con- 
tracts well express the range of local mercantile reaction to the Government 
business. 

Burrows’ contract was made in 1841. At this time and for some years to 
come, his community was hard pressed financially. The land had just been 
brought into the market by the Government, and much of the available cash 
found its way into the land office. As a result, farmers bought as little as possi- 
ble from the local merchants, and then generally on a year’s credit. In 1841, 
Burrows figured that wheat and pork production in his community would be 
double the output of past years, and felt that he must find a way to handle them 
if he expected to have any trade at his store. Advertisements in the St. Louis 
Daily Missouri Republican for supplies at Fort Snelling and Fort Crawford 
seemed to be the answer. Burrows decided, therefore, to submit bids for both 
places, feeling that success in the venture would help his own business and also 
circulate some money in the community. The latter consideration appealed to 
two local men, who accordingly agreed to go bond for him. When the bid was 
submitted, Burrows asked the Government to notify him at Cincinnati if he 
were successful. It was necessary for him to visit that city to purchase mer- 
chandise for the next year, and he hoped also to obtain items for the contracts 
which could not be procured locally. 

While in Cincinnati, Burrows learned that he had received the Fort Snelling 
contract and began to make plans for fulfilling the agreement. On his return 
he was surprised to learn that John Atchison had been in Davenport for three 
days, anxiously awaiting his return. Atchison had received the contract for 
Fort Crawford and wanted to buy the Snelling agreement from Burrows, 
more for the transportation than anything else. He was the owner of the 
Amaranth, a steamboat which was operating on the Upper Mississippi, and thus 


8 Letter of Oliver Newberry in Detroit, Mich. Territory, to the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral at Washington, Mar. 15, 1834, in the Letters Received by the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s Department, War Department, Old Records Division, Washington, D.C. The story 
of his contracts and those of Hill and M’Gunnegle are drawn from the Copies of Contracts 
for the years mentioned. 
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saw a chance to profit from the additional business. Burrows was not especially 
anxious to sell to him, but finally agreed to surrender the contract for a $2,500 
bonus, and the right to furnish the pork, flour, and beans at the stipulated price, 
less transportation. The Government, having been notified of the arrangement, 
explained that the agreement was with Burrows and that he would be held ac- 
countable for its fulfillment. 

Burrows immediately started to purchase the needed foodstuffs, and had his 
supplies in readiness for delivery when he was notified that the pork quota would 
be increased by one-third. As the season was almost over, considerable travel- 
ing in the surrounding territory was necessary to obtain the extra quantity 
needed. Burrows managed to find it, however, only to have the amount re- 
duced to the original figure again before delivery was made. As the contract 
date approached, Atchison loaded the provisions on board his boat and prepared 
to leave for the fort. Burrows had been warned that Atchison was in financial 
difficulties, and as a result required him to pay for the goods before leaving. 
In that way he was fully protected in the unusual step which he had taken of 
selling his contract to another man. 

The venture proved successful in every way. Burrows had been in business 
only a short time, and the money from this deal enabled him to expand his store. 
All the items returned a profit, especially the pork which brought a third more 
than it would have cleared in the open market. A heavy decline in the price of 
provisions had set in before delivery was made, and the farmers from whom 
he had bought his foodstuffs were very favorably disposed toward him because 
of the excellent market which he had provided.® 

Not all contracts terminated so happily for the traders engaged in the enter- 
prise. As pointed out earlier, the Aulls at Lexington, Missouri, found it profit- 
able to act as surety for men supplying forts in their vicinity. Although they 
had cooperated in this way with Joel Turnham on the Fort Leavenworth business 
for several years, they felt that he was a poor manager, and in 1834 entered their 
own bid to supply $7,000-worth of provisions at the fort. Turnham won the 
contract and obtained other men as bondsmen, thus eliminating the Aulls from 
the share which they had held in preceding years. Considerable rivalry had now 
developed between the men, and for 1835 the Aulls entered a bid sufficiently 
low to give them possession of the contract. The brothers figured that a number 
of things would be in their favor. James was constructing a flour mill 8 miles 
from Independence, Missouri, on the Little Blue River, and by grinding his own 
flour he hoped to profit heavily on that item. Salt could be obtained in Saline 
County, at no great distance from Lexington, and the pork and beans locally. 
These items would cost little in the way of transportation, and the brothers 
counted on them to reduce the expense of filling the contract. 

Fast work had been required at the last minute to obtain the business. The 


*J. M. D. Burrows, Fifty Years in Iowa: Being the Personal Reminiscences of J. M. D. 
Burrows, Concerning the Men and Events, Social Life, Industrial Interests, Physical De- 
velopment, and Commercial Progress of Davenport and Scott County during the Period from 
1888 to 1888, p. 42-48 (Davenport, Glass & Co., 1888). 
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bid had been advertised in a St. Louis paper on July 11, but the Aulls did not see 
a copy of the notice until September. The time was then too short to ask for 
permission to use the names of the St. Louis merehants whom they intended to 
give as surety. Consequently, the bid was submitted and these men offered 
as bondsmen without their knowledge. As they were business friends of the 
Aulls, they readily acquiesced in the arrangement when notified of the cireum- 
stances involved. The late start in getting the bid off to Washington was 
typical of the whole transaction. The equipment for the Independence inill 
failed to arrive in time for the firm to grind its own supply of flour. Under 
these circumstances it was necessary to purchase in Boonville, Missouri, 70 
miles down the Missouri River. The brothers paid $4 a barrel, which left little 
room for profit on the contract price of $4.50 at the fort,—freight, insurance, 
and labor costs eating heavily into the narrow margin on which they were oper- 
ating. The Government inspector at the fort reduced this still more by docking 
them $35.44 at the time of delivery, the flour grading fine and not superfine as 
the contract specified.’ The soap was purchased from Irwin and Whiteman in 
Cincinnati, and the bill for transportation added greatly to the costs. It, too, 
failed to satisfy the inspector, the softness of the article causing him to reduce 
the estimated weight one-twelfth before the delivery would be accepted. 

To add to the embarrassment of the firm, the Missouri bean crop failed, and 
it was discovered that the nearest source of supply was Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Under these circumstances the War Department pursued a liberal 
policy. On December 20, 1834, Aull was offered the option ef furnishing 82 
bushels of beans and 520 pounds of rice, if the price of the latter was reasonable. 
This would reduce the delivery of beans to one-third of the contract figure. 
Aull made the mistake of setting too high a price on the rice, however, and was 
asked to fill his quota of beans." 

Contractors throughout the Mississippi Valley were affected by the same 
trouble in 1835. Hill and M’Gunnegle asked to be released from the penalty 
for nondelivery of beans at Jefferson Barracks, but were informed that the War 
Department did not have the power to excuse them. Several harder cases of a 
similar nature had come up already and all had been held to the penalty. The 
letter written to them also offered the gratuitous advice that some had applied 
to Congress for relief, but without success.“ This firm had counted too much 


1 Letter of the Commissary General of Subsistence, Washington, D. C., to James 
Aull at Lexington, Mo., Jan. 25, 1836, in the Correspondence of the Commissary General of 
Subsistence, Letter Book 11, War Department, Old Records Division, Washington, D. UC. 
The account of the Aull contract, except for the information from the War Department 
records, is substantially the same as that given in Lewis E. Atherton, ‘James and Robert 
Aull—A Frontier Missouri Mercantile Firm,’’ Missouri Historical Review, 30:3-27 (October 
1935). 

11 Letter of the Commissary General of Subsistence, Washington, D. C., to James Aull 
at Lexington, Mo., Dec. 20, 1834, in Letter Book 10; and a second letter, dated Feb. |, 
1835, in Letter Book 11. 

12 Letter from the office of the Commissary General of Subsistence, Washington, D. C., 
to Hill and M’Gunnegle at St. Louis, May 20, 1835, in Letter Book 11. 
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on Government leniency, and its willingness to attempt to escape a bad bargain 
illustrates the reason why it was necessary for the War Department to insist on 
penalties when contracts were not filled. All contractors had been offered the 
option of furnishing rice for part of the beans, but some preferred to run the 
risk of penalties in the hope of escaping completely.“ The Aulls at least played 
fair, ordering beans from Philadelphia and taking the loss on these occasioned by 
heavy freight rates. 

Before the Aulls could deliver their goods the Government exercised its option 
of reducing the contract one-third, the prospective absence of troops from 
Leavenworth causing the change to be made. The Aulls already had most of 
the provisions at the fort, waiting the day of delivery. The Government was 
well within its own rights in making the reduction, but the change caused an 
additional loss on the contract. Eighty bushels of the beans originally pur- 
chased in Philadelphia were shipped back down the Missouri River and sold in 
St. Louis. The slow means of transportation prevailing in the West had caused 
the firm to play safe by moving its foodstuffs well ahead of time. Late delivery 
would have meant a penalty, but in overstressing the safety factor the loss was 
probably just as great. 

In 1836, the contract was let to Turnham again, his charges ranging around 
2 percent higher than those paid to the Aulls in the preceding year." The 
Lexington firm undoubtedly had offered prices based on too narrow a margin for 
successful operation. A number of their difficulties were not of their own 
making, however, and arose to plague other traders also. Their experiences 
marked the limit of difficulties which Government bidders faced, in the same 
way that the Burrows venture typified the most successful deals. Most con- 
tracts of course fell somewhere in between. The continued growth of interest 
in Government contracts displayed by merchants and the great competition to 
obtain them show, however, that they were considered excellent business ven- 
tures by the Western mercantile class. 


Department of History 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


“The War Department pursued a lenient policy whenever possible. Thus, in 1831, 
frost injured the corn crop in the region around Fort Leavenworth, and a reduction in the 
number of animals at the post occurred at the same time. The quartermaster there was 
willing to tear up the contracts he held for corn and to make new ones. Yet whenever 
injury would accrue to the Government for nonperformance of contracts, the traders were 
held to their agreements. 

4 Copies of Contracts, Subsistence Department, 1836-42. 


THE McNARY-HAUGEN BILLS, 1924-1928 


An AtremMpT TO MAKE THE TARIFF EFFECTIVE FOR FARM Propucts 
DARWIN N. KELLEY 

Substantial equality of opportunity for agriculture has long been basic jy 
the thought of the American farmer. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, John Taylor of Caroline County, Virginia, voiced a trenchant demand 
for the abolition of special privilege. Since the Civil War, this objective has 
been an important factor in the farm movements. Moreover, although origi- 
nally demanded while the United States was primarily agricultural, it has contin. 
ued to be a dominant note in American political life. Many observers, anxiously 
peering into the political future of the Nation, discern the agrarians as dedicated 
to substantial equality and believe that the farmer holds the balance of power 
in the conflict between industry and labor for control of the Government. 

In accordance with the theory which distinguishes them, the agrarians fought 
for the McNary-Haugen bills as a means of solving the problems of a dislocated 
economy. Before these bills emerged, the American farmers were confronted 
with a serious problem, and before the movement could make substantial prog- 
ress, it was necessary to have leaders. In fact, the bills did not receive serious 
consideration until the different agricultural regions found a basis for united 
action. This development took place over a period of several years and is diff- 
cult to understand without close examination. 

In striking contrast with the relative prosperity which agriculture enjoyed 
during the first two decades of the twentieth century was the collapse following 
the World War. Almost immediately, there was a demand for relief, and while 
trying to decide on the form that it should take, the farm leaders, of necessity, 
surveyed the agricultural situation and noted the comparative position of bus- 
ness. They could see that business men were able to protect their interests 
within the Nation because of like-mindedness, organization, capital, and united 
purpose. They also observed that business, by its influence in the Federal 
Government, used the tariff to secure an effective advantage in the economic 
system. In the following years, the farm leaders became more and more cot- 
vinced that this was one of the primary reasons for business prosperity and farm 
depression. Consequently, the farmers wished to equalize the advantage of the 
tariff by making it immediately effective on agricultural staples and ultimately 
on all farm products. 

To accomplish this end, it was necessary to secure the enactment of requisite 
legislation, and accordingly the McNary-Haugen bills were introduced into 
Congress. Appearing first in 1924, all of this series of bills, except the last which 
was introduced on December 5, 1928, contained the principle of the equaliza- 
tion fee which farm leaders believed would make the tariff effective on agricul 
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tural products. Because of the severity of the rural depression, these bills 
were the center of a farm movement during these years. 

In the 1920’s, nothing loomed so large in rural America as its economic dis- 
location. Only economic pressure of the direst sort could have brought the 
highly individualistic elements of the various sections together in support of the 
MeNary-Haugen bills. The Secretary of Agriculture reported a shrinkage in 
the total value of all crops from 16 billion dollars in 1919 to 13 billion in 1920. 
Taxes absorbed one-third of the farmer’s income in 1921.! Agriculture was 
still seriously depressed in 1924 when the first McNary-Haugen bill was intro- 
duced, and, except for a temporary improvement in 1925 due to poor harvests 
abroad and good crops in the United States, this situation continued until the 
final defeat of the equalization fee in 1928.° 

The agricultural depression was destined to be a long and ruthless economic 
siege, taxing to the limit the resources of individual farmers as well as the whole 
economic structure of agriculture. However, the severity of the situation was 
never obvious to the public because the full weight was felt in different regions 
at different times, and by different classes of farmers at different times. The 
number who supported the movement for the McNary-Haugen bills grew as the 
agricultural depression spread. Yet, even at the lowest point of agrarian dis- 
tress—a point reached after the period covered by this study—a considerable 
number of farmers who were not seriously affected often denied that there was 
a serious farm depression and expressed this view whenever invited to do so by 
the opponents of the bill which needed “farm” opinion to bolster its ends. The 
chief explanation of the fortunate position of this small group of farmers was a 
strong initial financial base which relieved fixed overhead, such as interest and 
debt payment, and made it possible to profit from machinery and science. 

This economic disaster felt by many farmers during a period of general business 
prosperity gave rise to much diagnosis. Books were written, pamphlets dis- 
tributed, innumerable magazine articles published, investigations made, and 
speeches given—with the result that conflicting ideas were exceedingly numerous. 
To avoid the confusion created by biased writings, agricultural census data may 
be used to measure the extent of the rural decline. 

The rapid increase in the number of farms, long a characteristic of American 
agriculture, ceased shortly after the World War, with a decrease of 76,000 farms 
from 1920 to 1925 and another 82,000 by 1930.3 The number of farm owners 
dropped from 3,925,000 in 1920 to 3,868,000 in 1925 and decreased further to 
3,568,000 in 1930. The number of tenants increased from some 2,454,000 in 
1920 to over 2,462,000 in 1925 and showed a further rise to over 2,664,000 in 
1930. The number of share croppers increased from over 561,000 in 1920 to 
over 776,000 in 1930. Farm evaluations show even more clearly the havoc of 
the depression. The value of farms, including land and buildings, was over 66 

‘U. S. Department of Agriculture, Yearbook, 1920, p. 17; 1922, p. 7. 


*John D. Black, Agricultural Reform in the United States, 3 (New York, 1929). 
*U.S. Bureau of the Census, United States Census of Agriculture, 1935, 1:xvi. 
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billion dollars in 1920; by 1925, it had declined to less than 493 billion, while jy 
1930, it was less than 48 billion.‘ 
Individual effort at adjustment was the natural course for nearly all farmers 


and not until the inadequacy of this effort became apparent was progress made 


toward uniting them. Some were able to better their condition, but the greg 
majority were largely dependent on staple crops and the consequence of ruinoy 
prices could not be avoided. Innumerable makeshifts were attempted through. 
out the country. The efforts to utilize more agricultural products in industry 
were not without results, but the national problem of a depressed agricultuy 
remained. One factor complicating the situation was that the farmers in genera! 
were operating on the theory that they must raise larger crops in order to in- 
crease their income, even though the prices were lower. 

The course of the farm depression ean be easily traced. It began in 1918 in 
the northwest spring-wheat region. By 1921, the range country was suffering 
severely. During 1920 22, the older regions of the South entered a long and 
severe depression, which was aggravated by the ravages of the boll weevil as 
well as low prices. By 1923, the corn belt was suffering, with land values drop- 
ping and hog and beef prices slipping to pre-war levels. The Southwest and th 
East were among the last to be affected. Progressing steadily, the depression 
spread through one agricultural region after another until all of them wen 
involved. 

As the confiicts between agriculture and industrial capitalism have long been 
the heart of the American party battle,® a political struggle was to be expected 
from the agricultural situation. The farmers had potential strength, and soon 
after the beginning of the decline in the Northwest, their leaders were aroused t 
action. The spokesmen for agriculture in Congress organized what proved to 
be a very effective political organization, commonly called the agricultural 
bloe,® which was designed to take the place of a third-party movement.’ What- 
ever farm relief was attempted in these years was due to the pressure of this 
group. 

The foremost consideration which made the farm bloc a challenge to the in- 
dustrialists was the belief of the farmers that they were in harmony with the 
fundamental principles of their country. They believed that George Washing- 
ton was on their side, and they saw Abraham Lincoln as the great representative 
of the agrarian west; moreover they were accurate in claiming the heritage of 
both the Jeffersonianism of the southern planter tradition and the agrarian con- 
cepts of the Republican Party as enunciated during its early years. Second only 


4 John D. Black, ‘““The Progress of Farm Relief,’’ American Economic Review, 18:25 
(June 1928). According to Black, it is ‘‘preposterous’’ to say that agriculture lost 2 
billion dollars in wealth during 1920-28, but a tremendous loss is easily demonstrated. 

5 Charles A. Beard, The American Party Battle, 141 (New York, 1928). 

6 Arthur Capper, The Agricultural Bloc, 3 (New York, 1922). 

7 Henry A. Wallace, New Frontiers, 147 (New York, 1934). 
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to this was the lesson the farmers had learned from their opponents—the impor- 
tance of the use of Government power to serve particular ends. They reasoned 
that agriculture had as much right to governmental privileges as the corpora- 
tions, that the Government had aided big business for years on end, and that 
it was time to help ‘‘the people.”” The success of the bloc is indicated by the 
fact that the measures which it had sponsored were used by the campaign com- 
mittee of the Republican Party as indices of its progressive attainments. 

The same economic pressure that created the agricultural bloc resulted in a 
meeting in 1922 which revealed the conditions giving rise to the idea of an equal- 
ization fee. The National Agricultural Conference of 1922 and the Joint Com- 
mission of Agricultural Inquiry were working at approximately the same time,° 
considering the same problems and agreeing on all important conclusions. 
Henry C. Wallace, the Secretary of Agriculture, hoped that the Conference would 
provide a specific program for farm relief, and although disappointing in this 
respect, it does mark the turn of the farmers from rugged individualism to organ- 
ized effort. President Warren G. Harding addressed the Conference and gave 
a realistic analysis of the problem. 


It is rather shocking to be told, and to have the statement strongly supported, that 
9,000,000 bales of cotton, raised on American plantations in a given year, will actually 
be worth more to the producers than 13,000,000 bales would have been. Equally shock- 
ing is the statement that 700,000,000 bushels of wheat, raised by American farmers, would 
bring them more money than a billion bushels. Yet, these are not exaggerated state- 
ments. In a world where there are tens of millions who need food and clothing which 
they cannot get, such a condition is sure to indict the social system which makes it pos- 
sible.2° 


Farther than this analysis, the President could not go. To be sure, approval 
was given to credit and some of the other more favored suggestions for farm re- 
lief, but these were meager gestures. Nevertheless, the farmers achieved two 
things at this Conference. They steered clear of the old-time correctives of 
bimetallism, trust busting, and railroad baiting, and they secured the inclusion 
of a recommendation in the report that Congress and the President take steps 
to re-establish a fair exchange value for all farm products in comparison with other 
commodities. 

In 1922, the year of the National Agricultural Conference, the equalization- 
fee plan, which was to be the basis of the MeNary-Haugen bills, appeared in 
pamphlet form for the first time but without an author’s name. <A second 
edition in the same year bore the names of George N. Peek and Hugh 8. Johnson 
as authors and was addressed to J. R. Howard, president of the American Farm 


‘John M. Gillette, “Labor, Farmers and the Farm Bloc,’ Survey, 49:395 (Dee. 15, 
1922), 

* National Agricultural Conference, Washington, D. C., 1922, Report of the National 
Agricultural Conference, January 23-27, 1922, p. 4 (Washington, 1922). 

 Ibid., 11. 

" Ibid., 138. 
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Bureau Federation.” The essential part of the plan remained the same 
namely, to sell agricultural surpluses abroad at the world price but in the do. 
mestic market at a “fair’’ exchange level.“ <A fair exchange value was defined 
as one which bears the same ratio to the current general price index as that of 
ten-year, pre-war, average crop to the average general price index for the samy 
period. According to the authors, the essence of the plan was to amend the pn- 
tective principle so that it would do for agriculture what it had done for industry 
This was to be accomplished by enabling agriculture to regulate its supply to 
the demand on the domestic market as industry had done. This proposal em. 
bodied an economic theory that challenged the prevailing system. It was 
reasoned that the method followed for centuries in most countries—that of ex- 
ploiting and draining the wealth of agriculture to bolster industrial prosperity— 
had brought a host of evils and perils to the Nation. It was emphasized that 
without protection for agriculture there should be none for industry; the Nation 
should cease the “absurd attempt” to operate the protective principle to th 
detriment of agriculture for the benefit of industry. 

Peek presented his plan at the Agricultural Conference of 1922, but little cam 
of this action except approval of the idea of a ‘‘fair exchange value.”’ In 1924, 
however, the equalization-fee plan was introduced to Congress by means of thi 
first MeNary-Haugen bill. By this time, most of the issues had been clearly 
drawn, but there was still much public confusion because of the complexity and 
violence of feeling which accompanied their publicity. Although there wer 
many issues involved, the main one was political. It was the old question of 
the balance of power in Congress. More fundamental than MeNary-Haugen- 


ism itself was agriculture’s stand against the domination of its affairs, as well 
as those of the country in general, by the commercial and industrial interests. 
The farmers wanted two things: A national policy to equalize agriculture with 
industry by making the tariff effective for both; and control of the agricultural 
policy which was held by the industrialists. 

The MeNary-Haugen bill of 1924 proposed an agricultural export corporation, 
controlled by the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Chairman of the United States Tariff Commis 
sion, and three directors appointed by the President with the consent of th 
Senate. This corporation was to terminate within ten years, and it was to 
have a capitalization of 200 million dollars. In times of emergency, it would 
buy certain enumerated crops—wheat, flour, corn, raw cotton, wool, cattle, 
sheep, swine, or any product of cattle, sheep, and swine,—and establish a ratio 
price for them which “shall bear the same relation to the current all-commodities 
price as the pre-war prices bear to the pre-war all-commodity price.’’™ 


12 George N. Peek and Hugh S. Johnson, Equality for Agriculture, 31 (ed. 2, Moline, Ill., 
1922). 

13 Black, Agricultural Reform, 232. 

4 John D. Black, ‘“The McNary-Haugen Movement,’’ American Economic Reviev, 
18:405 (September 1928). 

15 68 Congress, 1 Session, House Committee on Agriculture, McNary-Haugen Expor' 
Bill; Hearings ... on H. R. 5563, Jan. 21, 1924, serial E, part 1, p. 1. 
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The chief trends in the McNary-Haugen bills, from the first in 1924 to the 
final one in 1928, were as follows: The first bills were emergency measures 
whereas the later ones suggested a permanent policy; the equalization fee re- 
mained the basic feature, although cooperative marketing was added in 1926; 
all important agricultural products were finally brought into the plan; the col- 
lection of the fee was shifted closer to the export market; there was a working 
away from the charge of price fixing; reference to tariff effectiveness was re- 
placed with emphasis on orderly marketing; and, in the later bills, more recogni- 
tion was given to the probable necessity of controlled production. 

In 1924, the debates largely centered around minor issues," and a combination 
of factors predestined the defeat of the bill. An initial handicap was the con- 
fusion resulting from the complexity of the equalization-fee plan. Then, too, 
the farmers had only begun effective organization. Perhaps the most decisive 
factor was the prevalent theory that the farmers should work out their own 
problems without governmental interference with the operation of economic 
laws as applied to agriculture. At that time, little, if any, attention was given 
to the factor which should have caused a demand for revision: the ill-founded 
belief in an inexhaustible foreign market which would complacently counte- 
nance the dumping of low-priced goods.!”7 One important effect, however, was 
accomplished; before 1924, the equalization-fee idea was known only to a few, 
but after the debate in the House of Representatives the attention of all inter- 
ested in agricultural legislation was centered on it. 

In 1926, the advocates of the equalization fee organized under the direction of 
George N. Peek who was chairman of the executive committee of twenty-two 
which had been set up by a conference held at Des Moines, Iowa. The day 
before this conference met, the House of Representatives passed the Haugen 
cooperative bill. Congress and the President were watching the conference, and 
this action by the House was probably timed. President Coolidge sent a mes- 
sage to the gathering at Des Moines, voicing the hope that progress in marketing 
conditions for agriculture would be made.'* The implication of his message 
was that the conference should steer away from the equalization fee, but the 
result was a uniting of the men who were working for the McNary-Haugen bill. 
They clarified their position and plan of action, and they were ready to present 
their case when the proper time came. 

Although the McNary-Haugen bill of 1926 was defeated, important changes 
were made which added much to its political appeal in Congress.!® The cooper- 
ative sentiment was united with the measure when Congressman Dickinson 
introduced a bill similar to the McNary-Haugen bills, except that provision was 
made for the actual handling of the surpluses by cooperatives whenever possi- 


“Henry C. Wallace, Our Debt and Duty to the Farmer, 203 (New York, 1925). This is 
the best presentation of the case of the farmers. 

"Wallace, New Frontiers, 148. 

'’ Des Moines Register, Jan. 28, 1926. 

69 Congress, 1 Session, Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, Agriculture 
Relief; Hearings ... on Bills Relative to Agriculture Relief, Mar. 29-Apr. 3, 1926. 
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ble.2° This appealed especially to the cotton cooperatives as they handled only 
about 10 percent of the crop, and to benefit by the proposal it was necessary fo 


them to have a setup in which all cotton growers were forced to participate. 
The outcome was a conference at Memphis in March 1926 at which the cotton 
cooperatives and the equalization-fee forces agreed to unite and support the 
MeNary-Haugen idea with cooperative marketing added. When the bil 
finally took shape, there were further concessions to those opposing the equaliza- 
tion fee: corn and cotton were exempted from inclusion until three years after 
the passage of the act, and would not be included even then unless authorized 
by Congress.*! Not enough support was marshalled, however, to pass the bill, 

The MeNary-Haugen bill was again introduced in 1927. As one supporter 
pointed out, the real value of the proposal was that it channelized production 
and gave bargaining power.” This was necessary in order to raise agricultur 
to the artificial level of other industries. As the bill proposed to make the tariff 
effective for agriculture, Senator McNary stated that, while favoring a high 
tariff, he recognized that lowering it would also equalize the situation and permit 
the farmer to buy his supplies on the same basis that he sold on, namely, th 
world market.” He also suggested that prices could be equalized by limiting 
agricultural production—a procedure then believed to be visionary and im- 
possible. 

Summarizing the appeal of the farm spokesmen for the McNary-Haugen 
bill, Congressman Fred 8. Purnell informed the House that: 


Men came from every nook and corner of the United States before our committee; and 
without deviating one whit in their several stories—and they had not talked them over 
in advance —they all agreed upon and detailed certain conditions which exist in our coun- 
try. They were agreed and it is not now disputed that agriculture is not on an equality 
with industry and labor; that agriculture is not now on a paying basis. It was agreed that 
the time had finally come when we must seek a legislative remedy. Not 2 per cent o/ 
them who came before the committee detailing conditions in agriculture had the temerity 
to walk in and lay down any concrete remedy by which they thought it might be solved 
That duty they were all willing to leave with the Committee on Agriculture. The repre- 
sentatives of more than 4,000,000 farmers, however, did agree finally upon the propos: 
that is now before you.*4 


Those opposing the bill were equally emphatic. Although forced to recogniz 
the existence and seriousness of the agricultural depression, they had nothing to 
offer that was not already outworn. By a sectional vote of 214 to 178 in thi 
House and 47 to 39 in the Senate, the bill was passed. 

While the political effects of a veto were the subject of anxious conversatiol 


in congressional cloakrooms and the farm-bloe members declared that such 


20 Black, Agricultural Reform, 234. 

21 Tbid., 235. 

22 Congressional Record, 68(2):1728 (Jan. 15, 1927). 
23 Tbid., 68(3) :2933 (Feb. 4, 1927). 

*4 Tbid., 68(4) :3865 (Feb. 15, 1927). 
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action would destroy the President’s chance of re-election in 1928, the decision 
was made to refuse approval.” President Coolidge’s defense of his action may 
be summarized as follows: the bill was price fixing; it would increase production 
and decrease consumption; its objective would be wrecked by administrative 
difficulties; it would create a bureaucracy; and, most decisive of all, it was 
unconstitutional.*© The President desired a bill to promote cooperative market- 
ing but not the equalization fee. To Congressmen, this position raised an 
essential question: did the equalization fee have to be included? 

Before considering the development of the McNary-Haugen bill of 1928, 
itis expedient to briefly survey the main contemporaneous studies of agriculture 
by economists, farm leaders, and industrialists. Probably never before in 
American history had such a competent group of men made a serious study of 
agrarian problems. The two principles of the McNary-Haugen bills—the 
equalization fee and marketing—were of such importance that none who dealt 
with the agricultural situation could ignore them. Both the prosperity and 
political power of the farmer were at stake. 

Political philosophy and traditional concepts were also involved. The preva- 
lent thought of the agrarian leaders was ‘‘equality’’—the same use of the Govern- 
ment for all classes and interests. The industrialists advocated policies which 
used the Government primarily for business and helped agriculture and labor 
if doing so might in return bring financial reward to industry. At the time of 
the McNary-Haugen bills, the agrarian leaders were friendly to both industry 
and labor, but they insisted that Government aid to business should be matched 
with equal assistance to the farmer. Concessions were constantly made to the 
farm leaders who were supporting the principle of the equalization fee.?’ 

The farm movements of the latter part of the nineteenth century, the Country 
Life Movement, and the expansion of agriculture, together with the increased 
use of science and mechanization during the World War formed the background 
of the agricultural thought of the 1920’s. The need of a national policy for 
agriculture seemed evident to some by 1919.28 The purpose and organization 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation, which became the strongest farm- 
organization supporter of the McNary-Haugen bills, was clarified for the public 
two years later.2® In the same year, James E. Boyle presented the viewpoint 
of the industrialists toward the farm problem.*® In 1924 and 1925, at least 
three important publications appeared: Edwin G. Nourse surveyed the Euro- 


* New York Times, Feb. 10, 1927. 

* Ibid., Feb. 26, 1927. 

7 For example, note the statement in Wilson Gee, The Place of Agriculture in American 
Life, 184 (New York, 1930). 

**Eugene Davenport, Wanted: A National Policy in Agriculture (Urbana, IIl., 1919), 
originally printed in the Association of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations, Proceedings, Convention (1919), 32:52-68. 

** Orville Merton Kile, The Farm Bureau Movement (New York, 1921). 

* James E. Boyle, Rural Problems in the United States (Chicago, 1921). 
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pean market and reached pessimistic conclusions; the American Academy 4 
Political and Social Science presented a comprehensive analysis of the situation 
and Henry C. Wallace summarized the case of the farmers.*! 

The nature of the equalization fee in the McNary-Haugen bills caused ; 
division in Congress which cut across party lines as early as 1924, but it wa 
not until two years later that the cleavage seriously affected the ranks of th 
Republican Party. 

Industrialists, reading the signs, recognized the necessity of doing something 
about the farm situation, and their response was a study made by the Nationa! 
Industrial Conference Board.* More important was the study made the ney 
year by the Business Men’s Commission of Agriculture.** Although the men- 
bers of this body were all executives of important manufacturing, financial, and 
transportation enterprises, they were not hand-picked to secure a certain typ 
of recommendation. Having accepted as valid the contention of the MeNary- 
Haugenites that it was necessary either to revise industrial protection or to giv 
agriculture an equivalent advantage, they recommended the former. Sine 
they also recognized that industrial and commercial enterprises were receiving 
Government support, while agriculture was left to the mercy of laissez faire, 
it was necessary to advance a counter proposition to the McNary-Haugen bil 
Shadowy in detail, but clear in form and purpose, their plan included tarif 
revision and orderly marketing. Clearly this proposal was an ancestor of th 
farm policy later adopted by President Hoover. The all-important difference 
between the plan of the industrialists and the MeNary-Haugen bills was that 
the equalization fee provided a way to dispose of the surplus; both fee and 
surplus control were omitted in the counter proposal. 

A report by a committee of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities covering the same topics as that of the Business Men’s Commissio 
also appeared in 1926. The next year, one study saw a ray of hope in cooper: 
tion; another concluded that it would be necessary to increase the farm incom 
before the standard of rural life could be raised; and a third pointed to progres 
in the rural districts, due to the use of the capital of the farming business t 
provide relief from drudgery.* 

In 1928, a study of the possibilities of utilizing the farm surplus by increasing 


31 Edwin G. Nourse, American Agriculture and the European Market, 162-174 (New York 
1924); American Academy of Political and Social Science, ‘‘The Agricultural Situation 
the United States,’’ Annals, 117:1-304 (January 1925); Wallace, Our Debt and Duty to th 
Farmer. 

82 National Industrial Conference Board, The Agricultural Problem in the United Stati 
(New York, 1926). 

33 Business Men’s Commission on Agriculture, The Condition of Agriculture in the Unite: 
States and Measures for Its Improvement (New York and Washington, 1927). 

34 Tbid., 7. 

36 Macy Campbell, Rural Life at the Crossroads (Boston, 1927); American Country Lil 
Association, Farm Income and Farm Life, edited by Dwight Sanderson (New York, 1927 
E. R. Eastman, These Changing Times; A Story of Farm Progress during the First Quart 
of the Twentieth Century (New York, 1927). 
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industrial uses gave evidence of romantic thinking in its chapter entitled “Rub- 
bing Aladdin’s Lamp.’ Another study spoke of the “Futility of Farm Relief.” 
In this election year, James IX. Boyle’s book on Farm Relief, a volume evidently 
written to persuade rather than to present a careful analysis, was afforded an 
opportunity to reach a large audience by virtue of its gratuitous distribution 
by opponents of the MeNary-Haugen bill.*” 

In 1929, John D. Black of Harvard University published the most compre- 
hensive of the treatments on the economics of the subject,** and the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science issued a companion study to their 
volume of 1925 which closed with Senator McNary and Secretary W. M. Jardine 
praising Herbert Hoover’s plan for marketing without the equalization fee.** 

In spite of the opposition of President Coolidge, the farm leaders insisted 
on the inclusion of the equalization fee in the McNary-Haugen bill of 1928.*° 
Without this fee, the measure would have helped agriculture about as much as a 
tariff act without a single schedule of duties would help industry. The farm 
leaders absolutely refused to support any bill which did not constitute a real 
attack on the problem, for the morale of the farmers was breaking under the 
belief that Congress could not or would not do anything for them. Labor was 
also firmly behind the bill. The result was that the Senate passed the bill by a 
vote of 53 to 23 on April 12, the House concurring 204 to 122 on May 3. Sec- 
tionalism was clearly shown in the vote. The Northeast did not give it support, 
and the President who was from that section vetoed this second bill on May 23. 

The veto amounted to another summary of the case against the bill.“ Prob- 
ably polities was uppermost, but it is impossible to say which of the objections 
were valid.” With the defeat of the bill, those who had been supporting it 
tuned to the Republican National Convention in an attempt to secure the 
presidential nomination for ex-Governor Frank O. Lowden of Illinois. The 
opposition, however, had little difficulty in carrying through their plans and 
nominated Herbert Hoover who had been one of the most determined opponents 
of the farm leaders.** There was a threat to bolt the party, and the farm leaders 
turned to the Democratic National Convention to see if they could secure a 
candidate favorable to them. However, at the Democratic Convention the 
problem of prohibition occupied the same place that the farm problem held at 


* George M. Rommel, Farm Products in Industry (New York, 1928). 

7 James FE. Boyle, Farm Relief; A Brief on the Mc-Nary-Haugen Plan (Garden City, 
N. Y., 1928). 

Black, Agricultural Reform. 

** American Academy of Political and Social Science, ‘‘Farm Relief,’’ Annals, 142:1-479 
March 1929). 

70 Congress, 1 Session, House Committee on Agriculture, Agricultural Relief; Hear- 
ings, Jan. 17, 1928, serial E, part 1, p. 1-2. 

" New York Times, May 24, 1928, p. 20. 

“For trenchant criticism of the vetoes, see Black, ‘““The McNary-Haugen Move- 
ment,’’ 412. 

* Republican Party National Convention, Proceedings, 1928, p. 134. 
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the Republican gathering.“* The platform attempted to straddle the farm issue. 
and the ultimate position on prohibition was essentially a ‘“‘wet’’ plank. Ap 
unfavorable reaction was to be expected in the rural sections which were the 
strongholds of the prohibitionists. In addition, the Democratic candidate was , 
Catholic and came from New York City. These and other factors combined 
to give Herbert Hoover an overwhelming victory; he received a large portion 
of the rural vote as well as that of the industrial sections. 

The equalization fee mechanism for exporting the surplus was not to reappear 
but the principle of equality which was behind it did not suffer the same fate, 
During the debate over the McNary-Haugen bills and since the final veto, the 
question has been persistently asked: would the plan have worked? This 
cannot be answered conclusively, but it takes no seer to perceive that if the 
farmers controlled national policy in the sense that the industrialists did, work- 
able laws would have been found. That is, privilege would have been equalized, 

The principle behind the equalization fee plan lived on. Although twice 
defeated in Congress and then passed only to be vetoed; routed in a presidential 
campaign; and, finally, set aside while Hoover’s plan was being tried, the idea 
of equality by means of tariff effectiveness was by no means defeated. It 
emerged again in 1932 with increased vigor and, with the farm organizations 
finally united on this principle of action, played a prominent part in the election 
of that year.* 

State University of Iowa 

Iowa City, Iowa 
44 Democratic Party National Convention, Official Report of the Proceedings, 1928, p. 184 


45 72 Congress, 1 Session, House Committee on Agriculture, Program of National Farm 
Organizations; Hearing, Jan. 12, 1932, serial A, p. 3. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURAL VILLAGES IN 
SOUTHERN UTAH 


JOSEPH EARLE SPENCER 


Along the western foot of the Wasatch Range-Colorado Plateaus front is 
distributed a long line of agricultural settlements.!. They are part of the far- 
fung Mormon Commonwealth that extends from Idaho into northern Mexico. 
Physiography divides the settlements into a number of units, of which one 
of the more interesting is that comprising the middle Virgin River Valley of 
southwestern Utah. The various communities share a common tradition of 
religious history and development, but they display differences arising out of 
their separate environments. A great deal of attention has been paid to the 
Mormon Commonwealth as a whole, but few studies have been made of the 
communities outside the valley of the Great Salt Lake. 


THE VIRGIN RIVER VALLEY 


The Virgin River is one of the few tributaries entering the Colorado Rive1 
from the Great Basin.? Its source, however, lies in the Colorado Plateaus and 
only in part does it belong to the Great Basin. The stream can be divided 
into three sectors; of these, the center part, here called the Middle Valley, 
contains the settlements which constitute the subject of this study. Physically 
the Middle Valley belongs to both the Great Basin and the Colorado Plateaus, 
for Hurricane Fault divides it into two almost equal halves; the eastern plateau 
half, local inhabitants have named the Upper River, and the western basin- 
range portion, the Lower River. In the former lies Zion National Park. 

The narrow flat valley floor of the Upper River contains alluvial soils depos- 
ited in shallow bands behind rock barriers, and presents only limited sites 
for cultivation and settlement. On the mesas and higher plateau surfaces 
are good summer forage grounds for livestock, a limited supply of timber, 
and extensive areas of cultivable land which, however, lack adequate water 
for irrigation. Tributaries of the Virgin River have cut deeply into the Pla- 
teaus region, and Zion Canyon itself is an example of such excavation on a grand 
scale. 

In the Lower River sector, shallow filling of the valley floor behind outcrop 
barriers has produced low-lying alluvial surfaces. Alluvial deposition inter- 
mingling with the spreading of basalt flows has provided other arable surfaces 
m high-lying terraces and benches. The greater areal exposure of certain 


‘This article is an extract from the author’s doctoral dissertation entitled ‘“The Middle 
Virgin River Valley, Utah: A Study in Cultural Growth and Change,’’ submitted at the 
University of California in 1936. 

*See N. M. Fenneman, Physiography of Western United States (New York, 1931), for a 
description of the Colorado Plateaus and the Basin and Range provinces. 
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soft formations has produced large badland tracts which are completely value. 
less. The Lower River receives even less rainfall than the Upper River, and 
this, coupled with the strongly saline porosity of much of the lowland and 
badland surfaces, gives the Lower River an extremely barren aspect. Except 
for the alluvial surfaces, cultivation can be practiced only in the eretaceous, 
or more recent, residual surfaces of the plateau portion of the valley where the 
saline content of the country rock is small. 

The floor of Virgin River Valley has a desert climate, with an annual rainfall] 
of 8 to 13 inches per year distributed in a double maximum with a dry period 
in May and June, which is critical for water supply and agriculture. The 
surrounding highlands show a range of climate up to humid microthermal, 
A long growing season of approximately 185 to 210 days gives the valley con- 
siderable advantage over the northern part of Utah, where frost-free days 
number only 140 or less per year. Agriculture without irrigation is, hov- 
ever, impossible. Natural supplies of water include a number of valuable 
springs in the Lower River region, small streams from the Pine Valley Mou- 
tains, and the several streams including the Zion Canyon Fork from the Colob 
Plateau crests, which water the Upper River area. The settlements of the 
valley resemble oases in form, with sharply defined boundaries separating the 
cultivated holdings from the surrounding arid landscape. 


THE PRECEDENT OF NORTHERN UTAH 


The initial migration to Utah took place in 1847. Before the formal settle- 
ment of the Middle Valley began, a definite scheme of colonization for new 
areas had been worked out.’ Every detail was planned beforehand, from the 
composition and equipment of the colonizing unit to the organization of the 
church government, from the layout and form of the new settlement to the 
crops that were to be grown or the other special occupations to be followed. 

The regular procedure used in northern Utah was followed also by the first 
parties delegated to develop the Virgin River Valley. Through previous 
journeys of exploration sponsored by the Church leaders, sufficient knowledge 
of the valley was available to allow the prescription of the exact sites for the 
founding of St. George and certain other villages. It must be remembered 
that Utah was settled by a zealous religious group with a detailed church or- 
ganization to which there was complete adherence. This unified church lead- 
ership of community action is the mainspring of early Utah history. Although 
there had been no laws regarding land and water for the region before the 
coming of the Mormons, the problems of division and distribution were handled 
equitably, due to their spirit of brotherhood. Many other phases of community 
life were regulated by the church leaders, and their rules furnished the basis 


3 Of the published sources, the official 6-volume work by Brighan Henry Roberts, 
A Comprehensive History of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, Century I, 
published by the Church (Salt Lake City, 1930) gives the most complete record of the 
settlement of Utah. 
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for later development of the civil law and other institutions. In southern 
Utah this common usage alone was adequate in many matters long after the 
influx of non-Mormons had caused the full development of civil institutions in 
the northern part of the Territory. 


PURPOSES OF MIDDLE VALLEY OCCUPATION 


Late in the 1850s, many families, individually or in small groups, obeyed 
the pioneer urge and left the more northern settlements of Utah for new homes 
to the southward. Many who penetrated the Middle Valley investigated the 
possibility of growing subtropical products for the northerly settlements. 
Northern Utah was then considered too cold for fruit culture, but it was thought 
that the Virgin River Valley might properly function as a subtropical garden 
for the Commonwealth. Varied success resulted, and when formal settle- 
ment began in 1861, specifie groups were delegated the tasks of producing 
certain commodities. The Texans and those who located in Washington vil- 
lage were primarily to grow cotton, the Swiss converts sent to Santa Clara 
were to be horticulturists, Leeds colonists were assigned viticulture, Rockville 
and Grafton settlers were to use the nearby highlands for all forms of livestock 
pasturing, while the recruits from all walks of life who settled St. George were 
charged with the general rounding out of the valley’s agricultural, handicraft, 
and cultural economy. 

For several seasons after 1861, many groups came into the valley to lay 
out village sites and take up farm land along the Virgin River, Santa Clara 
Creek, and other small tributary streams and springs.‘ By 1866, about twenty 
villages had been founded, each surrounded by fields. Some of these villages 
were located on favorable sites and continued to attract colonists, while others 
possessed such small amounts of cultivable land as to limit them to a mere 
handful of families. In every settlement a double effort was exerted: first 
came the production of food supplies; and second, the experimentation with 
all manner of subtropical products for export to the northern settlements. 


THE FORM OF THE VILLAGE AND ITS FIELDS 


In the early growth of the Mormon Church, even before the trek to Utah, a 
specific regional form of settlement had been developed. Both in Missouri and 
Illinois, the Mormons had centered in villages. Even then a master plan for 
the future “City of Zion” existed, but it was modified somewhat as Salt Lake 
City beeame the example and pattern for all Utah Mormon villages. As de- 
veloped in early settlements, the ideal was to have the village occupy the center 


‘Ibid.; and Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of Utah, 1540-1886 (The Works of H. H. 
Bancroft, v. 26, San Francisco, 1889), give detailed information on the Virgin River set- 
tlements. The present writer has drawn directly on the large body of manuscript ma- 
terial in the Latter Day Saints Library, Salt Lake City, to which access was kindly granted 
by the Church historian, Andrew Jenson. Grateful acknowledgment is particularly due 
lor the extensive volumes, constituting the official record of the Virgin River settlements, 
which were in part compiled by Mr. Jenson. 
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of a cultivated area and around it, in concentric belts, farm plots of increasing 
size. Seldom was this achieved completely, but most villages of northem 
Utah did resemble rather closely the plan of Salt Lake City as they had sites 
adequate for the execution of such a plan. St. George, of all the southem 
villages, came closest to the master plan for both village and fields. 

The limited amount of land on the floor of the Middle Valley precluded uii- 
formity in the other village communities, and various modifications wer 
introduced. Because the valley is elongated and narrow, it was impossib 
to have fields surround the villages, and the forms of villages and home-plots, 
as well as the shapes and sizes of fields, were uncertain and irregular. The 
village of Washington achieved a rectangular site with formal streets and 
blocks by having the blocks small and simply divided. Toquerville, Virgin 
City, and Grafton each essayed the formal village plan, but the sites of the first 
two were too limited, and the site of the third was partially washed away. 
A few hamlets remained so small or lay on such poor sites as never to achieve 
any form. Price (Heberville), Bloomington, Middleton, Harrisburg, Mountain 
Dell, Millville, Dunean’s Retreat, Northrop, Shunesburg, and Dalton were all 
in this class. The rest developed into interesting villages, each with one long 
street lined with family home-plots similar to the European strassendorf. If 
the site allowed, some fields backed each row of homes; if not, the fields were 
laid out at either end of the village, or wherever cultivable land could be found. 
In this group belong the villages of Veyo (Foster), Gunlock, Santa Clara, 
Leeds, Bellevue, Rockville, Springdale, and Canaan. 

In each village lay-out sites were reserved for the building of churches and 
schools. The streets were wide and almost invariably lined on both sides 
with irrigation ditches which brought domestic and irrigation water to every 
lot. If water was locally plentiful, or derived from nearby sources, it might 
flow permanently through the village ditches to the fields, but in other cases 
rotational distribution of water was provided. Shade trees of many sorts 
lined the streets, supported by the water of the ditch lines. In planning village 
sites, each home-plot was purposely made large, ranging from half an acre to 
an acre, in order to accommodate a kitchen garden and orchard, as well a 
barns, storehouses, and pens for livestock. Nearby fields were usually small 
in size, with larger or additional fields at a distance. 

This scheme was designed to give everyone an equal division of available 
land rather than permit some to be favored with nearby fields, while other 
received only land which was distant from the village. Experience later showed 
that, as the standard of living gradually increased, the original holdings were 
too small. By that time, the acquisition of land had become a private matter 
so that farmers were forced to buy where they could. From the beginniag, 
then, a practice was introduced which has grown pernicious, namely, that o 
divided holdings. Most farmers throughout Utah must farm several pieces 
of property, none of them are of adequate size, and they are frequently located 
in widely scattered localities. This involves waste of time, transference o 
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machinery, and uneconomical tillage, originally unforeseen. It has proven 
very difficult, moreover, for farmers in any village to centralize their holdings. 

A simple survey of the lands was made when the village sites were laid out 
and the fields divided for allocation. Whenever possible the fields were made 
rectangular in shape, but in the Middle Valley very irregular lines were the 
rule. When the Federal land survey later superimposed its formal boundaries 
on units to which a claim could be filed, an interesting sequence of events re- 
suited. One owner of the number whose fields lay in a certain section, or part 
section, filed a claim for a given piece of land. When the claim was estab- 
lished and the main deed secured, he in turn issued deeds to each owner of 
the plots in his claimed unit. In this way much more land passed into private 
ownership than is in any way utilized, since out of the many claims filed only a 
small part constituted cultivable land, while the rest proved of no practical 
value. 

At the start the main problem of cultivation was the availability of water 
for irrigation. With a scant population in the early days, only simple ditches 
and canals could be built and these only for the lowest lands. Extremely serious 
lateral erosion of stream beds, initiated by abnormal rains and furthered by 
cultural agencies, destroyed many of the lowest fields at an early date, so that 
canals at higher levels were required. This, coupled with the intense need 
for more land due to increasing population, brought about the extension of 
canal systems and field holdings which finally culminated in the occupation 
of several high-lying benches containing alluvial covers, and in the founding 
of several new villages. It also involved the extension of cultivation to lands 
now labeled “‘marginal,’’ where cultivation was dependent upon maximum 
water supplies. These later settlements and land developments were under 
the General Land Office survey, with rectangular field systems and regular 
entry filings. 

With the passing years, as free-range forage and water supplies were con- 
tested and private control of both was found necessary to handle successfully 
cattle, sheep, or goats, a marked extension in private landholdings followed. 
The records show that the lands claimed in 1869 and 1876 were little more 
than the areas of the villages and their immediate fields. By 1901, most of the 
cultivable land near water supplies had passed into private hands, but almost 
ho range or dry-farm lands had been taken up. The holdings claimed in 1932 
are in marked contrast with those of 1901. 


VILLAGE ECONOMY 


To the usual rude economic self-sufficiency of the frontier the Mormon Church 
added the desire for complete independence from other peoples in order that 
the life of their Commonwealth might not be disturbed by the persecution which 
had marked its existence in Missouri and Illinois. Farmers in western United 
States during the late nineteenth century, even with irrigation, had but a 
limited array of food crops from which to choose. Staple field agriculture 
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depended upon winter and spring wheat, barley, oats, and corn, none of which 
produced very high yields on the light alluvial soils of the Middle Valley. Sop. 
ghum cane did quite well and quickly became an important crop on every 
farm. Only in a few villages were fruits grown as large-scale field crops. The 
home-plot garden culture filled a very necessary role in providing food. |) 
the plots were grown many vegetables and fruits in small amounts. The» 
home gardens, with a cow or two and some chickens, were the mainstay of 
many villages in the earlier period during the years of crop failure or farm 
destruction by lateral stream erosion. At the present time, the gardens stil 
play a significant part in the domestic economy, particularly when there is diver. 
sion from agriculture to business and the professions as in St. George and 
Hurricane. 

Within certain limits a self-sufficient economy was achieved either within 
the valley aione or within Utah. The Los Angeles markets supplied the valley 
with a good share of their imported articles, ranking close to Salt Lake City in 
this respect. Until after 1900, almost no cash money was to be found in the 
valley, and all manner of transactions were conducted by barter at rates fixed 
by decisions of the villagers, the Church, the county court, the county assessor, 
or the import trader. <A large share of county taxes was paid in labor and 
the balance often in produce. The tithes, so important a part of the Chureh 
operations, were likewise originally paid in labor or kind. Prices lower than 
retail rates were set for these products and a considerable amount of bartering 
by all concerned effected a distribution of articles locally needed, and a con- 
centration of the surplus and of export commodities. These were then shipped 
out by the Church, the county, individuals, or traders, and sold or exchanged 
as the case might be. The million-dollar valuation of the St. George Temple 
is primarily on the basis of tithes contributed in labor for construction purposes 
over the decades. The tabernacle (the ordinary Sunday-service church), the 
schools, the roads, the courthouse, and the irrigation ditches were all financed 
in the same way. 

The production of the subtropical specialties of the Middle Valley was gen- 
erally a success. Annually, until after 1900, cotton occupied a considerable 
acreage and yielded good returns, and a textile mill at Washington turned 
out a large annual volume of cotton and woolen goods for local and northern 
Utah consumption.> Sorghum molasses adequately took the place of sugar; 
enough tobacco for the Commonwealth’s remarkably few users was easily 
grown; more wine was produced than considered proper by the religious code 
of the valley; and a large volume of dried fruit annually left the valley for the 
northern settlements. Even fresh fruit and vegetables from the Middle Valley 
found their way over central-southern Utah and to the mining camps of eastern 
Nevada. 


The final passing of cotton and sorghum acreage was paralleled by serious 


’ The comments in Bancroft, History of Utah, 599, on the failure of cotton growing i0 
southern Utah are considerably in’error. 
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deterioration of the stock ranges through overgrazing. Domestic cattle and 
horses had been supported in large part by local range and natural pastures 
near the villages. As these gradually failed, the cotton and sorghum lands 
were increasingly put into alfalfa to feed the stock. Wheat also began to 
displace cotton after the turn of the century when cash prices for wheat rose 
steadily. From fruit, cattle, wheat, and wool, after 1900, came the first cash 
money into valley circulation. 


CHANGING CONDITIONS OF RECENT DECADES 


The Utah Mormon Commonwealth was founded on the assumption of an 
isolated, separated, self-sufficient group of villages. The westward movement 
of American settlement made the complete realization of this dream impossible, 
yet the Commonwealth was firmly founded and able to survive because of the 
fairly complete prior occupation of the arable regions of the State. The devel- 
opment of transcontinental railroad transportation spelled an end to many 
of the local special manufactures and to other products which had been the 
primary function of many villages. Thus, the cotton and woolen textiles, the 
sorghum molasses, the tobacco, and other less successful minor industries of 
the valley were of economic utility only so long as cheaper manufactured prod- 
ucts were unobtainable. As an important export product to northern Utah, 
each of them gradually declined, though they continued to be prominent in 
local economy for several decades more. Owing to cheapened transportation 
costs many other subtropical specialties never passed beyond the experimental 
stage. Hemp, flax, indigo, olives, and a few other crops, mentioned in pre- 
settlement aims or early experimental results, faded out quietly. Silk was 
long experimented with and finally achieved a minor degree of success but too 
late to make it profitable. It never became a textile commodity, and numerous 
mulberry trees lining the village streets are the only reminder of the effort. 

The early export market for produce varied considerably. At first the 
mining camps of eastern Nevada absorbed a quantity. When these faded out, 
asilver-boom town within the valley itself, Silver Reef near Leeds, provided 
a ready market for a decade. Northern and central Utah, however, have 
always provided the natural market. The ordinary hardy fruits—peaches, 
apricots, cherries, apples, plums, almonds, pomegranates, figs, grapes—found an 
important place in local and export economy which they have retained to 
the present day. Most of these same fruits finally succeeded in northern 
Utah, and the monopoly subtropical aspect disappeared. 

With the gradual disappearance of special products, the agricultural economy 
has been compensated by an increase in staple fruit culture, and by an increase 
inhay and grain crops. Alfalfa, as feed for draft animals and cattle, has re- 
tained its large proportionate acreage throughout the recent decades of mechan- 
ation of American agriculture, since the small irregular fields of the area 
are not suitable for mechanized equipment. As range cattle decreased in num- 
ber with the turn of the nineteenth century, sheep increased, but have recently 
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declined again in favor of goats which do better on the poor brushy ranges 
Southern Utah is now one of the important domestic producers of mohair. 

The original villages in many cases suffered serious losses of valley-floo; 

cultivable land through lateral stream crosion. For a time more highly placed 
canals made possible replenishment of land. By 1885, however, the natum| 
growth of local population caused a scarcity of irrigable land which threatened 
to limit the growth of the valley. Supplies of water and arable lands above 
the valley floor were still plentiful, but local finances were incapable of pn. 
viding canals. Here the Church again came into the temporal field and aided 
a number of canal projects which extended the potential development of the 
valley. At about the same time, the various communistic and cooperative 
experiments also played an important role. Actually communistic villages 
did not exist in the Middle Valley, but cooperative cattle and sheep herds 
cooperative stores affiliated with the large Church-sponsored Zion Cooperative 
Mercantile Institution of Salt Lake City, cooperative summer dairy herds in 
highland pastures, and cooperative ditching projects all had their day. Some 
of these, like the herds and stores, continued until recent years, but other 
vanished quickly when the popular yearning for communistic endeavor was 
satiated. 

Out of the concerted effort to bring more land under cultivation, four new 
villages have appeared. La Verkin, Hurricane, and Canaan were founded 
about 1900, but Ivins came only with the 1920s and was located by a small 
group of the younger sons of Santa Clara. The first three provided a valley 
home for many second-generation inhabitants and prevented emigration from 
the valley. These three villages and other new irrigation projects proved 
sufficient until the 1920s, when continued growth, further stream erosion, and 
some waterlogging of the lower fields again presented a limit to growth. The 
permanent population of the valley was about 3,700 during the 1880s when 
the first limit of growth was reached. At the time of the second limit in the 
1920s, the total had increased to some 6,000, living in 18 villages. Only about 
two hundred people were then living on scattered farmsteads. In general the 
second limit of growth was more serious than the first, since it involved both 
arable land and additional water supply. The local feeling was one of despair 
until a totally new industry, the tourist trade along the national highway to 
national parks, developed for the valley. 


THE TOURIST ERA 


Along part of the Virgin River Valley once lay that semimythical road of 
the past, the Old Spanish Trail. A few Spanish names still remain in the 
region. The nearest railway connections are nearly 60 miles to the northward. 
Along part of the valley now runs a national highway, and at one end, in the 
Upper River district, lies one of the more attractive of the national parks. 
Beginning about 1925, income from travelers has given the valley a fresh lease 
on life by offering a new occupation to the surplus local population. However, 
the highways, the national park, and the traffic have disrupted the cultural 
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unity and seclusion of what was one of the last remaining completely Mormon 
portions of the Mormon Commonwealth. One or two “gentiles’’ had long 
been in the valley, but as late as 1932, the number of non-Mormon permanent 
residents of the Middle Valley numbered less than a score. Now the number 
is increasing, though as yet limited to Zion National Park and to St. George 
tourist services. 

The park was created in 1919 out of an obscure national monument. In 
1920, 3,443 visitors in 1,050 automobiles, and 259 visitors who traveled by 
stage, made up the total tourist crowd. In 1929, 8,612 cars carrying 28,232 
people and 5,151 stage passengers, visited the park. In 1930, the number of 
ears and visitors almost doubled; in 1935, the figure had increased to 29,844 
cars carrying 94,398 people, with 2,882 more arriving by stage; and in 1938, 
a total of over 151,000 people visited the park. Practically all these travelers 
add to the valley income to some degree. There is also a considerable volume 
of traffic along the national highway which does not visit the park. 

Every village on the national highway or on the State highway to the park 
has undergone certain changes. The plain, unornamented homes originally 
built of sun-dried adobe brick began to undergo renovations of style which 
made place for cultural improvements. Some of the original houses built in 
the 1860s remain in use today while recent building is following various cur- 
rent trends. General increases in educational facilities and in the material 
comforts of home life had lagged behind the general level of the West due to 
the isolation of the valley. Two effects of opening the valley to travel are 
the increase in the number of residents who have gone out of the region and 
discovered the ways they were behind the rest of the West, and the pouring of 
material supplies into the valley. In a single decade it has gained much of 
the ground lost by previous isolation. The main street of many villages is 
now paved as a part of the Federal highway scheme, and almost every village 
has one or more tourist camps and service stations. Agriculture is again 
tending to certain vegetable and fruit special products to supply the travel 
market. St. George has become almost a route station, one day from Salt 
Lake City and one day from Los Angeles. The fact that with a population of 
2,500 it sold more gasoline during the summer of 1936 than any other city 
in Utah except Salt Lake City is evidence of its importance as a travel center. 
St. George is the natural focal point of the valley, and it has a cultural life apart 
from that of the tourist world. Yet the city is changing rapidly in certain 
respects, as seen in the sharp contrast between the older business streets and 
the new travelers’ roads. The valley, as a whole, is being exposed for the 
frst time to a new set of forces far more complicated than those which brought 
changes to northern Utah during the nineteenth century. There is considerable 
anxiety in the minds of the local Mormon leaders as how best to maintain the 
values of their culture under the impact of a mobile, traveling world. 


Department of Geography 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 
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SECRETARY-1T'REASURER’S FINANCIAL STATE- 


MENT, MAY Il, 


1939-APRIL 30, 


Balance on hand, May 1, 1939. ... 


Receipts: 
Membership fees 
1938 and 


earlier $38.70 


1939... 462.80 
1940. . 909.83 
1941 3.00 


Life and 
contrib- 


uting 254.00 


$1, 


Back number sales 
Reprint sales 
Advertisements 
Overpayments 
funded) 


Total receipts 


(re- 


668. 
298. 
106. 

18. 


Total to be accounted for. 


Disbursements: 


Printing and other 
expenses for 6 
numbers of Agri- 
cultural History, 
January 1939- 
April 1940, and 
payments on ear- 
lier printing bills 

Everett E. Edwards 
for expenses prior 
to January 1939 

Stamps, 
etc... 

Freight and express 

Bank service charges. 

Refund for overpay- 


postcards, 


Mimeographing and 
printing notices 


and programs; ac- 
count book; rub- 
ber stamp 


Total disbursements. . 


1940 
$120.25 


$2,091.39 
2,211.64 


$1,873.90 


Balance on hand, April 30, 1940. "$337.74 
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The net indebtedness of the Society; 
now about $600 as compared with $1339 af 
the end of 1938. 

RODNEY H. TRUE 

Dr. Rodney H. True, a founder and jij 
member of the Agricultural History So¢. 
ety, died at his home in Philadelphia q 
April 8, 1940, after a long illness. A syp. 
mary of his work as plant physiologist an 
agricultural historian, together with a bi). 
liography of his writings, will appear in 
later number of Agricultural History. 
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